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HEALTH DEPARTMENT 





In the spring when the green gets back in 
the trees, ; ea 
And the sun comes out and stays, i 
And yer boots pulls on with a good, tight 
squeeze, 
And you think of your barefoot days; 
When you ort to work and you want to not 


And 


It’s time to spade up the garden lot— 
When the green gits back in the trees— 
Well, work is the best of my idees 
When the green, you know, gits back in 

the trees. 


When the green gits back in the trees, and 
bee 


Is a 


In that kind of a lazy ‘‘go-as-you-please”’ 
Old gate they hum roun’ in, : 
When the ground’s all bald where the hay- 

tick stood, 


And 


Coaxes the bloom in the old dogwood, 


And 


I like, as I say, in sich scenes as these, 
The time when the green gits back in the 
trees. 


When 


time 


Is all 


And the sap it thaws and begins to climb, 


And 
A felle 

At th 
I kind 


When the green gits back in the trees— 
Jes’ a-potterin’ roun’ 
When the green, you know, 


th 


Maintaining Good Health. 


It is not often that men and women 
think of health as being a moral obliga- 
Yet so inseparable is our physical 
being from the mind and spirit during 
this life, that the possibility of accom- 
plishing good is immeasurably increased 
if the desire for this is accompanied with 
a sound, healthful body. 
ing a wrong and inviting spiritual dan- 
gers to give due care to our bodies, it 
is a duty that cannot be omitted without 
incurring just penalties from offended na- 
ture, whose laws are violated. 
bornd to make in every possible way the 
If we cut life short by 
neglect of the plain laws of health, it is 
constructive suicide as truly as if we di- 


tion. 


most of life. 


rectly 


This has not always been the thought 
of the religious world. So large a portion 
of human sinning is due to yielding to 
fleshly appetites and passions, that in most 
of the early religions the idea of punishing 


seemed to be made inevitably the first step 
tewards reformation. 
always failed. The sin to be destroyed was 
first in thought and will before committed 
As bodily powers decrease so also 
does will power in like or greater degree. 
Iretead of making men and women better 
br weakening their appetites through ill 
health, they should rather be strength- 
ered bodily, knowing that this will result 
in equally strengthening the will power 
required to resist temptation. 
cation which strengthens and develops all- 
‘round manhood and womanhood is a bet- 
ter safeguard against the evils in the world 
than the policy of dwarfing and weak- 
ening bodily powers so as to lessen temp- 


in act. 


tation. 


Man ought to be, as an animal, as near- 
lr perfect as he can become. 


the fou 
be buil 
ligious 


is itself a good. It is recognition of this 


that do 


miration even for the pugilist who has 
fone through a course of bodily training 


requires 


‘nly pity is that all this training goes to 


no bett 
tally pr 


understand the importance and necessity 
of keeping their appetites and passions 


under ¢ 


any chance of sunecess. 
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Diphtheria in Cold and Hot 


Dr, Kc 
cently 


rchon? i 
ently i on “Diphtheria in. the 
TOUssean’s . admits the correctness of 
Westion ie pore eee that the disease in 
#60 in al fo be seen in all seasons and 
that hig» A limates, He shows, however, 
distribyy em IS correct as far as mere 
but is ro of the Malady is concerned, 
is, j soe ae misleading. Diphtheria 
country. pri unusual in any tropical 
BDeradic coe whew it occurs it is purely 
Carefy |}; s always mild. Schellong has 
rf investigated the sanitary ree- 





A half hour’s exercise with light 
dumb hells, continuing until perspiration 


® the muscles than the stomach is able 
to supply, 


equable spirit, free 
Cares or 


Shall lose their interest in life. They should 
Must feel that they have something 


Very often in this’ freedom from 


ght is 


... DOWers i 
Cultivator, at their 


Published 


Spring. 





you and yer wife agrees 


s 
buzzin’ aroun’ agin, 


the crick’s riz, and the breeze 


the green gits back in the trees— 


the whole 
pulled out and gone, 


the sweat it starts out on 
r's forred, a git in’ gown 
e old spring on his knees— . 
o’ like, jes’ a loaferin’ roun 


en —James Whitcomb Riley. 








shortened life by violent means. 


Yet this 


That is 
ndation on which may most surely 
t intellectual power and high re- 
development. Power of any kind 


ubtless creates that feeling of ad- 


1 to fit him for his contest.. The 
er uses than that to which it is us- 
it. But these pugilists are made to 


lose control if they would hope for 
Tt is not neces- 
r advisable for ordinary people to 
igh the severe training which is re- 
n preparation for a pugilistie con- 


rted, and then the thorough rub- 
the body with a coarse towel, will 
good health, which can be 
old age, than will the ‘se- 
to which the pugilist sub- 
The trouble with the ex- 
exercise is that it is gen- 


mself, 
violent 


ly and to an extent that it is im- 
to continue through life. It is 
it spasmodic exercise may do in- 
creating larger demands for blood 


The great advantage of the 
y bath to health is that the mus. 
‘e stomach are more likely to be 
ily exercised in this way than by 
T exercise that can be taken. 

laintenance of good health is very 
dependent on keeping a temper- 
from worrying 
Spasms of anger and strife. It 
that 1S more often the secret of 
life long as wel] as happy. Wet 
no means implies that the old 


“are which old age brings, spirit- 
made clearer than it was 
uth and: good health found the 


best.—A merican 





Countries. 


‘hellong, of Konigsberg, has re- 
a valuable monograph in 


low-lying, malarious ‘plains © in 


tail-feathers o’ winter- 


as I—durn—please— 
gits back in 


Instead of be- 


We are 


method 


The edu- 


Indian Archipelago. 


its diffusion. 
the poor districts 
towns. 


mania, New Zealand, and 
from diphtheria as are the 
and northern China. 


places just mentioned, it would 


Schellong, who illustrates his monograph 


in racial immunity. 





Cycling and Health. 





A lecturer on “Cycling in its Relation 
to Health” makes the statement that bicy- 
clers are annihilators of age. 
She thinks, however, that much depends 
upon first instruction, the adjustment of 
the saddle and the gearing. The right kind 
cf a saddle is the most important of all. 
The two pelvic bones should rest on the 
saddle with no pressure anywhere. When 
there is any forward pressure or on the 
sides, something is wrong. Sixty per cent. 
of the rider’s weight should be on the 
pedals, and the rest on the handle-bar and 
saddle. Most beginners ride with the sad- 
dle too far back. When a woman leans 
too far forward it produces a downward 
pressure that works internal injury. Tip- 
ping the saddle one-sixteenth f an inch 
forward or backward makes an astonish- 
ing difference in one’s comfort. The body 
should be held so that there is no resist- 
ance at an angle of 25 degrees forward, 


and the rider should always have the 
thought of keeping her chest high. Few 
can wear the same glove or shoe. It is 


so with the saddle. 
As for the gearing, the limit for the 
average wheelwoman should not be over 
66,.1-2. degrees... Inyalids should never 
|} ride over 54. , " 
“Another important point,” says the lec- 
turer, “is that of wearing apparel. The 
question of a few inches in the length or 
fullness of the skirt makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in one’s comfort, health 
and safety. There is no use in trying to 
ride in a long skirt. Tight bands must 
he laid aside. Of all the dangers connect- 
ed with cycling, none is so great as the 
corset. Not so much is to be feared from 
tightness and compression as from that 
frcnt steel. I have examined the discard- 
ed corsets of a number of wheelwomen 
and find that they are fearfully strained 
under the arms. ‘Those side muscles 
have been developed and nature has made 
an effort to free herself. I would not 
advocate doing away with all support. 
Scme figures require it. Let such adopt a 
corset-waist made of some well-ventilated 
material and so short as not to interfere 
with the hip movement. The clothing of 
the neck is also important. The linen col- 
iar is the neatest thing that can be worn, 
but be sure to wear a size larger than you 
usually wear. Men are more sensible 
than women about their collars, They 
never wear tight collars. I wish women 
weren’t so heroic. They don’t mind be- 
ing uncomfortable. Wear as little cloth- 
ing as possible; a union undergarment, 
knieckerbockers, a shirt-waist, short skirt 
and coat are sufficient, and do not. lace 
your boots too tight. Women have a ten- 
derey to draw strings too tight, whether 
they be in boots.or somewhere else that I 


tropical islands*and continents, but diph- 
theria has proved no more prevalent there 
The disease is 
very rare in the West Indies, Guiana, the 
coast of Brazil, tropical Kast and West 
Africa, Madagascar, Hindostan, and the 
Hence, dampness of 
the soil is not necessarily a cause of diph- 
theria, ner does it in any way promote 
It is not prevalent even in 
of crowded tropical 
On the other hand, it is frequently 
in the highland villages of Peru, and in 
sub-tropical districts and warm temperate 
climates—Havana, Jerusalem, Cairo, San- 
tiago, Montivideo, the north of South Af- 


rica, and Brisbane, in Queensland. In 
temperate climates, south as well as north, 
it is almost universally distributed, the 


Cape, Adelaide, Sydney, Melbourne, Tas- 
the south of 
Chili and Argentina being as little free 
cities and vil- 
lages of Europe, the United States, Japan, 
As intense heat is 
experienced in summer in several of the 
appear 
that perpetual heat is necessary to kill the 
germs of diphtheria, while a few weeks 
ot cold keep it alive and allow the disease 
to be epidemic even in Cairo and Brisbane. 


by means of a good chart, does not believe 


have to undergo a process of digestion in 
the stomach and then be passed on to the 
intestines for. a still further chemical 
change before they are of use to the hu- 
man system. This is the great advantage 
of a diet of lean meats and fruits.—North 
American Review. 





Instead of Shoulder Braces. 





A gymnasium director of long experience 
disapproves of shoulder braces. They 
weaken, so he thinks, the muscles whose 
function it is to keep the shoulders in their 
nermal position. ‘This they do in two 
ways: by relieving the muscles of their 
work, and by putting a constraint up- 
on them, and so depriving them of a nor- 
mal supply of blood. 

Instead of artificial shoulder braces; the 
director recommends the frequent and per- 
sistent use of exercises specially adapted 
to promote an erect carriage. 

It is not enough, he says, to work an 
hour or so daily in a gymnasium. The 
proper exercises should be taken many 
times a day, and therefore should be of a 
sort that can be practiced anywhere and 
without special apparatus. Some of the 
habits and exercises on wnich he lays 
stress are as follows: 

1. Make it a rule to keep the back of the 
neck close to the back of the collar. 

2. Roll the shoulders backward and 
downward. 

3. Try to squeeze the shoulder blades 
together many times a day. 

4. Stand erect at short intervals during 
the day—‘head up, chin in, chest out, 
skoulders back.”’ 

5. Walk or stand with the hands clasped 
behind the bead and the elbows wide apart. 

6. Walk about, or even run upstairs, 
with from ten to forty pounds on the top 
of the head. 

7. Try to look at the top of your high- 
cut vest or your necktie. 

8. Practice the arm movements of breast- 
stroke swinning while standing or walk- 
ing. 

9. Hold the arms behind the back. 

10. Carry a cane or umbrella behind the 
small of the back or behind the neck. 

11. Put the hands on the hips, with el- 
bows back and fingers forward. . 

12. Walk with the thumbs in the arm- 
holes of the vest. 

13. When walking, swing the arms and 
shoulders strongly backward. 

14. Stand now and then during the day 
with all the posterior parts of the body, 
so far as possible, touching a vertical wall. 
15. Look upward as you walk on the 
sunny side of the street. 


almost any occupation. If he cannot use 


one he can another. 
The director goes on to say that even in 
a gymnasium a man must be on his guard 
igainst forms of exercise that tend to in- 
duce a stooping posture. “As round- 
shouldered as a gymnast,” he says, has 
almost passed into a proverb. 
He recommends also what he ep i's a “lie- 
abed exercise.” Stand on the back of the 
head, the back shoulders and the hecls by 
arching the back,” and repeat the opera- 
tion a dozen times or so.”—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


SO 6 
Seasonable Berry Notes. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: The 
roots of currants and gooseberries of bear- 
ing age should not be disturbed by cultiva- 
tion or hoeing until after fruiting season. 
Apply a mulch of coarse manure or straw, 
thick enough to prevent the growth of the 
weeds, in and about the hills and rows. 
Look for the currant borer at this time. 
When the leaves start, affected canes com- 
mence to wither and die. Cut out the 
affected canes*below the black center and 
burn at once. ‘ 

All newly set plants should be thor- 
oughly cultivated, weeds must not be al- 
lcwed to grow for they consume valuable 
plant food and the moisture so necessary 
to the young plant. 





reed not meution.” 








Bread and Longevity. 





As compared with the nourishment they 
give, fruits and nuts have the least propor- 
tion of earthy salt. Animal flesh comes 
next, then vegetables, and fourth in rank 
we have cereals and pulses, which are 
shown to have the largest amount of the 
earthy matter. From the analysis we 
see that fruits as distinct from vegetables 
have the least amount of earth salts. 
Most of them contain a large quantity of 
water, but that water is of the purest kind 
—a distilled water of nature—and has in 
sclution vegetable albumen. 

We also notice that they are, to a great 
extert, free from oxidized albumens—glut- 
ious and fibrinous substances; and many 
of them contain acids—citric, tartaric, ma- 
lic, ete-—which, when taken into the sys- 
tem, act directly upon the blood by in- 
creasing its solubility, by thinning it; the 
circulation is more easily carried on in the 
capillaries—which ‘become lessened in eali- 
bre as age advances—than it would if of 
‘a. thicker nature. These acids lower the 
temperature of the body and this prevent 
the wasting process of oxidation, or com- 
bustion in the system. 

Exhilarating and stimulating effects 
produced by tea, coffee or chocolate are 
caused by theine in tea, caffeine in coffee, 
and bromine in cocoa or chocolate—the 
latter containing a smaller percentage of 
the stimulant than the others. All have 
a similar alkaloid base. 

Milk has become extremely popular with 
all classes of physicians of late years. 
Formerly a fever patient was forbidden 
to take milk. In modern practice milk is 
akcut the on!y food allowed. An exclus- 
ive diet of milk is found very efficacious 
in diabetes. At the German spas, Carls- 

bad, Wiesbaden, etc., a very little bread 

is allowed and the diet mostly made up 

of milk, eggs, grapes and lean beef. 

A non-starch diet is the rule; bread, 

starchy vegetables and cereals. being al- 

mcst excluded. . Rice is easily digested and 

an excellent. food, except that it abounds 

in earth salts. Fruits are not only digested 

in the first stomach, but they have a 

large part of their nourishment already in. 

a ecndition to be absorbed and assimilated 

as soon as. eaten. 


tivation makes the natura) food of the 
plant more available, prevents escape of 





before the fruit is too ripe. Never offer 
poor berries for sale and never use a dirty 
box or @ poor case. 
sary to sell poor berries, send to a good 
commission house, but never place your 
name on the case. 


to regular customers, 
good markets and good prices always deai 
honestly with your customers, FS Be 


close to nature’s heart, study him as he 
there meets the problems of life, and you 
will find -literature which is realistic in 
the best and truest sense. 
country are to our national life what the 
steel framework is to the mighty brick or | pl 
stone structure, when the 
which shake the nation to its foundation. 
It is the loyal hearts and clear brains of 
the country folk which save it from de- 
struction.” ind 


moisture and holds water in store for sum- 
mer use. The root is the foundation of 
the plant; it should be stimulated to early 


in the beginning. If plants have failed 
to grow, set new ones in their places at 
oree, One can not afford to have: missing 
hills. 

Blackberry and raspberry bushes should 
be trimmed severely, cut back at least one- 
third or one-half; severe pruning increases 
the size and quantity of the fruit. 

Picking, packing and marketing are im- 
portant factors in growing fruit for profit. | ; 
The grower should understand that choice 
berries are always in demand and the mar- 
ker is never overstocked. That it costs 
just as much to raise poor berries as good 
ones.. That it costs more to pick and pack 
poor berries; that freight and express 
charges are just as high on poor berries; 
hence there is profit only in growing th 
best for market. 
Berry boxes and cases should be made 
before the season begins. Clean, well 
made packages neatly stenciled on the side 
with name and residence soon become your 
“trade mark;” let it aiso be a guarantee 
of good berries honestly packed. Never 


f 


ripe berries in the box. Always have a 
uniform quality throughout and the boxes 


For long shipment pick every day, and 


If it becomes neces- 


Let markets be as near as possible and 
If you would have 





—“Go to the country where man lives 


Men of the 


crises come 


The foregoing exercises, it will be seen, Th " ic See 
| are happily varied,.and are, ameny_of-them, |...” ie Aer ed cu thtiet-saysier th sa 
such as ean be practiced by anybody in ‘apple? The penal is an’ apple 


quisitely beautiful fruit, and even if of 
poor quality, would find a ready sale. It 
is a good keeper, rivaling any of the long 
keeping sorts. 
variety to plant for market purposes.— 
Canadian Horticulturist. 


Frequent surface cul- | George T. Powell, the fruit expert, speaks 
favorably of the exports of American pears 
to Europe. Writes Mr. Powell: 


across our continent pears and other fruit 
and put in the English markets with any 
and continuous growth by the best care | profit, Eastern growers near the port of 
shipment, by the 
ought to be able to reach the same market 
with decided advantage. . 


pears could not be shipped. The Bartlett 
and. Flemish Beauty ripen so quickly the 
attempt to export them would be attended 
with risk. 
defect, in becoming soft at the core while 


down rapidly during the passage unless 
shipped in refrigerator. 


fungus known «as pear scab. 
the fruit, which is often entirely value- 
less from this cause. By spraying thor- 
. oughly with Bordeaux Mixture, especially 
very early in the season, as soon as the 


largely: removed. 


necessary to know of the extent of the 
allow stems, leaves, dirt, imperfect or un- | French crop. When that is heavy, prices 
for American fruit will rule low, but ;when 
there is a partia] failure there, a good mar- 
well filled. ket could be realized for large quantities 
from ‘this side. 


to England than apples, unless they are 
put in a. refrigerator. 
over successfully, but the utmost 
must be taken in every detail. 


English markets, and we need to put up 
the fruit in much the samé manner and 
style of package. Boxes or cases holding 
three dozen pears is the kind of package 
required. 
by 111-8 inches ~wide and 6 inches deep, 
inside. measure, made of 5-8 stuff, 


paper is placed, then a layer of pears, is 
evenly packed, each specimen having been 
wrapped in paper. 
‘put over this layer of pears, and then ex- 


The Fastest Ship Afloat. 





A new addition to the British Navy, the 
torpedo boat. destroyer Star lays claim to 
the distinction of being the fastest vessel 
afloat. Her contract called for a speed of 
thirty knots, and it is claimed that she 
has done thirty-two knots, or about thirty- 
six and one-half statute miles an hour. If 
this be true the Star easily leads. The Star 
is much larger than any similar boat in our 
pavy. She is 215 feét long and twenty- 
one feet in breadth.—Ledger. 





What the Spider Said. 





“I was spinning a web in the rose 
vine,” said the spider, “and the little girl 
was sewing patchwork on the doorstep. 
Her thread knotted and her: needle broke, 
and her eyes were full of tears. ‘I can’t 
do it,’ she said; ‘I can’t! I can’t!’ 

“Then her mother came, and bade her 
look at me. Now, every time I spun a 
nice, silky thread, and tried .to fasten it 
from one branch to another, the wind blew 
and tore it away. . 

“This happened many times, but at last 
I made one that did not break and fast- 
ened it close and spun other threads to 
join it. Then the mother gmiled. 

““*What a patient spider!’ she said. 

“The little girl smiled, too, and took up 
her work. And when the sun, went down 
there was a beautiful web in the rose vine 
end a square of beautiful patchwork on 
the step.”—Babyland. 





A Chance for Anybody. 





Some six years ago M. Yallot erected 
crn Mont Blane, 1,400. feet from the sum- 
mit, or 14,381 feet above sea level, the 
highest meteorological observatory in Eu- 
rope. Having made twenty-one or more 
ascents of the mountain, and obtained ob: 
servations during three successive sum- 
mers, he now generously offers the use 
not only of laboratory. and instruments, 
but of kitchen and salon to meteorologists 
of any nation who care to pursue their in- 
vestigations amid sueh exalted. surround- 
ings. Intending visitors are advised to 
provide themselves with a scmewhat sub- 
stantial smelling-bottle in the form of-a 
steel tube filled with compressed oxygen, 
the most approved remedy or specific for 
mountain sickness being the inhalation of 
. few quarts of this enlivening element.— 
un, 





York Imperial Apple. 


which came into favor recently by reason 


kets, where it sells at a price close to that 
realized for the Newtown and Albemarle 
Pippins. The apple is believed to have 
had its origin in York county, Pa., from 
whicl’ locality it takes its name. Down- 
ing describes the apple as being a ‘sub- 
acid’ —as a matter of fact, however, it 
is practically devoid of acid and would 
pass for a sweet at any time.” 
We describe the apple as follows: Fruit 
medium, ‘oblate oblique, yellowish, a light 
crimson over a good part of the apple, 
which is splashed with crimson of a deep- 
er shade. Stalk very short, inserted in 
a narrow, deep cavity covered with green- 
ish russet. Calyx closed, in a deep, nar- 
row and irregular basin. Flesh yellow- 
ish, fine grained, firm, pleasant, sweet, or 
nearly so, and very good. The oblique- 
ness of this apple is its most marked char- 
acteristic. In almost every specimen, a 
perpendicular line from the calyx would 
fali far outside of the stem. It is an ex- 


We should think it a good 





Pears to Europe. 





In a letter to Mr. Isaac C. Rogers, Mr. 


“Tf California shippers can send from 


aid of. refrigeration, 


“Except by refrigeration, the summer 


The Flemish Beauty has one 


t is yet hard externally, and it would go 


PHAR SCAB. 


“The cracking of the pear is due to the 
It injures 


ruit is set, this defect, can be very 


FRENCH COMPETITION. 
“In shipping pears to England it will be 


CARH NEEDED. 
“Pears are much more difficult to ship 


I have sent them 
care 


“France sends very fine pears to the 


These are 211-8 inches long 


PACKING PEARS. 


“In the bottom of the bex should be 
aced a layer of excelsior, over which 









of the demand for it in the English mar- ‘ 


have claimed that nurserymen have had 


placed to debar them or any one disposed 
to participate in its benefits, we sec no just 
cause for complaint of an equal showing. 
The local’ nurserymen in most every State 
have been the 
they have opened up and blazoned the way 
and shown up the practical side of gen- 
eral horticulture, 
much at home in a meeting of horticul- 
turists aS a landseape gardener. 
men as Elsworth, Bryant, Edward, Doug- 
las, Phoenix, Whitney and others in-the 
early history of horticultural societies in 
this State have all been indentified with 
the nursery business at one’ time, and 
have devoted their best days to bringing 
on the present evolution in horticulture. 
The present generation can scarcely esti- 
‘mate their real true worth as a factor in 


cvrely nailed. 


48 if smaller, 
desirable. 





The Garden of Love. 





They were talking of figures of speech. 


when they are 


Her cheeks are ‘roses’; her lips are 


of ‘honeysuckle.’ ” 
“What's that ?’ 
“Her tongue. 

Pick-me-up. 








In one of his lectures before the Lowel 


Wright combated that 
the conclusions of modern physical science 


doubt. 
deeper into mysteries, and substituting in- 


ing multitude for each one. 


any intervening medium, then a thing can 
act where it is not, which is an absurdity; 


terial medium filling all space, and a grav- 
ity is transmitted through that, by a push 
rather than a pull, then the transmission 
ought to occupy some appreciable time, 
but this it does not do; and at any rate, 
if its action is not absolutely instantane. 
ous, its velocity must be at least fifty 
millions times greater than that of light. 
Moreover, every effert to represent gravi- 
tation as a result of a push from behind 
involves absurdities of various kinds. In 
fact, Newton’s final conclusion was that 
the philosophy of gravitation is absolutely 
inconceivable and its action paradoxical.— 
Sun. 
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| An Apple Problem. 











Once upon a time there were two old 


pea 












Fae 0 


es, and 





a, H 
two. for 
three for a cent. In'that way the first old 
man got fifteen cents for his basket of 
apples, while the second old man received 
ten cents: so that together they made 
twenty-five cents each day. But one day 
the old apple man who sold three for a 
cent was too sick to go to the market. 
and he asked his neighbor to take his 
apples and sell them for him. This the 
other old man very kindly consented to do. 
and when he got to the market with the 
two baskets of apples, he said to himself, 
“T will put all the apples in one basket. 
for it will be easier than picking them out 
of two baskets.” So he put the sixty 
apples into one basket , and he said to him- 
self, “Now, if I sell two apples for one 
cent, and my friend sells three for one 
cent, that is the same thing as selling five 
apples for two cents. Therefore I will 
sell five for two cents.”. When he had 
sold the sixty apples he found he had only 
twenty-four cents, which was right; be- 
cause there are twelve fives in sixty. and 
twice twelve are twenty-four. But if the 
other old man had been there. and each one 
had sold his apples separately, they would 
‘have received twenty-five cents. Now, 
how is that explained ?—St Nicholas. 





The Nursery Business as & 
National Industry. 





The census bureau gives the following 
interesting figures as to the extent of the 
nursery business in the United States. 
The total number of nurseries, 4,510; their 
value approximates, as estimated at the 
present gold standard depressed values, 
$41,987,835. The nurseries in the year 
1891 oceupied 172,806 acres of land valued 
at from $15.00 to $150.00 per acre; the 
capital investe@ approximates $54,425,- 
669, furnishing employment to 41,657 men, 
4,580 boys 14 years up and: 2,279 women. 
This is a remarkable good showing result- 
ing chiefly from the evolution of less than 
7> years in this industry; there is 
no industry that feels more 
keenly the great depression in agriculture 
and in horticulture. I can scarcely im- 
agine any industry which has done as 
much for mankind in the whole country 
at large, and produced less millionaires. 
Most nurserymen die comfortably poor in 
the sense that the masses look upon 
wealth, but rich in the satisfaction of 
knowing that as business men from a 
pational standpoint they have done much 
to benefit mankind and made this country 
more desirable for home builders. 

To deny the nursery a high national po- 
sition among the most important and ben- 
eficial industries of our Uncle Sam’s do- 
main, would be to withhold from it as a 
national industry its just dues. The en- 
vious disposed and chronic grumblers 


an undue share in the management of 


State and district horticultural societies. 
As there are no laws that can be justly 


pioneers in horticulture; 


and are certainly ds 


Such 














‘’ The food element in bread and cereals 


— 












celgior, over which again is put a layer of and adjoining States.—J.’ Webster. . 


# 





A sheet of paper is |. this\ evolution for the: betterment of’ the 
people and of the home builders of this 


excelsior, and the bottom of the box se- 


“The boxes are marked the same as for 
apples, except the number of pears is 
marked in one ecrner; 36 if large pears, or 
The largest pears are most 


“Have you ever noticed,” suid one, how 
fond people are of vegetable metaphors 
dealing with a woman ? 


‘cherry’; her hands are always ‘lily hands’; 
her mouth is a ‘rose bud’; her complexion 
is like a ‘peach,’ and her breath is ‘fragrant 


“You have forgotten one” said the cynic. 


It is a scarlet runner.”— 


The Mysteries Growing Deeper. 


Institute, Boston, recently, Prof. G. F. 
supposition thrrt 


are free from difficulties and clear of all 
Instead of such being the case, 
science, he declares, is leading deeper and 


stead of single mysteries an ever-increas- 
He instanced 
in illustration, the Newtonian theory of 
gravitation:as ‘nvolving paradoxes to this 
day unexplained, arguing that, if bodies 
act upon each other at a distance without 


while, on the other hand, if there is a ma- 


men who sat in the market early every 


40 Ing AN (h appt tal 


a cent, ard the other old man sold’ 


The South Wind. 





The south wind floats on silver wings, 
On silver wings 
It floats, and sings . 
To bending bush and lonely tree, 
To snowy hill and drifted lea 
Of passing frost and coming bloom; 
And soon a ‘balf-divined periume, 
The spirit of the hedge-rows, wakes, 
And blows across the frozen lakes, 
And kisses out into the sun 
The silver ripples, one by one. 


The south wind floats on verdant wings, 
On verdant wings 
It floats, and fiings 

Its mantle over all the world; 


> And little fern-fronds, tightly curled, 
Veep up along the freshening Lill, 
And muaidenhair rowms out at will 
Through sheltered nooks, and leafy buds 


Look shyly from their winter hoods, 
And as the north wind steals away 
Don all the merry garb of May. 


The south wind floats on golden wings, 
Adown the air 
It floats and swings, 
Exulting, buoyant, bountiful, 
Like some flame-breasted oriole. 
Bright ingots, yellow as the iorn, 
It threads among the shining corn, 
Blows back o’er mead and hil! again 
The summer tide of yellow grain, 
] And bathes the forest and the wold 
In lustrous seas of deepening gold. 
—Mildred McNeal in April Woman’s Home 
Companion. 


» 





Growing Blackberries. 





Ir. a soil reclaimed from timber and af- 
fording sufficient moisture, viz.. not snb- 
ject to drought, blackberries will do well. 
Mest people plant them too close in the 
beginning and then they do grow. Rows 
six feet apart are none too wide. If the 
ground cannot ‘be spared one may fora year 
or two cultivate corn, or better, potatoos 
or bush beans between the rows. The 
greatest drawback is the red rust, which 
should on no account be permitted to get 
2 foothold. These red-tinged plants grow 
very rapidly, but are easily pulled up. 
Every bit of rust must be burned as soon 
as seen. Of course, very dry. weather 
just before or in fruiting will be disas- 
trous.* When the plants are well up culti- 
vation should be by horse or hand hoe. 
As soon as possible after the plants are 
well started a good mulch of wet straw 
should be applied. This, when done prop- 
cily, need not hinder the growth of pota- 
toes for a year or two. Subsequently the 
bushes will have to be cut back severally 
to admit of horse cultivation. The Wil- 
son, the Early Harvest, Ancient Briton, 
Eldorado, Taylor, Lueretia, Dewberry, 
are some new varieties. Some nurseries 
make a specialty of berries —C. W. M., in 
St. Louis Republic. 









The Strawberry IL 


aay? sae tin ; 
~~ G.-K., Albany, Il.—For Or 7 
years, I have sustained. an -almost_total 


loss of a crop of strawberries by what is 
called here the Strawberry Leaf-Roller. 
The past season, the first attack was made 
just as. the berries were beginning to ripen, 
and in:a week, the leaves looked as though 
a fire had gone over them: the berries were 
au failure, of course. The year before, I 
had gone over this bed (newly set). and 
cut, gathered and burned every leaf that 
showed signs of the roller. That season, 
after the failure, [ scattered mulch over 
the rows and burned it oter with this re- 
sult: A loss of 20 per cent. of the plants 
with still a few plants showing the roller. 
A new bed that made a good growth last 
seuson has been checked at least three 
several times, by as many broods of this 
pest. If any remedy or preventive is 
known that will save the crop for this 
year, it will be valuable information for 
meny. I have sprayed the bed with ar- 
senites twice since fruiting time, with no, 
result that can be seen. 
ANSWERED BY M. V. SLINGER- 
LAND. 
The common Strawberry Leaf-roller 
(Phoxopteris comptana) was ably dis- 
cussed by Prof. Forbes in his second re- 
pert on the insects of Illinois, and it has, 
also, been the subject of considerable in- 
| 









| vestigation at the Kentucky Experiment 
Station. The life history of the insect is 
fairly well understood. There scems to 
be three annual broods: in southern IIl- 
inois, and, possibly, four in’ Kentucky. 
The caterpillars begin work by forming a 
web upon the upper surface of the leaf, by 
means of which, in some unexplained way, 
they double the two halves of the leaf to- 
gether, so that the insects themselves are 
concealed in the fold. Here they eat away 
the surface of the leaf, so that it withers 
and turms brown.—Rural New Yorker. 





A Few Mistakes. 





There are doubtless many causes for 
hard times, among which are bad laws 
and. faulty execution or neglected enforce- 
ment of good ones, oppression of the weak 
by the strong, undue selfishness on the 
part of the excessively rich and thoughtless 
waste among the poor. It is neither of 
these classes that I expect to reach. [i 
is the great middle class, the owners oi 
part owners of homes who read _ these 
cclumns that I would gladly aid. Far to: 
many of us, I believe, are too much tiec 
up to acquire habits or methods of carry- 
ing on our farms. We go over too much 
Jand for the crops we harvest. It costs 
twice as much to cultivate two acres as it 
does to cultivate one, and so long as the 
average crops of the country are less than 
half as large as they should be, we are 
certainly contributing immensely to the 
conditions we deplore. It is not that we 
werk too little, but we misdirect teo mach 
of our labor. We cultivate year after 
year land that would yield double the 
present profit if it were properly drained 
and cleared from rocks and other obstruc- 
tions to easy and profitable cultivation. 
We keep !ard under the plough that should 
be used for pasture, and we compel our 
animals iaboriously to climb recky hill past- 
ures that should have long ago been re- 
elothed with forest growth. Toso often we 
invest in fences around poor land enough 


to have made smaller areas fertile and 
profitable to cultivate. We feed too many 
animals that never pay their keeping. Tox 


many cows yield the equivalent of ‘only 127 
potrds of butter annually when twice that 
amount is considered but a moderate 
product by farmers who do not complain 
of hard times. We waste too much 
animal power hauling loads over highways 
and’ farm roads that are unfit for travel. 
We waste too much time using poor; worn- 
out tools, and too much good money by 
neglecting to care properly for the new’ 





















lungs. 


from our stock to ¢o to waste in various 
ways while we run in debt for commercial 
fertilizers. Some of us are too ready to 
seek a fortune at auction sales or in 
swapping horses. Far too many of us are 
trying to get rich making milk for the 
cities and selling it at less than cost, while 
We xre running up bills with the retail 
butcher and grocer. Too many keep no 
regular accounts so they can know 
which crops are paying and which’ are not 
or so they can tell at the end of the year 
where the income, what there was, has 
gone. I am sure I have named some of 
the causes that have contributed to the 
hard times that a large class of farmers 
have complained of. 

Others may be blamable for some of the 
misery we are enduring, but it is much 
vasier to change our own ways, when we 
find we are wrong, than to compel others 
to change who are sure they are right. If 
we think interest rates are too high and 
that lenders are not giving an equivalent, 
then we should endeavor to get along by 
borrowing less. If every farmer could 
realize, 1s some do, how large a part of the 
family living can come from a good garden 
what a change would be wrought in the 
conditions on thousands of farms that are 
growing no better now. I know cf no 
better safeguard against hard times than 
a good garden well stocked with choice 
fruits and vegetables well cared for. With 
a good garden and a generous flock of 
poultry one can be in a large measure inde- 
pendent of tradesmen. Of course, I know 
that I can lay down no single rule that 
will fit all conditions. If I have dropped 
any seed-thoughts that shall light the path 
of some weary brother my criticism will 
not have been wholly in vain—New York 
Weekly Tribune. 





How to Make $100,000. 
“TI ean give inventors a pointer which 
may be of some value, as well as interest, 
to them,” said an Eastern manufacturer, 
who is in the city to appear before the 
ways and means committee in connection 
with the tariff bill, ‘“‘and that is, there is 
mere money just now in a machine that 
will weave an umbrella cover than any- 
thing else that I know of. I can say, own- 
ing, gas I do, the largest umbrella factory 
in this country, that I would give more 
meney for a machine that would do that 
work than would be needed to start a half 
dozen bicycle plants. 
“Tt would cheapen umbrellas greatly, and 
would also be a source of great profit in 
their manufacture... At present umbrella 
covers have to be cut out of the material 
in sections, and though it is done by ma- 
chinery, and at. little.cost, as. is also the 




















r after You see what 

‘ould be gained if we could weave the 
covers for the frames. Fortunes have 
been spent in attempting to produce this 
seemingly simple machine. 
“T could afford to give $100.000 for such 
a machine as I have described, and I 
know of other manufacturers who could 
do likewise. I had an idea some years 
ago that something would come along to 
take the place of the present wmbrellas, 
but I have seen or heard of nothing so far. 
It was thought that the rubher coats and 
gossamers would supplant the umbrella, 
but though tons and tons of them «re made 
and sold. the use of the umbrelia keeps on 
in the old, old way, the subject of all 
kinds of jokes and squibs, and the only 
kind of property which can be freely 
stolen.” 












Amphibious Man. 





Man becomes almost amphibious in cer- 
{ain regions. Temperature permitting, he 
swims as well, dives better than many ani- 
mals—better, for instance, than any dogs. 
The Greek sponge fishers and the Arabie 
divers must have sight almost as keen be- 
low water as that of the sea otter. They 
have even learned by practice to control 
the consumption of the air supply in their 
The usual time for a kippopota- 
mus to remain below water is five min- 
utes. The pearl fisher can remain below 
two and a half minutes. Ina tank a 
diver has remained under water for four 
minutes. But temperature marks the 
limits of man’s amphibious habits.—Spec- 
tator. 











Fifty Years Ago. 


This is the cradle in which there grew 
That thought of a philanthropic brains 
A remedy that would make life new 
For the multitudes that were racked 
with pain. ° 
*T was sarsaparilla, as made, you know 
By Ayer, some 50 years ago. 





-_Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


was in its infancy half a cen« 
tury ago. To-day it doth “be- 
stride the narrow world like a 
colossus.” What is the secret 
of its power? Its cures! The 
number of them! The wonder 
of them! Imitators have fol- 
lowed it from the beginning of 
its success. They are still be- 
hind it. .Wearing the only 
medal granted to sarsaparilla 
in the World’s Fair of 1893, 
it points proudly to its record, 
Others imitate the remedy}; 
they can’t imitate the record: 





ones. We allow too much of'the manure 
s 





So Years of Cures, 































































































GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 
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Z books free. Poultry Advocate,Syraguse,N.¥ 
EGES! EGGS Toulouse and Emden Geese, Bronze 
and W. H. Turkeys. 20 cents .each. 
ekin a gy AE on my et gs a her *: 4 

- Leghorns, Brahmas Cochins, Eggs $1: r 
$3.00 per 36.P. B.McCormac, New Concord, 0. Box z 
ECGS, 13 for $1.00,‘from extra 
ga choice matings of standard breed 


White Wyandottes, the best general 
purpose fowl in existence. Send 





ior descriptive price-list (it’s 
free). be Ww. WELLS, Prop, © 
Reliable Poultry ¥: ards, 


1 Wall Street, Rochester, N, Y. 


EGGS! EGGS!" 


We guarantee dou! 
the yield when hens f 
are fed green cut bone 





















i er, fi 

than others, Satisfaction 
or money refunded. Send for our 
FREE circular and prices, Address 


A WEBSTER & HANNUM, 
‘ke CAZENOVIA, NEW YORK. 


fWhen writing mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


EGGS, “" 


S.C. B. Leg- re . 

os ae tot Ay pate poh oe aS Se 

for sale $1.00 to $2.00 each. au Y See 
F. W. WELLS, 

1 Wall Sts, Rochester, N. Y, 

Please mentien-Green’s Fruit ‘Grower. 


GREEN’S ECCS. 
<Z<>_\ Brown- Leghorn Hens 


| Ege I offer eggs for hatch- 
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="ing at $1.00: for.13. Try 
-of. these noble’ fowls 


* Qo 
Rochester. N, Y. . 


BROWN LEGHORNS, 
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pa et a 


Please “mention ‘Green's-Fruit Grower. 
SS Aa e7°%, Ss <P mj 


> EMPERIAL:PEKIN DUCKS. 
Eggs for hatching, $1 per 13; $6 per 100. Order at 
once of the LOCUST SHADE PO 


East. Purbam, N. Y. has 
Please mention’ Green’s Fruit Grower. 








8.'C. Brown Leghorns, 13 eggs, 75 cents; 26 eggs 
$1.00. “Good Stock. “ 
, H,. M.:MOYER, Shanesville, Berks Co., Pa 


Piease mentien Green’s Fruit Grower. - 


Bone Cutte 


or the poultryman. 
Sénd for 
Easton, Pa. 





THE CROWN 


for cutting green bones. J 
Best in the world. Lowest in price. 
circular.and testimonials, Wilson Bros., 


-Piéase mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


SPELLING CONTEST 
"$5000.00 CIVEN AWAY. 


Read and be h ; Ww. : 
out o 
PRIZES 


Use no fo: ‘words, no abbrev: , or 
SENT proper names {names of people, cities, etc.) == 
®eY “and you must Rot use any letter twicdjnanosed 
RETURN 
; MEAIL send a Mst-ef over 80 correct —-] 
We will send you at once postpaid,our Diamond Prize Box r= 
containing 1 Beautiful Wateh’Chatn and Charm, 1 Reale 
Transv: Diamond Gem Ring, (equal in appearance OD 
to $60. real Diamond), and a beautiful Oleograph Picture f¥1 
for your Parlor. Remember, you get all these at oncegTo the 
rson who makes the largest list we will give a Valuablec_, 
Pa rlor Organ and for the second largest list we will give e== 
® $100 Bic cle, and for next 98 largest lists we will =e 
giveeach a fine atch. Wewillalso give a 50.00 Stand-frrm 
ard Bicycle in addition to above if you succeed in. 
making a list of over 100 words, in conformity with an 
@pecial offer printed in Home Treasury. Send your list. 
with 25 cents silver or 28 cents in stamps, to pay for a year's 
OME TEI to the celebrated Home Treasury Magazine, to ' 
HOME TREASURY CO.,804 Water St., Augusta,Maine. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


‘Rife Hydraulic Engine 


The most economical successful 
i} method of elevating water known. 
.No cost of operation. 
sy Never stops. “Pumps: 
—- water by water power. 
Spring water delivered 

‘| using muddy water as 

e 


= power. 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 126 Liberty St., New York, 
Piease mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MICHICAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your con- 
dition? If ‘so, come to Michiganwhere you can-get 
comfortable living, good,markets, good neighbor- 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A eoeperons state! ‘ 

he Flint & Pere Marquette R. R.,Co, has good 

lands for sale, prices ranging from séven to fifteen 

doliars per acre, according to location and ‘timber. 

E Terms. You make no mistake locating in this 
ry: Address, A. PATRIARCHE, 

_ Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 


Please ‘mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








except I 
use twice (or N 8 times) in a word, as those 9 
letters are repeated in International.Jfyou ™ 






















New Premier 


BONE CUTTER. 


Used ‘and highly recommended 
by P. H.”. Jacobs,’ New 
orker. ‘J.’ G.- Bicknell,’ Poultry 
Advocate, Poultry Monthly: and 
others. Before buying a Bone Cut- 
4 ter, get circulars, &c. of the Pre. 


<—}— mer. Pp. A. WEBSTER, 
nm Cazenovia, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
#sinum Hairpinn, 


FOR 10 CENTS |--22ris 


lors—Sure to please; also three months’ trial sub- 
scription to The Western World, illustrated 16-page 
monthly—Stories, Fashions, Floriculture, Home 
Degoration, Fancy Work and much other interesting 
and useful reading. Address WESTERN WORLD, 88 
West Jackson Street, Chicago, IH, ! 
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‘with ‘Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
any axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogue free. Address 

EMPIRE G. CO. Quincy, Ill. , 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. ~ 
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grown-.at our nursery -farm. ' 
Address, CHAS. A. GREEN,|| 
4 “becomes 


Eggs; 2 Settings, $2.00. 
¢ . 
AD, Williamson, N. ¥ + 
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The Best: Poultry-House Floor. 


The subject of floors for poultry-houses 
has been discussed more than almost any 
other point about poultry buildings. The 
best authorities. are now nearly agreed 
that. earth is the best floor that can be 
made if-ittis properly prepared. The: rea- 
son for this is that the earth: is in the 
first place a ‘good disinfectant and deo- 
dorizer, and for this reason adapted to 
this purpose, and'in the second place, such 
a floor can be renewed at only the cost 
of the labor used in replacing it. The 
best floor is made of hard-packed clay, 





mould. 
The land on which the poultry-house 


as to carry off surplus moisture readily 


This can best be accomplished by filling 
in until the floor of the poultry-house is 
six inches higher than the surrounding 
surface. The filling should be clay, if it 
car. be got, and in any event it should 
bé slightly dampened and pounded ‘down 
firmly and allowed to dry. before being put 
Then cover with: two ‘inches: of 
garden soil or dust as dry as is conveni- 
ent. As soon as there is any foul odor 
about the house this coat of loose soil 


about twice a month, but in the winter 


soil is raked over and the droppings mixed 


the farm-‘and may:be used on garden crops 
with great benefit. ; 
The objection to a board floor it that it 


a breeder of disease. 
gcod- breeding place for vermin; while one 
of earth acts as a preventive’ in’ a: great 
measure, the dust arising from: the floor 


| acting as an insecticide.—Farmer’s Voice. 





Raising Ducks—How to Do It. 

Editors. Country Gentleman:—Raising 
ducks is simpler, easier and.more. fascinat- 
ing than raising chickens. Those who 
have never tried it should -make the ex- 
‘periment. The most satisfactory. method 
is with ‘good incubator of standard repu- 
tation. Ducks’. eggs are now at their best 
a3 to fertility, and therefore it is the most 
fitting season to make a first trial. ‘The 


4 most popular of all breeds is to-day the 


Imperial Pekin. A few hints on hatching, 
brooding and raising may be of benefit to 
the ‘beginner. : 

Start the incubator and set it at 102 
When you can control the heat 
at this temperature, put in your eggs. 
In.three or four days you will be able to 
test. your eggs, as they, unlike hens’ eggs, 
stow, the developing -germ in a miuch 
shorter-time. Running the machine with 
ducks’ eggs; does not — differ: materially 
from running it with hens’ eggs, except 
that the former, being larger and the 
shells thicker, require, more airing.to dry 
them down or, in other words, develop the 
air cell. On or about the 25th day, stop 
turning and cooling. Some eggs may pip 
on the 26th and many more on the 27th 
day, and all will be out on the 28th, if 
the heat has been kept at an even tem- 
perature of 103 degrees. Unlike chicks, 
the ducks will pip and wait quite a while, 
often twelve or more hours, before they 
break the shell, so do not be alarmed if 
they are much slower hatching. When all 
are out leave them in the bottom of the 
machine an extra twelve hours in a tem- 
perature of 90 degrees, that they may all 
be well dried. off before removing to the 
brooder. Take pains to open your slides, 
however, and give them all the air you 
can. 

Your brooder must be prepared to re- 
ceive the little beauties, and must have 
been running at 90 degrees for at least a 
day. Handle them carefully when re- 
moving, taking pains not to injure their 
legs or feet, as these are very tender. 
Keep them dark and quiet for at least 
half a day in*the brooder, and then coax 
them to eat. Ducklings are very timid, 
much more so than chicks, and will not 
bear handling. 

For a first feed, mix two parts of stale 
bakers’ bread crumbs with one part yolks 
of hard boiled eggs and moisten: all with 
milk, adding a pinch or two of sand, so that 
it will be soft but not-sloppy—sprinkle some 
of this quietly on a clean board in a 
bright place so they can see it, and coax 
them gradually to eat. Have water in 
a low fountain close to the feed board 
where they can easily find it. Once you 
succeed in teaching them to eat and drink, 
and. it is decidedly easy, they will give 
you but little trouble in the future. The 
feed board is only a temporary arrange- 
ment. It is best to construct a small V- 
shaped trough, 3 inches deep, with slats. 
running up from it perpendicularly and 
abcut an inch apart. Feeding in this 
trough permits them to stick their heads 
through the slats and prohibits them from 
trampling on and spoiling their food. 
Make the trough long enough and the 
slats numerous enough that all can have 
a place. This prevents crowding, and 
gives each an even chance, hence promot- 
ing a uniform growth in the flock, which 
is very important. They should be fed 
every two hours all they will eat up clean. 
The first feed mixture may be continwed 
a week or ten days, when gradually, a 
little at first, may be substituted a mess 
ecnsisting of two parts bran and one part 
corn meal, mixed thoroughly with boiling 
water, and fed cold. Always add a small 
quantity of coarse sand to every mixture 
of feed; this is important, and they must 
have it to aid their digestion. Green food 
skould be given when two weeks old, and 
often earlier, depending on the season. 
As they grow, and they will grow faster 
than anything you ever saw, increase the 
proportion of corn meal, and add beef 
scraps, soaked 12 hours before using, to 
the regular mash. They can be let out 
to run in the young, short grass within a 
week from hatch, depending upon the 
weather. ‘This short grass will be their 
bést green food, and they should have free: 
access to it as they grow. 

If you intend to fatten them for.market, 
increase the.corn meal until, at about eight: 
weeks old, you are giving them about 90 
per cent. of it. At ten weeks they should: 
weigh five pounds apiece, and -will give: 
you the finest, sweetest roast you' can. de 
sire, or if sold in market will bring you a 
large price and a handsonie profit. 

Water, to swim in, is not necessary. In 


|, fact it is rather an injury to a soft, green 


duckling, as it @evelops too much muscle, ' 


yj and renders the carcass tough. Many 








emateurs: are deterred trom attempting, 


Pad 





covered with two inches of looSe garden ' 


stands should be drained in such a manner : 


and prevent flooding by the hardest rains. - 


should be removed and a-new One put in. 
In the summer months this must be done’ 


a-longer time may elapse, provided the, 


in it once a week. The soil that is taken: 
out. is one of ‘the best fertilizers about: 


saturated with -the droppings, : 
and; not. only: offensive, but dangerous as; 
Aboard ‘floor: is a: 


duck-raising because of “no pond,” as 
they say. amen 

Ducks are not subject to diseases, as a 
rule, but have ailments which are easily 
prevented. ‘They are not troubled with 
verpin, and, unlike chickens, do not have 
au 4 The lack of coarse sand in the food 
will give them indigestion, and damp quar- 
ters at night will cripple them with rheu- 
matism. Bowel trouble, the scourge of 
the brooder chick, does not trouble the 
duckling, ” 


The duck !ndustry, from a small begin- 


vast proportions, and plants which turn 
out twenty thousand ducklings annually 
are becoming numerous; the demand is 
ever increasing, and che prices, in the 
early spring season, are very high, and 
consequently the profits are very satis- 
factory.—B. BD. E. 





Poultry Notes. 





—Market your surplus stock during the 
coming month. Prices for old birds will 
be higher then than later on. 

—Make the hens scratch for all their 
grain, and you wil! find that they will 
do-very little loafing. 

—Green bones are rich in albumen, phos- 
phate of lime and phosphoric acid, which 
go to make eggs and shells. 
for the health of the flock 
amount of dosing. 

—If you give your hens less care than 
any of your other stock, pay no heed to 
breeding, neglect their quarters and do not 
save their droppings for fertilizer for your 
garden, you cannot expect poultry to pay. 

—Impotent males are often the cause of 
poor hatches. Any bird that can crow is 
not necessarily a good rooster. 

—If.the hen is not a steady setter, she 
ought not to be put to the work of hatch- 
ing eggs, 

-—The nervous hen does not make a good 
setter.. It takes her too long to get down 
to. business. 

—It is very unwise not to spade up the 
runs and sow them to grass every year. 

—A writer tells us that chopped raw 
beets are greatly relished by hens and is 
excellent for them. He feeds a quart 
daily to seventeen hens in winter. 

—There is a discussion going on as to 
whether or not onions fed to hens will im- 
part an onion flavor in the eggs. Some de- 
clare that they will. In the American Cul- 
tivator a writer tells of a very extensive 
poultry keeper who fed 100 bushels of 
onions to his poultry between October and 
January and that no complaint was ever 
made as to an onion flavor in the eggs. 
It is a matter that could be easily put to 
the test. ; 

—It is claimed that chickens will con- 
tract roup from a hen that has a cold, a 
very plausible assertion. 

—The claim is made that if the eggs 
from a hen that has had the roup are used 
for hatching, the chickens will likely have 
the disease. That is a very important 
matter, if it is true, but whether it is 
or not we are not prepared to say. 

—Take advantage of the first pleasant 
day and thoroughly whitewash your hen- 
house. Be sure ‘that the roosts are well 
covered with the wash, and that the nest 
boxes receive a thorough coating, inside 
and out. Do not be afraid of using too 
much of the wash. Air-slaked lime scat- 
tered under the roosts: will do much to 
prevent disease.—Western Plowman. 





Plan for a Hen-house. 





Several Subscribers.—What is a good 
plan. for, a small, frost-proof henhouse?: 
How large should it be for 50 hens, or how 
much. space should each ‘bird have? How 
should it be ventilated? How can it be. 
made frost-proof? It must be warm or 
the hens won’t lay, and if shut up tight, 
it becomes damp, 

Answer.—Our older readers are all fa- 
miliar with the hen business conducted by 
Mr. O. W. Mapes, in Orange County, N. 
Y. His hens are kept in colonies, flocks 
of about 40 being kept in each small house, 
the houses being scattered about the farm 
with no fences between. Wach house is 
12 feet long, 10 feet wide, 8 feet high in 
frcnt, and 5 feet 4 inches in the rear. The 
floor and roof are of matched spruce and 
the siding of matched pine. The roof is 
covered with two-ply tarred roofing felt, 
and the sides are lined with single-ply 
tarred paper. The floor is covered in win- 
ter with a good coating of dry earth, 
which makes it warmer and also furnishes 
a dust bath for the hens. The _ roof 
should be painted once a year with coal 
tar. The houses face the east. Mr. 
Mapes says that the cost of lumber and 
material for such a house is about $25. 
The ventilating is done by sliding the win- 
dow according to the severity of the 
weather, 

Inside, a platform three feet wide ex- 
tends entirely across the rear of the house, 
2 feet 9 inches from the floor, to «atch 
the droppings. One foot above this are 
two roosting poles, made of 2x3-inch fence 
rails planed smooth and painted with coal 
tar. The nests are under the platform, 
so arranged that they are dark, the hens 
enter at the rear, and the eggs may be 
taken out through the front, which is 
hinged. Mr. Mapes also has in each 
house, a cage made of slats, which he 
calls tthe jail, in which broody hens are 
confined. It is midway of one end, fast- 
ened against the wall at the height of 
the platform. The cover,is sloping, which 
prevents the hens using it as a roosting 
place. It seems to us that this house 
meets the requirements of the average 
poultryman who wishes a small house, 
about as well as any of which we know. 
This ‘house, which is intended for 40 hens, 
gives a space of about three square feet 
for each hen; this is about one-half the 
space usually considered necessary. It 
could be made still warmer by making 
the walls double, with a dead-air space 
between, and by making the windows 
double. It might, also, be set up from ‘the 
ground, inclosed on all sides but the front, 
and thus give more space under the house 
for the hens.—Rural New Yorker. 





Profit in Ducks. 





There is, probably, a shorter road to 
success for the inexperienced in poultry 
keeping, in raising ducks for market, than 
in any breed of chickens. There is profit 
in ducks for the fancy, and profit in rais- 
ing them for the market, and it is in pur- 
suing the latter branch that the amateur 
can make the most out of it. 

In starting, it is best to.select the Pekin 
Ducks, a breed of pure white ducks, both 
ducks and drakes being the same color, a 
large variety, too, that are hardy and 
rapid growers. The young ducklings 
reach an eatable size at six to eight weeks, 
and they weight more at that age than any 
breed. of young chickens. Six pounds is 
a rare weight for an adult duck, although 
some attain the weight of ten, and even 
twelve pounds, but such specimens are 
the result of high feeding and forcing from 
the very first, and all the time, until fully. 


grcwn.. 

A Pekin. duck will lay seventy-five to 
one, hundred eggs during the first half of. 
the year, but very few if any during the 
autumn. bee 4 
‘The best plan. ig to utilize the.ducks as 
layers during the spring months _ only,: 





about the first of September, thus secur- 


picking them the first of June, and again 


ning a few years ago, has now reached. 


—A good, clean dust bath will do more: 
than any‘ 


| utilize his time and that of his horses 


ing two lots of feathers from each duck, 
which will be worth more than the eggs 
thet might: be obtained during the sum- 
mer. 

We would recommend hatching the eggs 
in incubators, and raising the ducks in 
breoders until large enough to eat. By 
pursuing this course the business can be 


of water is desirable’ for the old stock, 
but it is not necessary for the young 


they can be gotten ap to an eatable size 
without running’ at large at all. 

In feeding them feed ground § grain 
chiefly, avoid whole ‘grain, and keep the 
premises clean.—H. B. Geer in Market 
Basket. 





Eggs and Prices. 





No matter how fresh the eggs may be 
that you send to market, the reliable mer- 
chant, if you are unknown to him, will 
“candle” them; that is, he will test them 
by looking through the eggs in a dark place 
at a strong light, and should he find only 
one egg that is stale, your whole lot. will 
be graded accordingly. Nothing is so af-, 
fected by suspicion as an egg, and the only 


arm all suspicion by shipping no eggs to 


to be strictly fresh. Once let a merchant 
discover that he can depend on you, and 
you will have no difficulty in securing 
even more than the regular price, for 
strictly fresh eggs are salable at all times, 


Poultry Keeper. 


Duck Eggs. 


The duck eggs produced in this country 
amount probably to less than one-half of 
one per cent. of the total egg production. 
Still there are sold in the ¢ourse of the 
season a great many thousand duck eggs. 
The season is brief, lasting practically 
only about two months, from March 1 to 
May 1. And the larger proportion of the 
eggs come in the first 45 days of that per- 
iod. Among the wholesale egg dealers of 
New York there are only three or four 
that handle duck eggs largely. About two- 
thirds of the duck eggs brought to this 
market come from the shores of Chesa- 
peake Bay, the rest mainly from Virginia 
and from New Orleans. Duck eggs sold 
in the West come more largely from the 
South. Baltimore eggs, which include 
eggs from along the Chesapeake Bay, are 
the best. Such eggs bring at wholesale 
five fo eight certs a.dozen more than eggs 
from farther, South. At retail duck eggs 
sell for about twice as much as hens’, 
eses. Weight for, weight they sell for 
about the same, the duck eggs being so 
mvch larger. They are used for the same. 
ptrposes as hens’ eggs. They are bought 
mainly by people of foreign birth. There 
is a market fer all the duck eggs pro- 
duced.—_New York Sun. 





In raising ducks set the eggs under 
hens; when hatched remove to a box 
lined with paper and kept in a warm 
place with all the sunshine possible. When 
two days old put in a board pen during 
day time. Feed bread soaked in watter 
and pressed dry. ‘Dc not give them wa'ter 
to swim in until three weeks old. Dust 
with Persian insect powder once a week; 
when four weeks. old feed on corn bread 
soaked in sweet milk; young onion tops 
cut fine and mixed with their feed are 
healthful. After:four weeks old they will 
thrive on almost any :diet and will grow 
with Jess wate{' to swim in than. is gen- 
erally supposed, Always keep water for 
drinking as ,pure..and clean as _ possible, 
changing often-and. putting gravel in the 
dish where water is kept. Ducks in my 
experience have been more profitable than 
ehickens.—Aunt Carrie in Farm and 
Home. 5 
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Chance for Co-operation. 





Although the prices of bone-cutters are 
now very reasonable, there are many men 
and women, keeping small flocks of .chick- 
ens, who do not feel that they can afford 
to buy one solely for their own use. In 
such cases it is usually a very easy mat- 
ter to get up a club to purchase one of 
good size to be used by all the members. 
Each member can grind his own supply 
of bone, or one member, especially if pos- 
sessed of a small horse or wind mill power, 
can cut for all the members, and make a 
smal] charge for his work. In many places 
the owner of a. bone mill is able to make 
quite a good income from the sale of 
green-cut bone to his neighbors, and thus 


during the winter season, when work is 
slack, 





Horticultural Notes. 





—Do not expect to grow healthful trees 
for a long number. of years on the same 
spot of ground, without adding some fertil- 
ity to the soil. 
—It is stated upon good authority, that 
if South Missouri is blessed with a favor- 
able season, over 400 car loads of straw- 
berries may be confidently expected from 
that section. 
—There was a great scarcity of Albe- 
magle Pippins last year, the entire crop 
amounting to only 1,000 barrels. The 
English supply of this, their favorite 
variety, was mainly made up.of Newtown 
Pippins from the Hudson river district of 
New York. 
—Professor Stedman wishes us to state 
that the bulletin on “The Woolly Aphis of 
the Apple,’ just issued by the Missouri 
Experiment Station, will be sent free to all 
who apply for same. Address, Director 
> apna Station, Columbia, Boone Co., 
On 
—Pears, plums and cherries will grow 
frem cuttings in the South as we know 
from actual observation. If- planted out 
like currant and gooseberry cuttings they 
usually make a growth of from one to two 
feet the first season. This is quite an ad- 
vantage to fruit growers, if they will take 
advantage of it, and properly plant cut- 
tings of the scions of their best fruits. 
—The “Rural New Yorker’ says that ob- 
servant strawberry growers have noticed 
than when nitrate of soda is applied to nat- 
urally soft-berried varieties of strawberries 
such as Sharpless, the fruit loses color 
and becomes softer, while such varieties 
as Wilson and. Lovett retain their color 
and firmness. When slower-acting fish or 
tank fertilizers are used even the natur- 
ally soft berries are not injured. 
—One of the best kinds of grafting-wax 
for general use is made of four parts resin, 
two parts beewax and one part tallow. 
Melt together, pour into a pail of water, 
end pull like molasses candy. Almost any 
wax will melt in the sun in the hottest 
summer days, and should be covered with. 
cloth or paper. If you want a harder wax 
than this, add one part more resin. -You 
ean try this wax by a hot stove and find 
out its melting point.—Rural World. 





Many a man, who has been sent to-an. 
early and even suicidal grave, by. the. tor- 
tures of dyspepsia, would be alive and 
well to-day, had he tested the virtues of. 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This is no temporary. 
appetizer, but a radical, scientific 


kept well in hand and. a large number. 
raised in a small space, a pond or stream - 


stock: that is intended for the market, as 


of great advantage to subsoil it. 


cooler than when plowed as 
The plants should be set six feet apart 


way to secure the highest prices is to dis-. 


market except such as are known by you. 


and at special prices for choice lots.—. 


divided into two classes, the red and the 
is looked for, the suckers. made by the: 


crease of plant. These are thrown up: 
about. the .old plants in summer, and if 
cut off in spring they will be found to 
be nicely rooted. But they do not make 
enough root to sustain a long cane, and 
when planted they should be cut down 
to about six inches of the ground. 
blackeap is propagated by bending over 
the cane when the growth for the season 
is about completed, 
touch ground. Put a little stone or ¢clod 
of soil on it just behind the point, to 
keep it in close contact with the earth, 
and it will root out just as strawberries 
do. 
spring, when they should be cut off and 
set out by themselves. | 
nethiig but 2 mass of roots and ‘a little 
crown, looking. much 
plant as seen early in spring. But when 
set out a cane will spring up in time, 
forming a nice plant by fall. 


vided, just as those of the raspberry are. 
When an increase of plants is desired in 
a much faster way than this plan of di- 
vision will allow, growing from pieces of 
roots is resorted to. Running a spade into 
thé ground about the plants will result in 
a good many suckers ‘springing up, but 
in many cases this is not the place where 
the young plants are desired to appear. 
better plan is to take up a patch of plants, 
eut off a good lot of roots and then reset 
the plants, first topping them considerably. 
Then cut up the roots into 'engths of about 
three inches. Then open a small trench to a 
depth that will allow of the roots being’ 
eovered with about two inches of soil, lay 
the roots along it, cover up nicely, and the 
work is done. 
early spring. Should a mild time come 
during the winter the roots can be cut up 
then and kept in damp earth until spring. 
Failures are often reported 
blackeap tips, but if the work of laying 
down be done just as the growth for the 
season. has nearly stopped, and the ends 
be not buried too deep, but very few will 
fail to grow.—Practical. Farmer. 


and again.the question of suitable pack- 
ages in which to ship berries. This is a 
very important matter to those who are 
removed from market, and the following 
on ‘the subject, written by J. H. Hale, 
of South 
Strawberry Culturist, will be of interest: 
“If.one is to pick, pack and hurry off 
fruit when it is damp or in the heat of the 
day, ventilated packages are a necessity. 
For berries properly handled, picked in 
the cool of the day, when dry, or put in 
ecld storage for cooling as soon as picked, 
it will be found that they keep much longer 
and be a brighter and better color if put 
in nearly tight packages. . 


erg and those in the vicinity of Boston 
used the round quart boxes, with a wooden 
cover, if was usually possible to find a 
crate of sound berries four or five days 
after they were put on the market; now, 
with our ventilated crates and baskets, 
the only bright, showy berries to be found, 
after they have been on, the market a 
day, -will be by turning the basket upside 
down and finding the bright berries that 
are on the bottom away from the air. 
certainly am in favor of tight packages 
in the hands of men who know how to 
handle their fruit before shipment. 


berries here and also. have a test plot 
where I grow about every variety under 
cultivation and in testing the newer kinds 
so as. to get at their commercial value, 
color, carrying capacity, ete, I annually 
keep, my specimens of fruit in various 
wiys.and have always found that. those 
that are. kept away from any circulation 
of air and pretty thoroughly boxed up are, 
the ones that keep longest and show .up. 
the brightest at the end.” . , 


New. England was for 100,000;000 
for ENAMELINE. |: ; 


How to Grow. the English 





The English gooseberry is unfortunately | 
subject to mildew in this country, and 
Americans know little or nothing ofgth-s 
very excellent fruit. Martin Benson, im. 
the March number of Vick's Magazjne, 
tells. how he raised: it successfully without 
mildew, and has large crops of the finest 
fruit. A very excellent illustration. ac: 
companies the description and growers of 
small fruits should see the, article. entire. 
A portion: of the article is here quoted, 
after a perusal of which the reader will 
wish to see the whole: 

The soil should be rich and deep, and if 
possible a slope facing the north should be 
chosen. It should also. be sufficiently re- 
moved from any tree to prevent the roots 
robbing the plants, The soil should be 
plowed as deeply as possible, and it is also 
This will 
give a deep bed of loose soil, which will 
retain moisture must better and keep 
ordinarily. 


each way. After or before the plants are 
set I prepare posts, each eight or ten feet 
long, of some lasting timber; these are set 
in the ground two feet deep, and ten or 
twelve feet apart each way, among the 
gooseberry bushes; pieces of timber are 
nailed from post to post, and on these are 
nailed slats or laths enough to make a 
half shade. This will furnish all the pror 
tection needed from the hot sun, and at 
the same time permit of a free circulation 
of air. After this is done I mulch the en- 
tire surface of the ground to the depth of 
a foot with straw or other litter, placing it 
up close around the plants. This mulch 
must be placed on thick enough to keep 
down all weed growth, and each fall an 
additional amount should be placed over 
the old. If the soil is rich to begin with 
and the mulching is attended to properly, 
it will be years before the plants require 
fertilizing, but if needed it can easily he 
applied by using coarse, strawy manure 
for the mulching material. The soil if 
mulched as directed will always remain 
cool and moist, and fruit of the greatest 
quantities will be. produced. 





Propagating Raspberries and 
Blackberries, 





It is to the interest of farmers and 
fruit growers to know how to increase 
their stock of raspberries and blackber- 
ries.. A few plants rightly used will soon 
affurd enough for a good-sized planta- 
tion, saving. the cost of purchasing addi- 
tional plants, often an item of some, im- 
portance, especially when the kind may 
be a new and expensive one. -For the 
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ONSIDER THE COST. Suppose the 
building is 60x25x20. It will require 
to paint it, 14 gals. ready-mixed paint 


















at $1.25 per gal.— $17.50. 


_ Or, four 25-lb. kegs of white lead, $6.00; 


five gals. pure linseed oil, $2.00 ; four cans 
tinting colors, 80 ‘cts.; %4 pt. Japan dryer, 


‘15..cts.3.14 pt. turpentine, § cts. ‘ Total, 
‘$¢9.00—a saving of $8.50 in favor of 
Pure White Lead without considering 
its greater durability. . Examine the brand 
(see list). 

By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col. 
FREE ,ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

evaluable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
alsé cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
intending’ to paint. 


National Lead Co. 1 Broadway, New York. 





35,24 
IN 
PRIZES 


Are you a smart speller? .We give $5,242.00 away in prizes 
‘to those able to make the largest lists of words from the 
word ENTHUSIASTIC. You can make at least twenty, we 
believe, and if you can you will get a present anyway, and if 

‘our list is the largest you will get the Rosewood Piano, 

ere are the rules to follow: Use only words in the English 
language: Do not use any letters in a word more times than 
it appears in ENTHUSIASTIC. Words spelled alike can be 
used only once. Use any dictionary, and we allow to be 
counted proper nouns, pronouns, prefixes, suffixes, any leziti- 
mate ‘word. This is the way: Eat, Eats, Nat, Nut, Nuts, Net, 
' Nets, Tat, Sat, Set, Hat, Hats. Use these words in your list, 

The publisher of WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER 
MONTHLY will give away, on July 19, valuable presents— 
amounting'to $5,242.00-—divided into 1,000 prizes, for the largest 

. lists of words as above. A $700.00 Rose Upright Piano to 
the person making the largest list; a 1o-vol. set of Century 
Dictionary with stand, value $130.00, for the second largest; 
a $100.00 high-grade model ’97 Bicycle for each of the next four 
largest lists; a 2-vol. set.of Standard Dictionary, value $26.0, 
for seventh largest list ; a Webster Dictionary, latest edition, 
value $10.50, for eighth largest list ; $5.00 each for the next 109 
largest lists; $4.00 each for the next 100, largest, and $3.0 
each for the next roo largest lists; 4co Dress@Patterns J 
(Organdies and Grenadines), value $s.00-each, for the next 4o 
largest lists; 167 Kombi Cameras, value $3.00 each, for the next 
167 largest lists, and 125 Cash Prizes of $2.00 each for the next 
x25 largest lists—1,coo prizes in all. Rev. Joseph Sanderson, 
Horatio Alger, Jr., and John Habberton will award the 
zes. ‘Don’t you think you could be one of these prize 
winners? You will enjoy the making of your list. Why not 
try. for the first prize? The above rewards are given free 
and without consideration for the ,purpose of attracting 
attention to our handsome woman’s magazine, thirty-six 
pages, each page containing four long columns, finely illus. 
trated, and all original matter, long and short stories by the 
best authors ; price, $1.00 per year. To enter the contest it is 
necessary for you to send 25 cents (money-order, silver or 
stamps) for a three-months’ trial.subseription with ag list 
of words, and every person sending the 25 cents and a list of 
twenty words or more is guaranteed an extra present by 
return mail (in addition to the magazine) of a 200-page book, 
“Treasure Island,’’-by Robert ‘Louis Stevenson. We givea 
complete edition, handy size, finely printed in handsome 
type. Satisfaction. guaranteed in every case or money re. 
funded.’ Lists should be sent. at once, and not later than 
:| July 1. The namesand addresses ef successful contestants 
will be printed in August issue, published July 25. Our pub. 
‘| lication has been‘éstablished ten years. e refer you to any 
mercantile agency for.our standing. Make your list now, 
Address WOMAN’S WORLD AND JENNESS MILLER MONTHLY, 
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REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


Should Horticulturists Teach 
Horticulture. 








An experienced horticulturist of West- 
ern New York, of considerable reputation, 
in a recent address before the Massa- 
ehusetts Horticultural Society, declared 
that the practice of giving away the se- 
crets of the market gardener has had the 
effect of increasing competition, overstock- 
ing the market and greatly reducing prices. 
This declaration, maybe, probably is true. 
What then; shall experienced, well in- 
formed horticulturists cease to teach hor- 
ticulture? We hardly think the man who 
made the statement would answer in ‘the 
aftirmatiye, for he is a writer for the hor- 
ticultural press, an assistant editor and 
the author of two or three books upon 
specialties in horticulture. But the asser- 
tion voices a conviction quite common 
among all trades, professions and voca- 
tions. To keep the secrets of the craft 
from outsiders to prevent competition is 
a common sentiment. It is considered the 
dictate of prudence, yet 1s not a sertiment 
to be highly commended. It is not a lib- 
eral, a noble, a philanthropic, an altru- 
istic sentiment. Over forty years ago, 
when I first began to write for the horti- 
cultural press, giving some of the results 
of my observations and experiences as a 
market gardener, I was admonished not 
to give away the secrets of the vocation. 
Young men whom I employed and in- 
structed in the art ef gardening were sub- 
sequently employed by others, who wanted 
to learn the secrets of the craft and who 
became, in consequence, competitors in the 
local markets, reducing prices, to my loss. 
It is the watchword of a narrow prudence. 
It is opposed to the spirit of the age, which 
would educate, draw. out, the natural ca- 
pacities of every one, that each may then 
select the vocation for which he is best 
fitted. I fear that Green’s Fruit Grower 
has given away many of the secrets of 
fruit growing to hundreds of thousands 
who are now supplying their own families 
with an abundance of luscious fruits and 
competing in the markets of our country 
and of the world. To be sure, at times 
the supply increases faster than the de- 
mand, but the “laws of trade and produc- 
tion” will soon regulate that and all work 
together in harmony. I question whether 
anyone is prepared to deny that the paper 
has done an immense amount of good to 
mankind, in that direction. Yes, let the 
light shine; let knowledge freely flow! Our 
free schoools, offering the boon of free edu- 
cation to every son and daughter who will 
avail themselves of it, is one of the bright- 
est gems in the diadem of free America. 


SOME FRUIT NOTES. 


As a rule, fruit in Monroe county came 
through the winter in excellent condition, 
and all species, except apples, are now, 
early in May, very promising. In Roches- 
ter the mercury, at no time during the 
winter, registered below zero, and _else- 
where in the county not more than three 
or four degrees below. Peaches and cher- 
ries are blossoming very full, and pears 
and plums also. This is not the most 
favorable weather for pollenation, cloudy, 
misty, sprinkling every now and then, but 
it is cool and the blossoms will probably 
hang on some time until the pollen be- 
comes dry. On the 20th of April the mer- 
cury dropped to 20 degrees, yet the repro- 
ductive organs were so completely wrapped 
in their integuments—petals. and sepals, 
corolla and calyx—ias to-pretect them fiom 
the effects of low temperature. Neverthe- 
less, in this climate there is many a ship 
between flower and fruit.. Two years ago 
there’ were immense quantities of young 
fruits frozen to death on the 22d of May. 
One experience of that kind is sufficient 
for a decade, 

June is near at hand—the month when 
fruition commences. The month of the 
luscious strawberry! Most of the prepara- 
tions for the strawberry crop are already 
made and blossoming is about to com- 
mence. A very shalluw cultivation and 
then, just before ripening commences, a 
mulch of clean straw to keep the berries 
clean and keep the moisture from evap- 
orating, would add to size of berries and 
number of quarts, and Where irrigation is 
feasible, the crop may be greatly increased 
by copious supplies of water. Pure water 
is considerably improved when presented 
in the form of strawberry juice. 


TILLAGH AND MOISTURE. 

Conservation of moisture and drawing 
it within reach of the roots of growing 
vegetation is a prominent work in June 
in relation to many other horticultural 
crops besides strawberries, and farm crops 
as well. There is moisture below the 
reach of the roots to be brought up Ty 
capillary attraction, and an ccean of water, 
invisible in the atmosphere, to ‘be brought 
down and circulated through the *ellow, 
porous soil down to the thirsty roots. It 
has been abundantly proven that dry soil 
will absorb from the air a large percent- 
age of its own weight of aqueous vapor. 
Much has been said and said truly, of late 
years, by scientific writers of the efficacy 
of tillage in causing ascending water to 
stop at the roots of plants, by breaking 
the capillary ‘tubes, but the fact that fre- 
quent stirring of the surface will encour- 
age the entrance of the moisture-laden at- 
mosphere to those roots, has been almost 
ignored. And it should be remembered, 
that this same atmosphere carries with it 
to the roots of plants, in addition to the 
beneficent moisture, a small percentage of 
nitrogen in the form of ammonia. 


FREE TILLAGE AND FREE FER- 
TILIZATION. 


The gospel of free tillage is now being 
loudly proclaimed throughout our land 
and cannot be too faithfully practiced; 
but, it should be borne in mind that its 
effect is not to add very much plant-food 
to the soil, but rather to hasten the de- 
composition and appropriation of that al- 
ready there locked up in chemical com- 
pounds, Jeaving the soil still more depleted 
when the crops are removed. The honest, 
couscientious horticulturist who is always 
concerned to pay all of his debts, will be 
careful ‘to estimate the amounts o? plant- 
food removed with his crops and return 
the same to the soil in some form of fer- 
tilizer. I am inclined to think that the 
woes of our agriculturists are to a great 
extent due to their own dishonesty, and 
that of their predecessors, in robbing the 
soil of its plant-food and selling it off the 
farm, thus, making it more difficult for 
each succeeding generation and even for 
the present generation, from year to year, 
to wrest from the soil a living, because of 
its gradual impoverishment. Hence the 
reckless course of agriculturists may be 
termed not only a conspiracy. against fu- 
ture generations, but also a conspiracy 
against their own future, their old age. 

If, as we are often reminded, wealth is 
bestowed upon us by Providence, not for 
our own selfish enjoyment, but.as the 
almoner of God to this helpless children, 


we should with even greater reason con-’ 


sider the plant-food of the soil as but a 
temporary loan, to be converted into vari- 
ous forms of vegetable products of whole- 
scme nourishment for the human family 
then to be 
scrupulously returned in some form to the 


} soi: for the benefit of posterity. 
We sometimes 


hear aged farmers, in a 





spirit of self-gratulation, declare that they 
have always paid one hundred cents on 
the dollar, that in the language of the 
Apostle Paul, they “owe no man,” yet, 
could their true account with the world be 
sho them by a skilled and correct ac- 
ccuntant they would see a large balance 
against them for value of plant-food sold 
off of their hundreds of acres and never 
replaced for the benefit of succeeding gen- 
erations. Instead of honest debt payers 
they are famine breeders for posterity. 
Therefore would I admonish readers of 
Green’s Fruit Grower to keep the imple- 
ments of tillage bright and active during 
the month of June and the months imme- 
diately following, to draw all the energy 
possible from earth, air and water, trans- 
muting it into edibles that will transmit 
it to man and beasts, but fail not to re- 
turn that plant-food, in cheaper forms, to 
the soil from which you borrowed it. I 
question whether any man has a right to 
deplete the soil, to leave it poorer than he 
finds it. 

A GOOD NURSERY AND PLANTING 

SEASON. 

The success of fruit growing is greatly 
affected by the character of the season 
in which the digging, distribution and 
planting of nursery stock is effected. If 
the season is so short that it is impossible 
for the planter to receive and plant before 
the buds have opened, it will be hard work 
to make many of the trees and plants live 
and make a good growth the first season. 
The spring of 1896 was an illustration of 
the worst kind of a nursery season. The 
ground remained frozen solid all through 
March and up to about the 8th of April. 
Four days later summer temperature com- 
menced and a few days later the mercury 
was revelling in the eighties and the buds 
opened and growing rapidly. None but 
experts could handle nursery stock under 
such conditions and make it live and flour- 
ish. It was the worst nursery and planting 
season I ever knew. This season was-the 
opposite. Very soon after the lst of 
March the frost was out of the ground 
and left it free for the remainder of the 
spiirg. March was so cool that ‘buds 
hardly enlarged during thé month and 
not to any considerable extent until after 
the middle of April. There were more 
than six weeks for the distribution of 
nursery stock and there was an immense 
amount sent out from Monroe county and 
a favorable time for planting it. Was 
pleased to learn that Green’s Nursery 
Co, had a very large trade and that orders 
for the Loudon red raspberry exhausted 
the supply. 

By the way, I observe that Prof. May- 
nard, of the Hatch Experiment Station, 
Amberst, Mass., in a fruit bulletin, re 
cently issued, giving lists of varieties of 
the different species of fruits that have 
proved best adapted to New England, 
says: “The Loudon is called the most 
promising red raspberry on the station list. 
Its yield was double that of any other 
kind.” Such favorable testimonials from 
intelligent, disinterested parties, must be 
highly gratifying to Mr. Green, who has 
so emphatically commended it to readers 
of his fruit grower.—P. C. Reynolds. 





Chestnut Culture Increasing. 


Interest in chestnut planting and in the 
iniprovement of varieties does not slacken 
in New Jersey, whatever may be tlie pulse 
of the rest of the country; but the grow- 
ers of early and extra early sorts have 
struck a rather funny snag. They have 
improved the chestnut in earliness until 
last ceason they got their crop on the mar- 
ket too early for the Japanese venders. 
Having improved the chestnut, they must. 
new train fhe venders who take most -of 
the large early sorts up to the proper 
standard of expectation. They were not 
locking for the nuts so early as they ap- 
peared this year. With chestnuts that 
bring from ten to fourteen dollars a bushel. 
perhaps the growers thereof can afford to 
0 forth some effgrt at both ends of the 
ine, 





Strawberries in Central New 


York, 

A prominent strawberry grower of Os- 
wego county refers to last season as the 
most wonderful oné for receipts within his 
knowledge. A good many growers real- 
ized from $1,000 down to $500 and $300 
from a single acre of strawberries; $52,- 
000 was paid in for strawberries in one 
small town. On Oswego county’s very 
stony uplands, Bedery Wood, is the best 
erly, and Parker Farle, the best straw- 
berry ever tested. Sfary, the finest berry 
grown in some secticns of the country, is 
a failure here; the same may be said 
of Timbrell, and Atlantic is a failure with 
the ordinary grower, although fine with 
scme. Marshall is to be recommended, 
but the early blossoms are _ frequently 
destroyed by frost. William Belt is a 
sort to keep the eye on closely, as though 
not yet much tested, it seems likely to 
prove a leadér.—American Agriculturist. 





Temperance. 


The consumption of spirituous liquors 
has increased to a remarkable dezree dur- 
ing the past forty years in proportion to 
the increase in population. Our new in- 
dustrial forces and systems are the com- 
pelling influences in this reform.  Rail- 
roads, for example, now make _ sobriety 
obligatory upon their employes. An in- 
temperate man can no longer obtain a rail- 
road position. So it is in all great fac- 
tories, foundries, mills, electric works 
building and machinery shops. Men who 
are but moderate drinkers are debarred 
from positions of trust in any of these 
trades. Even the elevatell lines and 
trolley car companies have recently decid- 
ed that they will employ only men of the 
strictest sobriety. Intemperance is he- 
coming, More and more so every duy, a dis- 
tinct barrier to success. Not only the 
man of drinking habits, but the molerate 
tippler finds himself outstripped by the 
man of strict sobriety. It is a very signif- 
icant fact that the managers of the great- 
est liquor trust in America recently adopt- 
ed an iron clad rule to employ none but 
strictly temperate men.—Yankee Blade. 





Profitable Utilization of Waste 
Fruit. 


With closer margins for profit in fruit 
growing in California, many orchards and 
vineyard products which were at one time 
allowed to go to waste are now 
utilized, and made a_ source of profit. 
Around the drying sheds immense piles of 
apricot and peach stones used to accumu- 
late, and were at one time accounted 
worthless. These are now sold for fuel and 
are considered equal to coal. At the 
wineries, grape stems and seeds are now 
used for fertilizers, but more important is 
the use of orange and lemon culls, and 
the discarded pomace of the wineries. For 
the purpose. of using unmarketable lemons, 
a citrus acid factory has been established 
and is now sueceessfully conducted. The 
lemon crop of San Diego is a large and 
an increasing one and the utilization of 
the culis in the manufacture of citric acid 
has built up a prosperous business and 
ene¢ that gives promise of material increase 
in the future. This affords a hint of what 
may eventually be done, even though in 
a different: way, with much of the surplus 
small fruits of the older middle and’ east- 
ern states.—American Agriculturist. 
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Dusk. 


When Day has overpast, ere Night has come, 
When toil is over, tired feet at rest, 

Hot hands are still, and to the fading West 
We oo. em shaded eyes, doubting and 

umd; 

When hearts beat, muffled as a funeral drum, 
And, like a tired bird, within the breast 

The weak-winged spirit broods upon its nest 
Conscious Le naught but peace, weary and 

num 


We turn to God. We lift our hands to pray, 

We blow the altar embers, till the flame 

cate < heavenward. No longer gods, the 
shane 

Of Failure haunts us from the wasted day. 

Stripped of our strength, we throw the cast- 
off husk 

Of pride aside, and turn to God at dusk. 

—William Lindsay. 


The Drunkard. 





It appears the drunkard has been a ter- 
ror from time immemorial. The Chinese, 
Hindoos, Persians, Mexicans of old, and 
all nations of the present time join in the 
midnight revelry of the drunkard. 

It is related of Noah that he came out 
of the ark,: disgusted with the water all 
over the face of the earth, and took upon 
himself strong drink; therefore that act 
was called the first drink. 

Mabal was drinking when his beautiful 
wife, Abigail, returned from her expedi- 
tion to save her husband. 

Herod was in a drunkard revelry when 
ths daughter Heroditus wheeled in the 
dance before him. 

Belshazzer, and many others with him, 
were singing the midnight song when the 
handwriting appeared on the wall. 

—Isaiah mentions the drunkards of the 
Ephesians. 

A law was passed by the Athenians to 
be punished, giving a man double punish- 
ment while drunk, 

It was at that time when Alexander the 
Great, arose from a banquet, and stuck a 
spear through the head of Citus. 

In the time of Oliver Cromwell the evil 
was great: the offenders were compelled 
to wear a drunkard’s cloak. 

All ages join in this crying curse of hu- 
manity. 





Value of Apples. 


Apples have many good medicinal quali- 
ties. Chemically they are composed of 
vegetable fibre, albumen, sugar, gum, 
chlorophyl, malic acid, lime, and much 
water. Furthermore, the German an- 
alysts says that the apple contains a larg- 
er percentage of phosphorus, is admirably 
adapted to renewing the essential nervous 
matter of the brain and the spinal cord. 
It is, perhaps, for some reason, rudely 
understood, that old Scandinavian - tradi- 
tions represent the apple as the food of the 
gods, who, when they felt themselves to 
be growing feeble and infirm, resorted to 
this fruit, renewing their powers of mind 
and body. The acids of the apple are of 
singular use for men of sedentary habits, 
whose livers are sluggish in action, those 
acids serving to eliminate from the body 
roxious matters, which, if retained, wowd 
make the brain heavy and dull, to bring 
about jaundice or skin eruptions and other 
allied troubles. Some such experience 
must have led to the custom of taking 
apple sauce with roast pork, rich goose, and 
other like dishes. The malie acid of ripe 
apples, either raw, or cooked, will neutral- 
ize any excess of chalky matter engendered 
by eating too much meat. It is slso a 
fact that such fruits as apple, the pear, 
and the plum, when taken ripe and with- 
ent sugar, diminish acidity in the stomach 
rather than provoke tit. © Their yegetable 
sauces and juices “are eonverted into 
alkaline carbonates by the chemical action 
of the stomach juices, which tend to 
counteract acidity. 





Truck Farming. 


Most farmers would find it better and 
cheaper to purchase chezry trees of some 
reputable nurseryman than to attempt to 
grow the stocks, and bud or graft them. 
As this is contrary to the advice given for 
other trees, I will give my reason for it. 
‘The nurserymen have little or no difficulty 
in procuring seed from seedling trees 
which have not been grafted, such as will 
make the best stocks, or from those in 
which the buds did not live, and it re- 
quires more skill, or at least more care, to 
successfully bud the cherry than the peach 
or plum, owing to the liability of the bark 
to peel off and curl away from the bud 
or scion. 

There_are some kinds which will grow 
true to the parent stock from the seed, 
with only o¢casional sports and upon them 
and not on budded trees do the growers 
depend for their seeds. They sow them in 
boxes in the fall, or in open ground early 
in the spring in drills three feet apart, and 
the next fall protect them with mulch, or 
heel them in on the south side of some 
building, to be set in nursery rows the 
rext spring, about a foot apart in the row. 
By the last of July or early in August, if 
not too warm and wet, they may be budded 
if they have made a good growth, and 
should be ready to set in the field by the 
next spring or fall. 

The cherry will grow like the plum upon 
almost any soil unless very wet, but likes 
best a deep rich loam. The different varie- 
ties vary somewhat in this, as they do in 
their habits of growth. Some sorts upon 
strong and rather moist soil will spread 
their limbs until they would touch at fifty 
feet apart, while others grow more up- 
right, and would not touch at fifteen feet 
apart. Where land is plenty we should 
give abundant room, preferring to have as 
much of a low, wide-spreading tree as we 
could get, while close planting would have 
a tendency to make upright growth. Ina 
village lot I have seen them growing well 
at a rod apart, and I have seen a fifty- 
yeer-old iree standing alcne covering 2 
space more than fifty feet across, and load- 
ed with bushels of cherries. It may inter- 
est some to know that thcse who knew the 
tree when it was young said the fruit wis 
then small and scarcely better than the 
wild cherry that grows in strings or 
racemes. As I knew it, after many years 
growth in a garden where it was liberally 
manured, the fruit was as large, sweet and 
od as any I.ever ate. 

Wet the tree should not be heavily ma- 
nured while young, as most of our varieties 
are rank growing, and, therefore, rather 
apt to winter-kill at the ends of the 
branches, and even sometimes to be in- 
jured by extreme hot weather after a rapid 
growth in the spring. Heavy manurinz 
may also result in overbearing, sacrificing 
quality to quantity of fruit, more setting 
on the branches than can grow to good 
size A steady and regular growth is better 
than a rapid one. 

It is well, at least while the tree is 
young, to cut off the ends of the limbs each 
fall after the leaves drop, taking nearly 
one-third of the season’s growth, as it 
bears only in wood two years old or more. 
This and cutting out dead branches is all 
the pruning the cherry tree needs. 

Like other stone fruits it requires a fer- 
tilizer or manure rich in potash, but it will 
bear more nitrogen also after the tree has 
attained a good growth. 

Although the tree is sometimes troubled 
by caterpillars and canker worms, 
will not often trouble the cherry if they 
ean find apple trees to feed upon, and 
they can be kept away by spraying with 
some of the arsenical poisons when they 
are found upon the tree. The fungous.dis- 
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ease, which sometimes causes the fruit to 
rot upon the tree before it ripens, is a 
worse enemy than any insect. To guard 
against this, spray with the solution of sul- 
phate of copper in the early spring before 
the buds start, using it very strong. After 
the blossoms have fallen, spray again with 
same, but using a weaker solution, not 
more than two ounces of sulphate of cop- 
per in a hund gallons of water; repeat 
about once in two weeks until the fruit be- 
gins to ripen. If so much spraying is 
troublesome, it is also vexatious to fail 
to find any cherries fit to eat or to cook 
after watching a good crop grow. Spray- 
ing seems to be almost a necessity now, if 
one would have good fruit of any kind, 
and if others spray, there will be no mar- 
ket for any but good fruit. 

The curculio sometimes attacks the 
cherry, and if abundant it may be neces- 
sary to either add an arsenical compound 
to the spraying mixture after the fruit 
has set, or fight them by jarring off and 
burning. There is also a slug which at- 
tacks the leaf in some sections, that may 
need to be destroyed by spraying. 

As regards varieties, one may take his 
choice of those which are so acid as to be 
almost unsuitable for eating excepting 
when cooked and well sweetened; those 
that are so sweet as to have almost a 
sickish taste to some, or a milder flavored 
fruit that a few like, but which is to me 
about as insipid as a piece of chalk. Cata- 
logues and nurserymen will give full in- 
formation in regard to them’ if one wishes 
to buy trees. If budding or grafting for 
one’s own use, scions can be taken from 
such _ varieties as have been tried and 
‘proved good. 

The beautiful form and the flowers of 
the cherry make it a desirable ornamenta) 
tree near the house, and I would udvise 
every farmer to have a few. Have enough 
to furnish fruit for family use and a sur- 
plus for the birds. They are particularly 
fond of all. but the very sour varieties, and 
will be apt to rob a single tree so that 
its owner can get but little well-ripened 
fruit from it. 

But the service they do in destroying in- 
sects in the orchard and garden is well 
worth the trouble of setting a few fruit 
trees for them. 

The cherry tree usually does better in 
a northern exposure than upon the south 
side of a hill or building.—Ames, in Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 





How to Feed the Future Inhab- 
itants of the World. 


A statistician, who evidently has a good 
deal of spare time on his hands, has been 
making some statements in answer to the 
theory of certain croakers, that at the pres- 
ent rate of things it will not be very long 
before the earth will be too full of inhabit- 
ants to live comfortably, and that they will 
be somewhat bothered to find subsistence 
on the face of it. 

According to the London Geographical 
Society, the estimates are that there are 
51,238,800 square miles of land area on 
the earth’s surface. 

The population of the world is said to be 
1,487,900,000. This would give a square 
mile to every 29 inhabitants. When one 
stops to consider how many people can 
get a good living from a mile square of 
the earth’s surface the absurdity of any 
suggestion of over-population, as far as 
food product is concerned, for a long while 
to come, is clearly apparent. 

It is not amiss to say half of the crops 
of the country, taking them all together, are 
wasted, Hither they are not properly 
planted,:or are imperfectly cared for, or are 
not tharvested when they should be, or 
when harvested, are allowed to decay for 
lack of care, or, to go even farther than 
this, when they are distribwted to familie: 
they are not properly utilized, and this add: 
still more to the waste. 


It is estimated that were all persons whc 
have already lived on the earth to reappear 
in the fleshly tabernacle, they could lx 
massed under a roof not larger than the 
entire state of Texas. This would allow 
fourteen square yards for every one of the 
earth’s inhabitants from the earliest ree 
ords of human existence to the present day. 
or ® room ten feet square. At this rate 
the population would be nothing like as 


York city. There is a block in the metr pp- 
olis which is 625 feet lony, 285 feet wide. 
Upon this fragment of creation dwell 
8,160 persons. 

As population increases,gcertain consum- 
ing elements must necessarily be restricted. 
and better provision made for caring for 
the food products already furnished and 
making arrangements for new sorts of edi- 
bles. An immense amount of grain-seeds 
and fruit is consumed by beasts of burden; 
some of them are in turn made to supply 
the tables of the lords of the soil. A large 
amount of fertilizer is used up in growing 
purely ornamental! things. 


If it becomes a question of the possibil- 
ity of wresting from the soil its greatest 
products, it would be neccessary to elim- 
inate ithe luxuries and refuse to permit the 
growth of those things which are merely 
to be looked at. According to the pres- 
ent ratio of increase of population, it may 
be necessary in the year 4,000 to look wel! 
to our fields and gardens and see_if we 
have the means of sustaining life, for by 
that time we can count upon about fifty- 
six billions of human beings, and it will 
take a goodly supply of provender to feed 
them. Then the thinning out of unneces- 
sary animals, the utilizing of waste spaces 
and the evolvement of food products from 
atmospheric elements must be looked after. 

It has been stated that it is now possible 
to make certain articles of diet from at- 
mospheric elements, and this sort of thing 
will be necessary upon a very large scale. 
This is an amusing and not uninteresting 
subject upon which to figure and speculate, 
and would furnish occupation for a great 
many idle hours. 
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Strange New Shrub that Cures 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases, 
Rheumatism, ete. Free. 


We have previously described the new 
botanie discovery, Alkavis, which proves 
a specific cure for diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disorder of the Kid- 
neys or urinary organs. It is now stated 
that Alkavis is a product of the well- 
known Kava-Kava Shrub, and is a speci- 
fic cure for these diseases just as quinine 
is for malaria. Hon. R. C. Wood,of Lowell, 
Ind., writes that in four weeks Alkavis 
cured him of Kidney and bladder disease 
of ten years’. standing, and Rev. Thomas 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., gives simi- 
lar testimony. Many ladies also testify 
to its wonderful curative powers in dis- 
orders peculiar to womanhood. The only 
importers of Alkavis so far are the Church 
Kidney Cure Co., of 418 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, and they are so anxious to 
prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepaid by mail to évery reader of 
Green’s Fruit Grower who is a Sufferer 
from any form of Kidney or Bladder 
disorder, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, 
Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in Back, Female 
Complafnts, or other affliction due to im- 
proper action of the Kidneys or Urinary 
Organs. We advise all Sufferers to send 
their names and address to the company 
and receive the Alkavis free. It is sent 
to you entirely free, to prove its wonder- 





ful curative power. 
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OP! Constipation Kil You! 


ANDY CATHARTIC 


CURE CONSTIPATION 


REGULATE THE LIVER 

THE MOST WONDERFUL, RELIABLE anv EFFECTIVE 
} MEDICINE ¢ EVER * DISCOVERED. 
) ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED ti,etacver erip or eripe,but cause easy natural results, Sem- 
) pleand booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal, Can.,orNew York. 219. 








SEED PACKETS. 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGS. 


Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. 


The only complete Catalogue of Flower and 
taining all colored illustrations. 


Write for prices. 
Vegetable Seed Packet Designs published, con - 


Frice to “ Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. 


Also BANNERS 


SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty. Write for estimates. 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co, 
409-411-413-415 Pearl St., New York 





AIA, Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 
WA) Guaranteed two years. Write at once for new beautifully Lilustrated 200 


ry - 
TINIAN 
A KANY he most stylish carriage. Prices in 


A” Grade, $44 every state. Highest awards at Worlds Fairand Atlanta Exposition. 


age Catalogue showing latest styles in large variety, from a $10 cart to \7Rg S 


plain ‘figures. Testimenials from “yn 


Writeto-day. Catalogue Free. ALLIANCE CARRIAGE CO., 2vs East Court Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, © 
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Fruits and Vegetables. 


LEMON GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. 


It does seem that California is destined 
to enter into competition with fruit grow- 
ers from all parts of the world. In orange 
culture it has long since achieved an emi- 
nence; and now lemon culture is getting 
to be'also one.of their profitable industries. 


THE BARRY PEAR. 


The Canadian Horticulturist notes that 
the best winter pears are the Winter Nelis, 
Easter Beurre and Josephine de Malines; 
but with these, there is a vacancy for 
something which will mature a little later, 
so as to carry pears right into the spring 
It is said that this vacancy is 
very well filled by the Barry pear The 
Barry pear was raised in California by Mr, 
B. F. Fox, and in quality is regarded as 
one of the best pears in its season. 


BLBERTA PEACH. 


You say, in a fecent issue, that “the 
Klberta peach is considered the most de- 
sirable of all the yellow-fleshed peaches, 
Crawford’s Yellow excepting. Possibly 
some of its popularity comes from its high 
coloring.” 

I have been growing the Elberta both in 
xyeorgia and here in Connecticut for some 
years, and there is no question in my mind 
but what it is the best yellow peach now 
known, far superior to the Crawfords in 
every particular. As to its coloring, it is 
very bright indeed in the South; but the 
Elberta, as grown in Delaware and New 
Jersey and in some <ections of New Eng- 
land, the last few years, has been some- 
what lacking in color, and if there is any 
one fault that may be found with this va- 
riety, I think it will be that in northern 
sections of the country it may lack the 
red blush on the sunny side, which makes 
it so attractive and desirable. Of course 
we shall know more about this after a few 
years more of fruiting; but I am of the 
opinion now that in northern sections of 
the country we shall have to feed our 
lands pretty liberally with potash to give 
the Elberta its best color. 

As to its hardiness of fruit bud, Monday 
morning, December 28th last, the tempera- 
ture in this vicinity ranged from 15 to 20 
degrees below zero. Since then we have 
had a week of quite warm weather, thaw- 
ing out things pretty thoroughly. An ex- 
amination of our Elberta orchards show 
that very few of the fruit buds have been 
injured—practically all alive after this se- 
vere freeze; and it was one of the varie- 
ties that gave us some little fruit here 
last year when the peach crop was a 
practical failure. It is not quite so hardy 
as Crosby. Connecticut, or Hill’s Chili; 
but I think more so than Mountain Rose, 
Oldmixon and Stump, which are quite 
desirable and hardy varieties here.—J. H. 
Hale in Meehan’s Monthly. 





I find cornstalks to be the best protec- 
tion of currants. Place them lengthwise 
of the row; about two feet on each side 
of the row, and four to six inches deep. 
But for strawberry beds I prefer good 
clean wheat straw, the coarser the better, 
by having the ground free from weeds. 
When hard freezing comes on, cover with 
straw about two inches deep all over the 
ground, then in early spring as soon as 
the ground will do to stir on top, take a 
sharp hoe or a fine-toothed rake and lift 
straw and stir. the top of the ground, leav- 
ing the straw up loose, which will give 
them air and prevent them from smother- 
ing and holds them back from blooming, 
which protects them from late frosts.— 
A. M. Mullin in Strawberry Culturist, 

I assume that the cornstalks are applied 
as a mulch; since currants need no winter 
protection. It requires some skill and 
experience to grow strawberries by the 
above system. If the covering is left on 
too long the crop will be ruined, as mine 
was once.—C. A. Green. 





—A prosperous iniquity is the most un- 
prosperous thing in the world.—Jeremy 


Taylor. 
—Defect in our behavior, coming short 





often escapes 
our observation.—Locke. 


ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
COLORED PLATES. 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed fog 
Nurserymen. Plate Books made to order, 


Price Lists, Order Books, etc. 
SEND FOR LATEST 
awe CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
176 WN. Water Street. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FR ae men and farm renters to become 


tarm owners. Mailed without charge on appli- 
cation to P.S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 

Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TRY IT FREE 


$50 Arlington Machine for - 
Stingers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 
® and 27 other styles. Ail attachments 





A booklet, handsomely illustrated 
describing Nebraska, her farmsand 
the opportunities there for young 
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a  \testimonials Free. nce. 
Address (in fall), GASH BUYERS’ U 
164 West Van Boren St. 8°30, vERS’ One 


vith the best success 


©, The Way To Spray isto usetne 
h NOVELTY FORCE 
ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty offorce and little labor 
required. Neat, compact, light 
and economical. We deliver 
sample for only @1.50. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


the Bergor Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


Warranted ga 
Ten Yeurs. 








Wanted Agents, Dealers, Farmers, 
$50 


or others having Top Buggy®27. 
spare time to take sa 4 Pass. Top Surrey, $40 
$46 Road Buggy, $20.25 


ordersfer Buggies 

Cartsand Harness $21 Team Harness, $10.25 
at ent prices. $8 Bi “ $3.70 
Buy of Factory. SaveMiddleman’s Profit. Where we have noAgea' 
we sell Consumers at factory prices. Order quick. Catalogue free. 


U. 8. BUGGY & CART CO., J 26. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 


Send youraddress with 2cstamp forIllus. 
Catalog. giving full description of Single 
and Double Custom Hand-Made Oak 
Leather Harness. Sold direct to consu- 
mer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 
"o., No. 14 Church &t., Owego, N. Y¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
s, Mag- 
uzines, Novelties, ag If so, send 


us a 2 cent stamp & we will 


Bens] 
put your name in our “Agents? Bevecterd, 
° which we send to fi 8, pabl an 
supply houses; best chance you ever had; send 
atonce. Wewills se & delight you. Address 
Qeemmerrers HARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, NewYork City 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


G DO YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 
Lots 


of LETTERS, Papers, Card 











You work right 


Ly aWeek Easy. sxti=.2 
No trouble to make $18 a waek easy. Write te 
us at how easy it can be 


will be for interest 
waly ~s 


quick, will be 
done. Send us your eddress any ‘vay. 
Send us your rome any vay egies. 


to investigate. Write yy. You can 
week easy. ROYAL MANUFATURING CO, 


Please mention Green’s Iruit Grower. 


BIG WALUE ! 
“SURE NUFF” 


FOR $1.00 


Rural New Yorker, 
American Poultry Advocate, 
Green’s Fruit Grower. 


ALL THREE PAPERS FOR ONLY $1.00 - 


the price of Rural New Yorker alone and unti 
recently the price was $2.00 per year. It never 
was more ably edited or more carefully conduc- 
ted than now. American Poultry Advocate is 
published monthly at Syracuse, N. Y., and takes 
first rank among the poultry papers. The effort 
of the management of the Fruit Grower is to 
make it “better and better every year.” - 
Remember you have to send us only $1.00 to 
have all three papers mailed to your address. 


GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER, 
«ROCHESTER, N. Y 












~ the apples were picked and barreled. It 
~ecst us 40c. ‘per bushel for this cold storage, 
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- structed is lost, and this loss in the cells 
1s made up by air, which immediately 
_ takes the place of the juices which have 





Green’s Fruit Grower. 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL. 
Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 


CHARLES A, GREEM, Editor. 


J. CLINTON PEET, Business Manager. 
Price, 50 cents per year, Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves, 

Rates for advertising space, made known on 
application. It is "the intention of the 
publishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to a1- 
mit none, but reliable adyertisers, We 
lose ng $1,000 per year by gefusing 
business m parties whose reliability migh 
be qnestioned. We believe that all the ad- 
vertisements in this paper are from reliable 

rties but if subscribers find any of them: 
© be otherwise we will esteem it a saver if 
they will advise us. We will.at any time 
give our personal attention to any complaints 
which we receive. 


Xntered at Rcchester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 











ROCHESTER, N. Y., JUNE, 1897. 
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The circulatiqn of GREEN’s FrvuIT GROWER 
ts larger ra any other horticultural 
paper publishedin America. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
card in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
oceurs now and then on account of similar- 
ity of names, etc. Kindly give this your 
@ttention and thus greatly aid us, 























Fight the Currant Worm. 





If a single bush of currant or goose-~ 
berry is attacked by the currant worm an 
alarm of danger should be sounded simi- 
lar to that when fire is discovered in « 
building. It is easy to combat the currant 
worm if attacked at once, but if delayed 
a day an entire plantation may be stripped 
of foliage, and then it is too late to fight 
the insect. Yesterday, May 12th, I found 
a gooseberry bush stripped, partially, of 
foliage. In half an hour from that time 
our men were spraying the entire planta- 
tion. ‘The trouble in, fighting the currant 
worm is that most people do not keep 
watch of their bushes and are not aware 
of the serious injury that may be done in 
a short space of time. A supply of Helie- 
bore should be kept constantly on hané, 
with the proper spraying apparatus to 
fight these insects. The Hellebore can be 
applied to the bushes when wet with dew 
in the morning in its dry form. Be care- 
ful not to breathe the dust of the Helle- 
bore as it is poisondus. Or the Hellebore 
may be mixed with water and applied in 
the form of a spray. See our spray caien- 
dar. 

The canker worm and other insects re- 
quire equally prompt attention. All are 
described in our spray calendar in May 
issue, 





Experience in Wintering Applies. 





We had on our fruit farm near Roches- 
ter a large crop of apples last Fall. The 
yield of apples in this section of the coun- 
try and in many other localities _was the 
largest ever known.- This large yield with 
the limited ability of the mass of people 
to purchase apples made the question of 
disposing of large crops a serious prob- 
lem. We succeeded, however, in market- 
ing the appirs at a paying price. 

We picked the fruit quite early, as soon 
as it had colored, and before the Fall 
winds came on to whip it off. As fast 
as picked from the trees we placed the 
apples upon tables, sorted out the first- 
class fruit, pat it at once into barrels, 
without sweating, and headed the barrels, 
removing the barrel of fruit to as cool a 
place as we could find. 

Since the trees were so heavily laden, 
not over one-half was graded ag first- 
class. This left a large amount of nice 
fruit, somewhat undersized, among which 
were large sized apples containiag de- 
fects, such as small holes drilled in by the 
curculio, etc. We announced by adver- 
tising that we had apples for sale. While 
I have among my exchanges nearly all the 
Agricultural papers of the country, I do 
not remember seeing other advertisements 
of apples for sale in any of these papers. 
We had numerous responses to our adver- 
tisements, and I attribute our success in 
selling this fruit largely to our having 
advertised it. We received numerous calls 
from the South, sending one carload of 
six hundred bushels of the No. 2 Bald- 
win’s at 121-2c. per bushel, loaded in car 
in bulk, without barreling or boxing. We 
thus received $75 for this carload of sec- 
ond-class Baldwins. Through scme mis- 
take this carload of apples, which should 
have gone to Virginia direct, went to Har- 
risburg, Pa., and lay on the track there 
for some time, Notwithstanding this de- 
lay, it arrived in Virginia in excellent 
condition and the purchasers -were satis- 
fied with the profits, although they paid 
high charges for freight. 

In response to our advertisement we re- 
ceived orders ranging from one to fifty 
barrels, which went mostly to consumers 
direct, and often small retailers from vari- 
ous parts of the country, some Fast, some 
West, some at the South. These small 
orders consumed the bulk of our apple 
crop, and the price received was $1.25 per 
barrel on board cars here, without com- 
mission to any one; in fact, we did not 
pay any commission on any of the apples 
sold. We shipped two barrels by express 
to California. 

In order to obtain personal experience 
we placed a carloed of apples, something 


over two hundred barrels in cold storage 
on Moclester within a short time after 


from November until the first of May. or 
in ease the apples remained until the first 
of June 5c. extra. per barrel. . In the same 
‘cold storage house were 20,000 barrels of 
apples, purchased by commission men as 
they came from the farmers. 

I wish to dwell particularly on one 
point, and that is the theory of mine 
which is contrary to that of most fruit 
growers, which is that apples do not 
meed to be sweatecé before placed in bar- 
rels after picking. Most fruit growers 
hold that apples are not ready to barrel 
until they have laid in piles for a week, 
or two, and bave gone through the sweat- 
ing process. I have combated this idea, 
and my recent experience has proyed 
that I am right. Our apples were put in 
barrels directly as picked from. the trees, 
and very soon thereafter piaced in cold 
storage house. One lot of 10,000 barrels 
bought promiscuously from farmers, which 
we may suppose to have gore through the 
Sweating process. before being bar- 
reled, began to decay early in May and 
had to be re-sorted and .marketed. 

I recently “had a conversation with a 
man of large ‘experience in cold storage, 
and he informed me that there was no 
question in his mind that I was correct 
in regard to my theory of sweating. He 
said that when an apple sweats a portion 
of the cells of which the apple is con- 


; and when air enters the cells, 





with it enters the germs of decay. . 
-, We watched the apple market carefully 


‘and received reports from various parts 


RB 


‘as when it entered. Butter, eggs and poul- 





what: depressed. We finally received re- 
ports from: Zanesville, Ohio, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., along in the latter part of May 
that apples were retailing there at $2.00 
and $2.25 per barrel, but since it would 
cost 25e. bushel to get them there, and 
perhaps B0c. commission for selling, and 
singe it had cost us 40c. to place them in 
cold. storage, and considering other rea- 
sons, we did not think it would warrant 


commission -house proposed to buy the 
fruit at $1.50 per barrel as they stood in 
the cold storage house, But the next day 
or two the market dropped ii New York, 
where they intended to ship, owing to the 
fact that large holders of cold storage 
fruit.in.Philadelphia had flooded the New 
York market with Baldwins, thus the sale 
was not consummated. A few days later 
We received a telegram from Washington 
asking for the price on our fruit, and we 
finally sold the carload of Baldwins at 
$1.50 per barrel on board cars at Roch- 
ester, without freight or commission 
charges, 

While our experience in the cold storage 
of Baldwins is not very rosy-hued as re- 
gards profit, it is on the whole satisfactory, 
since if we had sold the apples in the 
Fall from the orchard we should not have 
received over 70c. per bushel. But the 
item of greatest value is the experience 
we have had in cold storage. We know 
now that apples picked and put in cold 
storage in good condition as early in the 
Fall as possible, may be kept safely until 
June first, or later, and-any ordinary sea- 
son it would be far more profitable than 
during the present season of great abund- 
ance. We have learned that it is very 
important that the apples should go into 
cold storage at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after being removed from the trees. 
We had a wagon load of Spies, partly No. 
1 and partly No. 2, which were placed in 
cold storage in Decembe: after being 
stcred in a barn fora month or two. These 
apples did not keep well. To our sur 
prise the No. 2 apples kept far better 
than the No. 1, which were exceedingly 
large and very beautiful. 


Another thing we learned was that ap- 
ples taken from cold storage will keep 
well. The prevailing idea is that the 
moment the apples are taken from cold 
storage they must be consumed or they 
will immediately decay. In order to test 
this we removed a barrel of our Baldwins 
from the cold storage in April and kept 
the1a in our cellar for a month, They did 
not decay .as much as similar apples 
would have decayed kept in ordinary cel- 
lars; in fact, we were astonished at the 
keeping qualities of these apples. We 
also learned that the quality of apples 
placed there is improved. I cannot re- 
member ever having eaten Baldwin appiss 
of finer quality than these which came 
out of cold storage late in April, While 
the flesh was firm, the apples were ripe 
and in fine condition for eating. 


The method of refrigeration by our cold 
storage house is the method used in man- 
ufacturing ice, and the same as that used 
in breweries; that is, the system of am- 
mcnia, etc. Our apples were kept at a 
temperature of thirty-two degrees. 

Our experience in cold storage is such 
that in future we shall place our Bartlett, 
Anjou, and Duchess pears in cold storage, 
also our apples in case the market price 
is not profitable when fruit is gathered. 
It is our opinion that fruit growers are 
now aware of the marvelous opportunities 
of preserving their fruit in cold storage 
houses. A man of large experience told 
us he could put a ripe apple in cold stor- 
age house and remove it at the end of 
one year in precisely the same cofdition 


try, fish and many other items can also be 
kept in cold storage. We urge our read- 
ers to visit cold storage houses in their lo- 
eality, and inform themselves on this im- 
pertant subject. 





Why Newly Transplanted Trees 
Die. 





It has been claimed that not half of the 
trees sold by nurserymen liye to fake 
a bearing orchard. This may or may not 
be true. I think it paints the picture too 
dark. 

There are nurserymen who are not as 
particular as they should be in handling 
trees. Some men are very easy about 
everything. A nurseryman who hopes to 
succeed must be on the alert to protect 
his trees from frost, from wind and sun, 
and must handle with care at every 
stage from planting until the arrival at 
the home of the planter. The anxious 
nurseryman often shortens his life by his 
efforts to lengthen the life of his products, 
While there are instances where trees 
do not arrive at the planter’s home in good 
condition, and this may be one cause of 
failure, there is no doubt that the prime 
eacse of failure is the lack of experience 
on the part of the planter, 

Thrifty fruit trees should live when 


transplanted and make successful orchards. 


If they do not, something is wrong son:e- 
where. Surely the season has much to do 
with success. If summer comes quick on 
the heels of winter, accompanied by dry 
weather and hot winds, success will not be 
so certain. Particularly is this the case 
with strawberry, and black-cap raspber- 
ries, and other delicate items. 
Possibly the prime cause of failure in 
transplanting trees is that the tops, that 
is the branches, are not cut back sufficient 
wken planting is done. Remember that 
a tree sent from the nursery has perhaps 
a thousand buds on its branches. It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose that if 
half these branches are cut away, leaving 
only five hundred buds, those remaining 
will start more successfully than if all 
were allowed to remain. As a matter of 
fact five or six buds on the top of a tree 
is sufficient to form five or six branches; 
therefore no-harm can be done if the tops 
of all fruit trees were cut back so as to 
leave only four to six inches of each 
branch projecting out from the body of 
the tree, but if the branches are cut back 
one-half their length it will help them 
much in the ordeal of transplanting. 
Planters of peach trees invariably cut 
away every branch: close to the trunk, 
and head back the top so that after plant- 
ing the tree is:only two feet high, without 
a branch. 
Rose bushes should be cut back severe- 
ly, never leaving more’ than one foot of 
cane and only one good: strong cane. The 
seme may be said of grapes as has been 
aid of roses. Raspberry and blackberry 
plants should be cut back to one foot. 
There are some ornamental trees which 
will not bear cutting back, among them 
being the Cut-leaved Weeping Birch. 
Maples, elms and others of that class can 
be cut back severely. If all the branches 
were removed and the top cut off abruptly 
at any height the tree will succeed. I 
remember when a boy digging maples 
from the forest, which were twelve feet 
high and branched at the top. I sawed 
those trees off at the top, leaving only a 
straight pole, six to eight feet high. These 
trees immediately formed a handSome top, 
although there was not.a branch to be 
seen upon them when planted. 
‘Trees should be planted in finely culti- 
vated soil; likewise fruit plants and orna- 
mentals. It sometimes happens, however, 
that it is desirable to plant these in a grass 
plot or other ground that is not cultivated. 





the country, which were not flattering, 


for the roots, and when the roots are 
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partially covered spade still further 
away on the borders ‘of the excavation, 
hus loosening up the ground and leaving 
the soil in the vicinity much in the condi- 
tion of cultivated land. You can see at 
a-glance that if you simply dig a small 
hole in the hard soil and plant your tree 
there without loosening the adjoining soll 
the tree has small chance of living. A 
hard dry soil bordering the place where 
the tree was planted quick absorbs the 
moisture of the soil about the roots and 
the tree perishes, 

I notice in the public parks of Roches- 
ter, where valuable trees have been plant- 
ed, and where each tree is expected to 
represent hundreds of dollars, that the 
soil over the newly transplanted tree is 
mulched with four to six inches of hay or 
straw for a distance of three or four feet 
on every side of the tree, making an ex- 
panse of five or six feet in diameter thus 
heavily mulched. Can you not be con- 
vinced of the superior opportunity of a 
tree thus carefully planted and mulched 
over thatrof a tree planted in a small hole 
dug in the hard soil, or in a grassy plot. 

Newly planted strawberries often perish 
owing to the fact that the ground is not 
made fine enough or firm about them 
atter planting. When not fine or firm the 
wind penetrates the soil and dries it out, 
and the plant is not in the natural condi- 
tion in which it was before it was dis- 
turbed from its bed. Be careful to pack 
the earth firmly about every newly trans- 
planted tree, particularly that which is 
first placed around the roots. The earth 
last placed on the surface may be left 
loose. It is not too late now to cut back 
the branches of newly planted trees, etc. 





Professor Lowe on Insects. 





Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower:—Sir. 
The apple orchards in this section are se- 
riously injured by the ravages of the 
Plum Curculio. 

Can it successfully be destroyed by 
spraying with arsenical sprays, and if so, 
when is the best time to apply? 

Our State Experiment Station pro- 
bounce the injuries those of the Plum 
Curculio, but give little hope of destroying 
them with arsenites. On the other hand, 
I see that in a bulletin issued by Cornell 
University in ’88 they consider London 
Purple effectual 

If of sufficient interest, I wish you 
would publish the Life History of the 
Plum Curculio and the latest conclusions 
as to his destruction. 

Can some adhesive substance like glu- 
cose or soap be used with sprays to re- 
tain the poison effectually through rains, 
thus rendering repeated applications un- 
necessary ? 

Actiig upon suggestions received from 
Oregon bulletins and from a paragraph 
copied from report of Gypsy Moth Com- 
mission of Massachusetts, at my last 
spraying in last of July for Codlin Moth 
I used soap and molasses with the usual 
quantity of purple and lime in soft pond 
water, 

The adhesiveness was remarkable, last- 
ing partially despite heavy rains with 
much wind till picking time in October. 


I shall not use the adhesive mixture so 
late in the season again, as heavy rains 
are not a certainty so late in the season 
in this section. 

On a part of the application the sor- 
ghum molasses was omitted, but little dif- 
ference was noted in the adhesiveness. 


If any conclusions upon the practicabil- 
ity or effectiveness of adding an adhesive 
substance have been arrived at by any of 
the stations or individuals in the Bast, we 
would be glad to hear of them through 
~ ae Grower, and oblige Karl Al- 

rich, 


REPLY BY PROF. V. H. LOWE. 


The life history of the plum curculio 
may be briefly stated as follows: The bee- 
tles seek shelter during the winter in al- 
mcst any kind of rubbish, but apparently 
prefer accumulated leaves, chips of bark,. 
ete., which have fallen from the trees. 
They are active early in the spring and 
are said to feed on any tender part of 
the tree above ground, as the green bark 
and opening buds. As soon as the leaves 
appear they attack these, also the young 
flowers and fruit. As soon as the young 
plums have become well formed the fe 
male curculio makes preparations to de- 
posit her eggs. The first makes. a 
crescent-shaped cut through the skin of 
the fruit and then separates the flap of 
skin and the flesh that clings to it and 
elevates it slightly. This done, she in- 
serts an egg into the flap. This is evi- 
dently done for the purpose of delaying 
growth, thus preventing injury to the del 
icate egg. The eggs hatch in a few days 
and the grubs begin at once to bore into 
the fruit. About midsummer the larvae 
are full grown. They then go into the 
ground to pupate. The pupae change to 
beetles in a week or ten days. The bee- 
tles are very soon ready to seek shelter 
for the winter. 

There are two principal methods of com- 
bating the plum curculis, and is to spray 
the trees with Paris green just as soon 
as the young leaves appear. The object 
of this is to poison the beatles before they 
have begun to lay eggs. The other method 
is to “jar” the trees every day while the 
beetles are working in the orchard.The bee- 
tles are caught in “curculio catchers’ as 
they fall from the tree and quickly killed. 
Many orchardists consider spraying desir- 
able and practice it every year. One great 
trouble at present with spraying with 
Paris green is the fact that there is a good 
deal of impure Paris green on the market. 
Be sure that the Paris green is pure, then 
spray thoroughly, using enough freshly 
slaked lime to make the mixture “milky.” 
The lime not only makes the mixture 
spread better, but it makes it adhere to 
the leaves and bark, The lime is better 
than either molasses or soap, as either of 
these will be washed off by the rain, 
While spraying keep the mixture: well 
agitated, in order to keep the Paris green 
and lime from sinking to the bottom of 
the tank. It is undoubtedly true that many 


if not most of the failures in spray- 
ing with Paris green is due not 
orly to the fact that the Paris 


green used is often impure, but also be- 
cause the mixture is not sufficiently agi- 
tated to insure an even application of the 
poison. . . 

The old method of “jarring” the trees 
is too well understood to need discussing 
at length hes», The most important points 
are to begin early and to be persistent. 
Of course it is not usually practical to at- 
tempt to jar old apple trees, but it may 
be resorted to while the trees are young. 

If My. Aldrich intends to spray his trees 
this spring, why not apply Bordeaux mix- 
ture with the Paris green? The expense 
of the copper sulphate, etc., is slight.. The 
Bordeaux will keep away the apple’scab 
and help to give the foliage ,health’ and 
vigor. It will also help in keeping leaf- 
eating insects off from the trees. The 
Paris green should be used with‘ the. Bor- 
dcaux mixture in the same proportions as 
with water, namely, one pound to 150 gal- 
kns of the diluted Bordeaux. It will not 
be necessary to add any adhesive sub- 
stance as the lime in the Bordeaux makes 
the mixture adhere well to the trees. Lon- 
don purple cannot be depended upon as 
an insecticide as the percentage of arsenic 





When this is the case dig a larger hole | 





varies—V. H. L. (of Geneva, N. Y¥., Bx- 
periment Station, Editor.) —; 
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Professor Dodge on Biology. 





No. 4. 

Professor Dodge began his’ biological 
lecture at the Reynolds library by de- 
scribing the common mushroom, as a type 
of one of the groups of fungi. Fungi are 
plants which are destitute of the green 
coloring matter, or chlorophy], which is so 
characteristic of the higher plants. The 
presence of this substance enables the 
plant possessing it to manufacture a large 
part of its food out of water and carbonic 
acid gas. Other plants, like moulds, 
mushrooms, ete., which have no chloro- 
phyl are obliged to feed: on the bodies of 
living organisms, as parasites, or else on 
their decaying remains, Fungi are consid- 
ered to be related to the green algae, 
because many of their reproduction proc- 
esses are very much alike, Te edible 
mushroom is a portion only, the spore- 
bearing portion, of the plant. The rest 
consists of a mass of root-like parts buried 
in the soil. The spores are borne by the 
gills under the umbrella-shaped dome. The 
Spores are fine oval bodies, which are so 
light and dry that the slightest breath 
blows them away. Falling upon moist 
ground, the spores germinate, producing 
a root-like growth upon which the aerial 
spore-bearing part, the mushroom, is de- 
veloped. 

The lecturer described several other fun- 
gi which are more or less similar in char- 
,acter. The familiar rock lichen was de- 
scribed next. It was thought for many 
years that this form of life was a plant 
by itself, The German botanist, Schwen- 
dener, however, advanced the theory that 
a lichen is a.plant community consisting 
of a fungus living as a parasite on a 
green-celled plant, .This theory remained 
unproved, however, until a French botan- 
ist succeeded in getting lichen spores to 
germinate in the presence of some of 
these isolated green cells. The fungus 
growth from the. spores attacked the 
green cells and in the course of.a few 
months a characteristic lichen was pro- 
duced by the combined growth of the 
parasite and its host. 

After the rock lichens, which all have 
seen, were described, the ‘mosses were 
taken up. These develop from spores, 
When the spores germinate a growth, 
looking very much like a green algae, 
results. This produces buds and from the 
buds develops the leafy moss plant itself. 
At the tips of the branches of the plant 
the sexual organs are borne. The two 
sexes are usually on separate branches. 
Fertilization takes: place by means of 
swimming sperm cells. The fertilized cell 
develops into a stalk from one-half to two 
inches long, bearing at its top a capsule 
filled. with spores.. The spores, on germ- 
inating, produce the growth (protonema) 
bearing the buds from which the moss 
plants arise There ‘s thus an alteration 
of generations, the. spore stage giving rise 
to a sexual stage,:this to a spore stage, 
the latter to a sexual stage again, and 
so on. This phenomenon was thoroughly 
discussed in connection with the jelly- 
fishes and is a mark of resemblance be- 
tween plants and animals, Alternation of 
generations is characteristic of all plants, 
from the liverworts upward, though it is 
somewhat obscured in the flowering plants. 

The ferns are very similar to the mosses 
in their general, mode of growth. They 
bear no flowers; ‘but on the back of the 
leaves have little‘tufts which bear spores. 

The conifers, or ‘pines, which are among 
‘the lowest of the flowering plants, were 
next considered. “There is no sharp dis- 
tinction bétween the “flowerless” and the 
“flowering” plants.:One difference which is 
often urged refers: to the nature of the 
method of fertilization, flowerless plants 
producing motile sperm cells or 
autherozoids, while . flowering plants 
preduce. non-motile pollen grains. 
Within the last few weeks there 
has. been announced a discovery, the 
most important botanically for many years, 
which does away with this distinction. It 
has been found that the “‘maidenhair tree” 
(Guigko) produces pollen grains which, in 
turn, give rise to autherozoids. The most 
interesting feature about the pine is the 
method of reproduction. Pine tree pollen, 
which is produced’ in spring in tassel- 
shaped organs consisting of numerous 
overlappings, is blown by the wind to the 
female scales, which, when ready for fer- 
tilization, open slightly to receive the dust. 
The ovules of the pine are formed in pairs 
or scales in the cone and are not sur- 
rounded by any enclosing walls. The pol- 
Jen thus ifinds easy access to them. After 
fertilization has taken place, the scales 
close together and the cone is thus shut 
up tightly. As the seeds ripen the cone 
elongates and enlarges and finally changes 
from the upright to a pendent position, 
When the seeds‘are ripe the ‘scales separ- 
ate a second time and thus allow the 
seeds to drop out. Each is provided with 
a broad wing which aids the wind in ear- 
rying it a long distance. 

' The highest group of flowering plants 
differ from the pines in having their 
seeds enclosed in cavities, called ovaries, 
instead of leaving them “naked.” 

The noticeable feature of these plants is 
the “flower.” ‘This consists of a series of 


‘parts, each of which, though it may be 


much modified in shape, size, color, struc- 
ture, etc., is structurally a leaf. A flower 
then is a modified or transformed leafy 
branch. That this-is so may often be 
verified on cultivated plants where in 
“sports” any of the different floral organs 
may assume the color and general struc- 
ture of a leaf.’ A complete flower con- 
sists.of four groups of organs as follows: 
the calyx which is usually green in color 
and performs in: general the function of 
protecting the other: parts while in the 
bud; the corolla which is often brilliantly 
colored, its function. being to make the 
flower conspicuous, the stamens which de-: 
velop pollen grains in their anthers; and 
the pistil whose function it is to produce 
the ovules, receive and transmit ‘the con- 
tents of the pollen grains to them in the 
process of fertilization and’ protect the 
seeds as they ripen. The pollen grains are 
yery likely to germinate if allowed to get 
damp so various devices are provided to 
keep:them dry. | iid 

In some plants this is accomplished by 
the folding of a flower’s petals at night 
and in cloudy weather. In other plants 
the flowers grow under leaves which thus 
keep off the rain. In others lids in the 
anthers which are raised in sunshine close 
down and shut the open out of which the 
pollen falls. 

The object of flower coloring is for the 
sake of conspicuousness, to attract in- 
sects, which carry the pollen away and 
thereby fertilize other flowers © Certain 
colors are attractive to certain insects. 
Yellow. is. the most’ common color, white 
next and red next. The most highly de- 
veloped plants are ‘blue or purple and are 
visited by the: most intelligent insects, 
the bees and wasps. Few flowers are of 
but one color. The most show two or more. 
In this case one. spot of color always 
marks the place the insect must go to in 
order to reach the honey of the pollen. 

»* A-series of beautifully colored plates il- 
lustrating flower colors and their uses was 
shown at the close of the lecture. 

. Professor Dodge then spoke for a short 
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time on evolution, as an introduction to 
next week's lecture, He traced the devel- 
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opment of the theory from before Thales, 
and Aristotle, Pliny and Linnaeus, and 
thence to the Pnglish, German and French 
scientists, prominent among whom ure 
Cuvier, who was opposed to La Marck, an 
enthusiastic supporter of the theory; ave 
ton, the great Darwin and Huxley amiong 
the Englishmen, and Haeckle of the Ger- 
mans, were also mentioned as being the 
most prominent of the men who did so 
much to proverthe hypothesis, 





Watering Newly Planted Trees. 


—~ 


I cannot agree with what was saiq in a 
recent issue of Farm and Home about 
watering newly-planted trees, While I 
have had many years’ experience, I have 
never used water in this manner, In or- 
der to water newly-planted trees so that 
the water will soak down to the roots a 
portion of the surface soil would have to 
be removed, the water poured in, per- 
haps two pails full to each tree, and after 
an hour’s time when the water has soaked 
down among the roots, the soil removed 
should be replaced. This is altogether too 
laborious a proceeding where one is plant- 
ing an orchard, and I do not think it 
necessary if the trees are properly planted, 
If the watering is done in the usual man- 
ner, that is, a pailful or two, poured on 
the top of the ground, it will be no good 
whatever, but often results in injury. The 
water will not wet down ‘+o the roots but 
will simply cause the suface to harden 
and the safety of the tree depends upon 
the surface being kept loose and pliable. 
I have planted, perhaps, a million of trees 
in my lifetime. I have met with but few 
failures, and cannot remember having 
water in any of these trees. If the soil 
is made thoroughly fine before planting, 
if the soil about the roots is pressed in 
very firm, as firm as a fence post, if the 
soil is left l6ose on top and kept continual- 
ly loose by cultivation, the trees will live 
even: though the season may be dry. I 
should much prefer a mulch of straw, or 
strawy manure, to the most careful water- 
inig.—Editor Green’s Fruit Grower. 





One Hundred Varieties of Lilacs. 





I visited Highland Park, Rochester, N. 
Y., yesterday and saw a collection of 
nearly one hundred varieties of lilacs, all 
planted at intervals on a lawn and care- 
fully cultivated. 

The lilac has. been a favorite flower 
from early times on account of its great 
beauty and fragrance. If. it were less 
common it would be more highly appre- 
ciated. Most readers will be surprised to 
learn that there are one hundred varieties 
in existence. There are many more than 
this large collection, which does not in- 
clude Madam Lemonia, a double white 
lilac, which the writer. purchased from a 
friend in Scotland, paying $5.00 per 
twelve for small plants. Insignia is one 
of the most attractive purple varieties. 

It will pay visitors at Rochester to in- 
spect the shrubs at Highland Park, which 
are arranged in botanical order and the 
collection embraces many rare varieties. 





A Drive Among Orchards. 





Western New York is a fruit growing 
region, as most of our readers are aware. 
If any one doubts that orchards of apples, 
plums, pears and quinces, or hillsides 
covered with grape vines, or beds of straw- 
berries, or plantations of raspberries and 
blackberries add beauty to the landscape, 
he should ride for a day at this season 


through Western New York, 


‘To the northward, of Rochester Jie the 
vegetable gardens, as well 4s many fruit 
farms and berry fields. While that way 
recently on my wheel I had to dismount 
at intervals in order to take in the beauty 
of the peach blossoms in contrast to the 
white pear bloom, or to feast my eyes 
upon some beautiful Walley, surrounded 
by orchards and berry fields, the valley 
itself occupied by market gardeners. One 
valley like this is located near Lake On- 
tario and is worthy of the brush of a 
painter. A proper name for the painting 
would be “Fruitful Valley.” 

Yesterday I returned from a drive to 
our fruit farms southwest of Rochester. 
The prospect for fruit there was never 
better, particularly small fruits, We will 
have one of the largest crops of straw- 
berries ever grown there. 

You who plant orchards bear in mind 
that you not only plant that which will 
give good returns for the fruit, but you 
plant objects of great beauty, which 
beautify the farm and the entire land- 
scape. Such were my impressions as I 
rode about from orchard to orchard over 
this fertile tract of country. Blot out 
the orchards and you destroy the beauty 
of the country. 


————D> Oa 
A Successful Man’s Reason. 





Another thing which led me to make up 
my mind never to touch liquor was the 
damage which I saw wrought by it upon 
some of the finest minds .with which it 
was ever my privilege to come into con- 
tact, and I concluded that what had re- 
sulted injuriously to others might prove 
so to me. 

I have seen, even in my few years of 
professional life, -some of the smartest, 
yea, brilliant, literary men dethroned 
from splendid positions, owing to nothing 
else but their indulgence in wine, I have 
known men with salaries of thousands of 
dollars per year, occupying positions which 
hundreds would strive a lifetime: to at- 
tain, come to beggary from drink. 

Only recently there applied to me, for 
any position I ‘could offer him, one of the 
most brilliant editorial writers in the news- 
paper profession—a man who, two years 
ago, easily commanded one hundred dol- 
lars for a‘ single editorial in his special 
field. ‘The man became so unreliable from 
drink that ‘the editors are now afraid of 
his articles, and, although to-day he can 
write as forcibly as at any time during 
his life, he sits in a cellar in,one of our 
cities writing newspaper wrappers for 
one dollar per thousand.—Edw. W. Bok, in 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





An Important Discovery to 
Apple Growers. 





The Missouri Experiment Station has 
made extensive experiments with different 
methods of killing the Woolly Aphis or 
Apple-Root Plant-Louse, regarded as one 
of the worst, if not the worst, enemy to 
the apple orchards of the Southern half of 
Missouri, with the result .that cheap and 
efficient means have been discovered for 
completely exterminating this pest. These 
results are published in Bulletin No. 35 
of the Station, by Prof. J. M. Stedman. 

The following is a brief summary of the 
discoveries made: The limb form of this 
insect can readily be killed by one or two. 
thorough sprayings with strong kerosene’ 
emulsion. Apple seedlings, buds, and grafts 
should be planted in a small trench filled. 
with finely powered tobacco or tobacco 


will keep the woolly-aphis away. Apple’ 
nursery stock should have a liberal supply: 
of tobacco dust applied to the roots every: 
spring in order to kill the woolly-aphis 
and prevent, it from establishing itself. 


‘there; It should be applied by» removing 





some of the earth from around the roots, " 








dust and lightly covered with earth. This}: 


filling the excavation with tobacco dust, 
and lightly covering it with earth. 
Newly cleared timber land should be cul- 
tivated in corn or other crop for two years 
before the apple trees are set out, in or- 
der to kill the woolly-aphis that may be 
on the roots of the wild crab and allied 
trees, Apple nursery stock should have 
the roots cleaned and dipped for a minute 
in strong kerosene emulsion in order to 
kill the woolly-aphis that may be there. 
In planting apple trees tobacco dust should 
be freely used among and over all roots, 
and close around the trunk, in order to 
kill and prevent the woolly-aphis from es- 
tablishing itself there, Every spring, as 
soon as. settled warm weather appears, 
each tree should have a liberal supply of 
tobacco dust applied to its roots by re- 
moving the earth from around the trunk 
for a distance of two feet and four inches 
in depth, evenly filling this with the to- 
bacco’dust and covering it with earth. 


The root form of the woolly-aphis may 
be cheaply and easily killed and kept away 
from the apple tree by the liberal use of 
tobacco dust. About five or six pounds of 
this substance should be applied as above 
directed to the roots of every infested tree, 
and one-half this amount should be ap- 
plied in a similar manner each succeeding 
spring. Costing approximately two cents 
per tree each year. This insect may also 
be killed by injecting one fluid ounce of 
carbon bisulphide two feet away from the 
trunk on two sides of the tree, but the 
use of this substance is not advised ex- 
cept in extreme cases, since a little care- 
lessness may injure the tree, and it is al- 
ways necessary to immediately treat the 
trees with tobacco dust in order to keep 
the insect away. 





Linen and Fruit Stains, 





These are the days that try not men’s 
sovls so much as housekeeper’s table linen. 
The luscious fruits linger with us to the 
delight of the appetite and the destruction 
of napery unless great care is taken. All 
table linen should be carefully looked over 
before being laundered; a stain which is 
easily removed before the soaping process 
becomes as fixed as the laws of the Medes 
and Persians afterward. Most fruit stains 
vill yield to boiling water if promptly ap- 
plied. Stretch the linen over a bowl and 
direct the steam from the teakettle full 
upon the spot. For those obstinate dis- 
colorations—peach ‘stains—it is prudent to 
rub in alcohol before ysing water. The 
rich, dark-colored chocolate leaves a not 
easily rubbed out trace on napkins; such 
should be soaked in cold water before 
washing by the ordinary process, 





The Old Horse. 





Will the editor accept a friendly criti- 
cism on his remarks about the “good old 
horse” from a hard-hearted “hayseed,” 
which I presume many will call me? Sym- 
pathy and sentiment very often go to the 
cpposite of reason and right. “Keep the 
old servant in green pastures as long as 
he shall live’ will touch the sympathetic 
chord of many a one who from tradition 
is wintering an “old stand-by that helped to 
earn the home or save it” in the most 
uncomfortable quarter of the stable (if 
not outside), with no brush or blanket ap- 
plied to his wasting frame, no medicines 
or appetizing foods for his weakened stom- 
ach, no liniments for his sprained and 
stiffened joints. Because his servitude 
is ended and there is no value at stake 
the master who once looked upon him as 
a thing of comfort and value, and cared 
for thhim -well that he ‘might keep him 
sound, strong and serviceable, now scarce- 
ly sees or thinks: of him without wishing 
the old horse was dead. 

After awhile the old horse on account 
of impaired mastication, poor digestion 
and general debility from old age comes 
to the ground never again to rise. He 
lies and suffers several day when his 
“merciful and grateful’? master says, “I’ll 
take my gun and put him out of his mis- 
ery.” Why not have used the gun at the 
expiration of his usefulness and saved him 
from all the pains and discomforts of in- 
firmity and old age? Would it not be 
more humane and Christian-like to put 
the old horse to instant and painless death 
and give the food he would have eaten 
to some poor widow’s cow? Think of the 
renting farmer, who can scarcely make 
ends meet these hard times, keeping a pair 
of invalid horses two or three years and 
his wife and children without clothes to 
go to church.—National Stockman and 
Farmer. 





A New and Valuable Apple. 





The Jacob Sweet apple originated at 
Medford, in eastern Massachusetts, first 
coming into bearing in 1885. The tree is 
vigorous, upright, branches rather slender, 
young wood reddish brown, comes early 
into bearing and appears to be a regular 
bearer and very productive. Fruit is very 
large, average probably over three inches 
in diameter, oblate, often conical, skin 
yellow, well sprinkled with both small and 
large reddish dots, some specimens having 
a faint blush on one side; stalk short, 
rather slender; basin broad, deep; calyx 
large, open and segments large; flesh, 
white, firm, a little coarse, very sweet; 
core medium; very good. 

The wind blows them off and perhaps 
they. are too early for a late keeper in 
southern. New England. ‘They are very 
large and would probably be more valuable 
farther north, I have not proved its keep- 
ing quality yet, but T. C. Thurlow, of 
West Newbury, Mass., writes me he has 
“seen it atits home in perfection, larger 
than a Baldwin or King, handsome, as 
good as Sweet Bough and keeps long as 
Rezbury Russet,” It is certainly a goodo 
bearer and very large, and the tree is 
vigorous. In a climate and soil cooler 
than is found in New Haven Co., Ct., I 
should expect the Jacob Sweet would cer- 
tainly be valuable. The greatest trouble 
in southern Connecticut, I think, is that 

r apples usually mature too early for 
winter use. Varieties like the Hubbard- 
stons, Nonsuch, Talman Sweet, etc., insist 
on falling off the tree in September. and 
are of little value as keepers. The R. I. 
Greening is bad: enough in this respect, 
the Baldwin is better and is the most re- 
liable of the old-time apples. Of the 
newer sorts, the McIntosh Red is a beauty 
and fine all through, but will undoubtedly 
be a fall apple for us. The Beh Davis, 
the great apple of the prairie region, does 
not have this fault of maturing early. It 
will hang upon the tree until the leaves 
fall, or until the latter half of October 
and ‘will keep with the smallest amount 
of loss until April or later. In color and 
bearing qualities it is also right. Its faults 
are,. the tree is. rather scraggy and the 
fruit is poor in quality.and.inelined to be 
small. Quality or no quality, they sell 
Well enough in market and I find that in 
some places there is no complaint about 
the size.: I wish to.know more about the 
-Ben Davis and.jits hehavior in. New Eng- 
land. .. L..would ‘not now, however, -recom- 
mend planting it.in New Bngland,. except 
ih the southern part and in rith soils.—N. 
§. Platt, Connecticut State. Pomologist. 





| She=How did ‘Balding lose his hair? 





; | He—I. understand his wife had a hand 
‘in it.—Yonkers. Statesman. - ; 
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Gooseberry Culture. 
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Under good culture gooseberries will syo, 
ceed well on a variety of soils, but as with 
the currant, the best results are obtained 
on a strong, rather moist, well-draineg 
clay loam; Thorough, but shallow, cult, 
vation should be given: 

As a commercial crop gooseberries are 
often grown between the trees in young 
orchards, as they do fairly well in pap 
tial shade. In ordinary field culture th 
plants should be set five feet apart cach 
way, or in rows six feet apart and foy 
or five feet distant in a*row. Gooseber, 
ries are trained both in the tree form ang 
in the brush form. Ordinarily the latte 
is preferable.’ ‘ 

As a rule, little pruning is required dy. 
ing the first three or four years, eX cept 
to head back the strong new shoots ang 
remove a few of the less vigorous ong 
for the purpose of developing fruit spury 
ell along the canes. The latter treatment 
consists in annually removing superfluous 
branches and checking growth sufficient 
to keep the bushes within bounds. 

_The gooseberry may be grown from cut. 
tir gs, as is the currant, or by mound lay. 
ering. By this method the old plants are 
headed back to induce the formation of 
strong new shoots near the surface of the 
ground. Late in June or in July, when 
the new wood has become somewhat hard. 
ened, a mound of earth is made about the 
“stool,” the earth being about four or fiye 
inches deep above the bases of the shoots, 
In the fall the earth is removed and the 
reoted shoots are cut off and planted at 
ence in well-prepared soil, or they may 
be tied in bundles and treated as cuttings 
until the following spring. “If care is used 
in removing shoots during the winter, 
propagation from the same plants may 
proceed indefinitely from year to year. 

Phe American varieties are those which 
have been developed from our native 
species, and are of comparatively recent 
origin, for it is but few years since £O0Ose. 


dustry in this country. The European | 
varieties are very large, and have the ad. 
vantage of a great variety of coloring 
They are, however, susceptible to mildew, 

Downing, Smith’s Improved and Pale 
Red are the most valuable of the native 
varieties. Downing is much superior to 
the others in size and quality. It is not 
quite as prolific as Houghton, but the 
fruit is much more attractive and, there 
fore, it is the variety most popular in the 
market. Of the Huropean sorts, Industry 
and Whitesmith “lead.—Professor W. M, 
em before the Maine Pomological Se 
ciéty. 





Various Notes, 





—The horse when browsing is guided 
entirely by the nostrils in the choice of 
proper food, and blind horses are never 
known to make mistakes in their diet. 

—To get clean strawberries use cut 
straw or salt hay under the vines, which 
prevents the sand or dirt from adhering 
to the fruit and also protects against loss 
of moisture. 


—When live fowls are to be shipped do 
not make the coops so large as to be hard 
to handle, lest they receive rough usage 
from those who handle them. Let them 
be strong enough to be secure, and light 
enough to avoid heavy .express charges. 


—Radishes are not desirable unless crisp. 
They are very hardy and the seed can be 
put in early. To get good radishes the 
ground must be rich and fine, so as to 
make them grow as rapidly as possible. 


—When sending eggs to market assort 
them; putting the- dark-colored: ones in 4 
lot and the white ones in another, so as 
to have the kinds unfform. Some mar 
kets, such as Philadelphia dnd Boston, 
prefer dark eggs, while white eggs are 
preferred in New York city and Brooklyn. 
—If you have a pear tree that bears 
cracked fruit, scatter wood ashes all over 
the surface of the ground under the tree 
cut about two feet beyond the outer 
limbs; then at fruiting time note the re 
sult. If the ashes can be stirred two or 
three inches into the soil, all the better— 
American Gardening. 

—It is not best to milk a cow too close 
to the period of calving. She should he 
allowed to go dry six weeks at least, a8 
she should not be taxed to produce milk 
during the last few weeks. It must be tie 
duty of the farmer to feed such cows very 
carefully, as milk fever may result if they 
are made very fat. 4 


—An inch of rain may appear as a very 
insignificant quantity, bat it means over 
17,000,000 gallons of water on every square 
mile. The plants pump a large quantity 
and give it off to the air and much is 
evaporated from the surface. It requires 
but a few inches of rain to produce crops 
if it could be retained in the soil. 
‘—The roots of young trees or plants 
that have recently arrived from the nurs- 
ery must not be allowed to become dry. 
Exposing them to winds is a risk. If the 
ground is not ready “heel’? them in at 
once. If the roots of a young tree are in- 
jured, cut off the damaged parts. Do not 
be afraid to cut back from the top if there 
appears to be but few roots to the tree. 





Chicago’s Great Drainage Canal 





Certainly one of the triumphs of modern 
engineering is the canal being built for 
the purpose of carrying the vast amount 
of sewage of Chicago into the Mississipp! 
River, the main design being that the 
waters of Lake Michigan shall flow 
through it at the rate of 10,000 cubic feet 
per second, the intention being to have 
the sewage so diluted that no possible 
harm can occur to the towns by which it 
will flow. Among the most striking data 
of this immense work is that of its length, 
viz., twenty-eight miles. Where it passes 
through alluvial ‘ground the width at the 
bottom is 202 feet; but the material taken 
out is of a widely varying character, rans: 
ing from a soft mud—so soft that it cam 
be removed by pumps, to a mixture of 
sand, gravel, clay and boulders, which is 
cemented so firmly as in some cases to 
require blasting. But much of the exca" 
vation is through solid rock The estimat 
ed quantities to be removed are 4,500,” 
cubie yards of wet soil, 23,000,000 cuble 
yards of alluvial and hard soil, and 12. 
000,000 cubic yards of solid rock—nearly 
40,000,000 cubic yards of excavation.— 
Sun. is 





There was a heavy demand for the 
plants of Loudon new red raspberry the 
past Spring. There were not enous 
plants in the country to supply the de 
mand, 

At this writing the Red Cross currant 
growing at our Rochester place are ful 
of promise, Young bushes are laden wit 
fruit stems measuring often four to five 
inches long. There are many varieties ° 
grapes which do not make clusters so loné 
as the longest. clusters of Red Cross cu! 
rant stems as seen on these young bushes 





‘The silver orange cups so general 
used are superseded by cups made z 
dainty .china. These cups are made ; 
look like the orange leaves and bloss 
and formed -into the same shape 2° bs 
silyer holders. The plate ongvhich ae t 
is placed’ represents a round green 
with a spray of orange blossoms thro 





upon, it. ; 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


“‘The hand that rocks the cradle 


rules the world.’’ 














My Husband’s Pipe. 


When lights are lit and evening blazes dance, 
And day-time cares forgotten for the nonce, 
My husband ligints his pipe. 

No protest do I make of ‘‘curtains’’ rare, 
Or that old plaint, ‘‘tobacco in the hair.” 
My husband’s soul is ripe 
And mellow as a pippin that has hung, 
Sun-kissed, where happy honey bees have 
sung 
Whene’er he lights his pipe. 


With slippered feet and home-made dressing 
gown 
He strides along; ofttimes a smile, a frown, 
Perchance may cross his face. 
His thoughts on things of moment sometime 
turning, 
He nothing says, but with his pipe a-burning 
Keeps up his measured pace 
Throvgh hall and dining-rooom and library 
And back again where he can smile at me 
Whene’er he lights his pipe. 


Sometimes he whiffs and sings “Lead, kindly 
light.”’ 

Fine come he has—he wants no ballads trite, 
No Bow’ry minstrelsy. 

He clears his throat and sings another verse, 

‘And then calls out to me in accents terse, 
“That’s pretty good for me.” 

‘And then mayhap he catches me a-smiling 

Over that way he has of care beguiling 
Whene’er he lights his pipe. 


Sometimes he looks through half-closed lids 
at me 
Until i lay my sewing down, while he 
Blows the blue smoke about. 
‘And on the arm of his great chair I sit 
And in his hand my own I gently knit 
And then old Time we flount 
‘And live again in young love’s paradise, 
Silent with joy, until he sudden cries, 
“By Jove! my pipe is out. 


Oh happy meerschaum! and oh, happy man! 
The soother and the soothed. I envy you; 
For tho’ I am that ST the “‘new, 
et naught in my horizon do I scan 

Oat sromnioes the comfort and the cheer 
Such as he finds when twilight settles drear 


ights his pipe. 
And husband lig Dp gor rn 





ONLY A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS 
June’s Precious Gifts. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


“The new woman” is not a myth or in 
expectation, she..is here, ,and, she will go 
out into her garden: these beautiful June 
mornings with bright eyes and rosy cheeks. 
Her strawberry bed, not left to clumsy 
Mike, or chance hands, but being cared 
for by herself for the past two months, 
shows a store of ruby jewels and she picks 
the beautiful things, arranging them in a 
glass dish, with a few of the graceful, 
dewy leaves over them. These, on the 
breakfast table, will captivate the hearts 
of her household. No shopworn, half ripe, 
and often over-ripe berries for her. She 
knows, to be at their best, they must be 
eaten soon after the picking. Then she 
stoy{s: to survey her Jong. row of currants. 
Not quite ripe, but turning red, and glis- 
tening in the morning sun. She thinks of 
what an old doctor told her, “That cur- 
rants in the back yard was @ drugstore 
in themselves.” ‘That the acid of the fruit 
was a tonic, and a preventive of the 
bodily ills flesh is heir to. No insects on 
her bushes, for she sprayed them well 
with Hellebore before the fruit formed, 
and she thinks no lawn shrub, handsomer 
than these, and also, what rich stores of 
jellies and jams will be made from the 
berries in a few days. She even thinks 
there will be many quarts to sell to her 
neighbors, and this money will be enough 


garden. On her way back she stops to 
pick some rosebuds for the center of her 
table. She wasn’t afraid to use the knife 
in early Spring, and her bushes are well 
pruned with plenty of flowers. A happy 
person takes her place, and pours out 
the fragrant coffee for her family. “The 
new woman,” no longer considering her- 
self “a vine,” or dependent on man for out- 
decor work, will provide the health-giving 
fruits for her family, and the millennium 
89 often prayed for, is at our doors. 


DOOR YARDS. 


In riding through the country the for- 
lorn looking front yards are iu evidence 
on every hand. The man of the house 
says, “I have my forty acre lots to see to, 
and can’t fiddle away my time or money 
in buying and fixing up herbs and things 
that don’t bring in’ any: money.” The 
wemen folks are tired enough with the 
never-ending round in the house, and as 
for buying shrubs, money is too scarce to 
be spent in that way. So there are piles 
of rubbish, deep ruts where the wagon 
was driven to the front door, and perhaps 
last winter’s sled left in the corner, and 
the hen uses her business leg to increase 
the general untidiness. And the homely 
old barns and sheds are in continual evi- 
dence, and of course there is the question 
debated again and again, ““Why can’t we 
keep the young folks on the farm?’ One 
answer might be, “Because of the absence 
of beauty in the surroundings, and the 
Desert of Sahara looks of the front yards. 
If it was a question of spending vast 
fums on the decorative plants, the farmer 
might well despair of making a 
lovely home, but even fifty cents 
a year judiciously expended, and 
care taken of the hardy shrubs 
would make his dooryard a delight, 





and if he wanted to sell his farm, he 
would ten times more be apt to find a cus- | 


tomer, and get a better price. Suppose 
we begin with the grass plot. Sow seed 
where it is thin, keep the wagon wheels 
off of it, and use the lawn mower. Next 
buy a peony. to put in the center, and, in 
time, Syringa, Snowball, and, above all, 
a Hydrangea. This is the most ornamental 
shrub that ean be grown. Most country 
houses have a bare, bleak, unfinished look, 
for the lack of a tree near, and especially 
vines. <A s¢reen (it might be home-made) 
to shut out the barn from the front, and 
covered with a variegated hop vine, a very 
fast grower, will make a great difference 
in the effect. And don’t be sparing of 
vires on the House, and even on the barns 
and sheds. Honeysuckle, and, above all, a 
purple Clematis between the front win- 
dcws will make the family proud of their 
home. . 
HOMELY FOLKS. 


As things go, it is well the most of us 
are plain, ordinary people. Beauty of face 
and form is too dangerous a gift to be 
generally given. But we homely people 
are called upon to be the workers, one 
reason, perhaps, we can more easily forget 
self. Did. you ever hear the expression 
“A handsome homely face.’ We have all 
seen them. The kindly eyes and a mouth 
that can smile and say pleasant things. 
Beauty may attract, in the first place, 
but cannot always keep admiration and 
love. Girls yearn for good looks, place 
more importance on them than need be, 
and in these days very few are so unfor- 
tunate as regards looks but that a little 
attention to rules of health and a deter- 
mination “to make the best of it” cannot 
make them favorites in their own homes 
and in society. It is the homely one of 
the family that generally has the patience, 
ond does the little kindnesses a!l day long. 
That father wants to haw sit side of 
Lim, after the tiresome work of the day, 
and that mother calls “her dear girlie that 
makes home so happy.” There was a fair 
to be held, given by some church ladies, 
and there were the flower booths, the 
candy tables, and yards of bric-a-brac, all 
given in charge of the showy, pretty girls. 
But who would head the kitchen depart- 
ment, with /its coarse towels, holders, 
aprons and rag mats. “I will.” said a 
young girl that believed so thoroughly in‘ 
her own want of beauty that she could 
offord to be unselfish. But her face could 
light with a pleasant smile, and she could 
say kind but merry things, and so the 
young men liked to linger by her table, 


.and buy, too; and the best of it was, 


she won the heart of a good man, and 
was happy in her marriage. Now some 
rules for homely folks. Don’t worry or be 
eross. Nothing puts ugly lines in the face 
as these feelings. Care for your health, 
particularly in the way of diet and bath- 
ing, and read the newspapers and good 
stories. Learn tu be an interesting talker, 
and you can have all the society you 
want, 


THE POVERTY CURE. 


Has it come to any of us that possibly 
the hard times of the past two years may 
hold blessings in disguise? One man that 
had toiled early and late to get rich failed 
in business and accepted a clerkship. He 
said that now he was going to be at home 
more and get acquainted with his fam- 
ily. The wife of a rich man was thor- 
oughly convinced she was an invalid. There 
was a nurse to care for her little children. 
and servants enough to do the work of 
the house. But her husband failed in busi- 
ness, the servants had to be dismissed, and 
the family moved into a smallcr house. The 
invalid at first thought she wouldn’t live 
a week, but love,for her children started 
her out of her easy-chair, and she is now 
a healthy woman. An undertaker is a 
queer man to complain of hard times, for 
we would natarally conclude his business 
would flourish if every other went to the 
wall. But one was interviewed lately, and 
declared his business suffered as much as 
any other. ‘When times are good,” said 
he, “women attend their balls and parties 
in their low necks and white satin slip- 
pers, take cold, and then we get up a first- 
class funeral, ‘and charge according.’ As 
for the men, they have their late suppers, 
with stomach-destroying dishes and rich 
Wines, and then we come in as a conse 
quence. Women dismiss their help, do 
their own work, eat plain food, give up 
the opera, go to bed earlier, keep groan- 
ing because money is so scarce and don’t 
suspect they are putting off the calling of 
us in and a first-class funeral. Of course,” 
coucluded the undertaker, “it is not in the 
interest of my business to keep folks 
from dying, but if these hard times con- 
tinue and everybody lives simply and 
plainly, we shall have to throw up our 
hands and quit the trade. But I am going 
to hold on a little longer, for business, 
they say, is picking up, and then women 
will go to balls again and dress im- 
prudently, and men will guzzle and get up 
their swell dinners, and then we'll be in 
demand again.” 





Activity and Long Life. 


It is the active in body and brain who 
live to old age, as a rule. The brain, 
the reservoi’ of energy to the rest of the 
system, increases in volume and_ yigor 
by use, just as the arm of the blacksmith 
or the leg of the pedestrian gains in mus- 
cular development. The general system 
benefits by the enhanced brain power, and 
there is greater vitality. Work by method 
and on system, even when severe, is con- 
ducive to long life, while idleness is the 
sure precursor of mental degeneration. 





—Men’s eyes do not focus well enough 
to note readily the advent hour of the 
world’s Messiahs. By by-paths, not by 
thoroughfares or by highways, does Truth 
come to its kingdom among men. Good 
never gallops to victory here in this earth, 
nor in any instance does Truth march jo 
its crown in a dress parade. It enters its 
kingdom always via Golgotha, a 
jeering mob. brandishing «sticks ac- 
companying, even its best disciples follow- 
ing afar off, the women staying nearest, 
and is lifted to its crown on a cross be- 
tween reviling thieves.—Temilron. 


—The widest canal in the world is said 
to be: the Chenab Irrigation Canal in the 
northwest provinces of India. It is 110 
feet broad, and will be 200 feet when fin- 
ished. The main canal will be 450 miles 
long. The principal branches will have an 
aggregate length of two thousand miles, 
end the village branches of four thousand 
miles; 250,000 acres are already irrigated. 

—We tell yoa again not to have a black 
walnut tree near your fruit tree. If you 
do you will get no fruit that amounts to 
a.ything. 





_— 
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TheModen STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 


Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. 


Try it on your Cycle Chain. 


J. L, PRESCOTT & CO.. NEW YORK. _ 


You Never Can Tel?’ 


You never can tell when you do an act 
Just what the result. will be; f 
But with every deed you are sowing a seed, 
Though its harvest you may. not see, 
Each kindly is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; - 
Though you may not know,'yet the tree shall 


s) 


grow 
And shelter the brows that toll. 


You never can tell bevy oer thoughts will do 
In bringing. you hate or love; 

For thoughts are things, and their airy wings 
Are swifter than carrier dove. 

They follow the law of the universe— 
Each thing must create its king; 

And they speed o’er the track to bring you 

back 


c 
¥ went out from your mind. 
— —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 





Understood Business Better. 


Through the business women other wom- 
en are coming to understand mdfe about 
the value of money. It has always been 
one of the most cherished masculine the- 
ories that women are entirely incapable 
of understanding anything about finance. 
A father, who had hundreds of thousands 
of dollars to leave his daughters, would 
let them grow up in such absolute ignor- 
‘ance of such matters that when they came 
into possession of their fortunes they did 
not know whereabouts on a check to sign 
their names. A man harassed with busi- 
ness losses will let his wife go on ignor- 
rantly spending money and making bills he 
cannot pay. The result has been that 
women have been the victims of all sorts 
of dishonest men, who have robbed them 
of their money because they had not been 
taught to take care of it. The business 
woman knows better, and it is largely 
through her influence that it has come to 
be looked upon as silly, not interesting, for 
a woman not to undérstand the rudiments 
at least of financial transactions. In New 
York one of the fads of the winter among 
fashionable women is to belong to book- 
keeping classes.—New Oryeans Picayune. 





The Woman’s Way. 


“Now you have donc it,” scornfully de- 
clared a Detroit mother with half a dozen 
eligible daughters, after she and her hus- 
band had retired the other night. ‘‘That’s 
the man of it. Perhaps if you had a few 
more girls and lived right with them all 
the time you might learn something about 
their dispositions and show some little 
glimmer of sense in dealing with them.” 

“What's the matter with you, anyhow, 
mamma ?” 

“Matter enough, I should think. Here 
I’ve been praising that young Comeback 
to Bettie day in and day cut. T’ve lauded 
him to the skies, made all kinds of pre- 
posterous claims in his favor and given 
her a surfeit. She was sick and tired of 
hearing me sing his praises, so she is get- 
ting sick and tired of him.” 

“Glad of it. I told her to-night that 
he looked like an idiot and came mighty 
near being one.” 

“Of course you did, and that’s where 
you were idiotic. Didn’t she fly right up 
in his defense? Didn’t she say hé knew 
more than some men who had lived a good 
deal longer, and that he at least made an 
effort to make himself agreeable? Can’t 
you understand that all the time a girl 
is defending a young man she is falling in 
love with him? That’s a woman’s nature. 
You’ve simply undone all I’ve been doing 
and I don’t thank you for it.” 

“Well, I can’t be a hypocrite. 
like the fellow.” 

“Then keep still or talk about something 
else unless you want them to marry even 
if they have to elope If yor want that, 
keep tight on nagging at Bettie.” 

“Then count me clear out of it. 
night.”—Detroit Free Press, 


I don’t 


Good 





Avoid Discussing Irritating Sub- 
jects at the Dinner Table. 


Why is it that in most households the 
dinner table becomes a dumping ground for 
the wholesale plaints of its members? 
Probably because this is the only meal 
of the day when the entire family meet 
together, and each one feels it a duty to 
air a few personal grievances in order to 
seek consolation from the others. 

Out of deference to digestion, if for no 
other reason, dinner-table conversation 
should be of the spiciest, but this fact is 
Icst sight of in the general desire of every- 
body, from papa down to the youngsters, 
to serve up only those topics which have 
marred rather than made the day’s happi- 
ness. 

Hardly has the man of the house finished 
his carving duties before he falls into an 
animated financial discussion with his wife. 
Household expenses are rehashed, bills 
grumbled over, and the cost of living re- 
calculated with tedious regularity. 

Mother, in her turn, eagerly pours into 
any listening ear her domestic woes. The 
day’s errors below stairs are minutely re- 
corded. She sighs over Bridget’s butter 
waste, declares that the butcher’s indiffer- 
ence to her order is becoming intolerable, 
and so on. 

Then the small boy (poor little target for 
family flaw-picking) comes in for his share 
of criticism. His failures at school are re- 
lentlessly raked up, and all sorts of punish- 
ments threatened unless there is speedy re- 
form. 

If there are guests present this talk of 
the inner circles is, for courtesy’s sake, 
given a less personal flavor, but only then. 
“Good cheer and plenty of it” is not the 
motto of the average dinner table.—Boston 
Herald. 





Pathway to Love. 


One of the most interesting romances of 
Kentucky life ‘will soon culminate in the 
marriage of Oscar Swisher and Miss Pearl 
Crouch. Miss Crouch lived with her father, 
William Crouch, and her two brothers, 
nearly grown, in Bourbon county, in 1895. 
She had a lover, John Powers, to whom 
she was engaged to be married, which fact 
was unknown to her father, who had a 
violent dislike for Powers. He forbade 
bim to call, but Powers paid no heed and 
visited Miss Pearl clandestinely. Their 
trysting place was in the orchard under a 
large apple tree. 

One day in the early summer of 1895 the 
father surprised the lovers under the tree 
and drew his pistol and attempted to kill 
Powers. The young man was too quick 
for him, and drawing his pistol shot him 
in the groin. Crouch fell, and his pistol 
was taken from him by his daughter. Pow- 
ers assisted in carrying him to the house 
and then left. At first the wounded man 
seemed to°be doing well, and Miss Pearl, 
believing that he would recover, set the 
hour and day for eloping with Powers to 
Aberdeen, where they intended to get mar- 
ried. Her father learned of her plans, and 
it was believed generaliy he forced his 
boys to arm’ themselves with shotguns and 
lie in wait for Powers. 

When Powers came to meet his future 
wife, he got a volley of buckshot in his 
body, and the girl a few minutes later 
stumbled over his dead body in the weeds 
in the orchard. Powers was dressed in his 
wedding clothes, even to his white kid 
gloves. His assassination caused a sensa- 


Crouch family was arrested’ for the crime. 





‘The excitement brought on by the killing 
and the arrest of the ‘family caused the o| 


tion in Bourbon county, and the whole ri 





man to grow rapidly worse, a high fever 
set in, and in a few days he died. His 
scns decided it would be best to break up 
hcusekeeping after they were acquitted 
of killing Powers on account of “lack of 
evidence.” 


Miss Pearl went to Louisville to live | 


with an aunt. Oscar Swisher, a young 
German of that place, fell madly in love 
with the Blue Grass girl and paid her 
marked attention. She was still mourn- 
ing for Powers and her father and did not 
take kindly to the German’s suit. She 
told him she did not love him, but this 
seemed only to increase his passion, and 
one night last August, upon her again re- 
fusing to marry him, he shot her in the 
breast. Thinking he had killed her, he 
shot himself in the head. The wound did 
not kill him. The girl lingered for months 
between life and death and finally recov- 
ered. Swisher was put in jail to await 
the result of her wound, and he has 
been indicted for shooting with intent to 
kill. 

Miss Crouch, after her recovery, fell in 
love with the man who had attempted to 
murder her, and instead of appearing 
against him in court went to the, home of 
a relative in Ripley, O., where she now 
is. It is her. intention to marry him, 
and ‘he, will be released soon from jail be- 
cause she declines to prosecute him. Upon 
his release he will go immediately to Rip- 
ley, where the marriage will take place.— 
Allegan Gazette. 





The Queen’s Love of Trifles, 


During one of her visits to the south of 
France the queen noticed in a shop in 
Nice, I believe, a very pretty little black 
and white sunshade exhibited for sale at 
the low sum of one shilling. A sunshade 
for a shilling, and such a prétty one, too! 
Her Majesty was charmed, and for once 
in her life experienced the thrill of secur- 
ing a real bargain. I have it on authority 
that rarely had anything so cheap been 
seen even at a clearance sale. Alas! for 
the feelings of her mortified daughters the 
queen, carried that “odious” little sunshade 
in season and out of season the whole 
summmer through. She even desired to 
return to her first love with renewed ardor 
the following year, but by dint of much 
coaxing and persuasion from the Princess 
of Wales, to whose gentle influence the 
queen isvery amenable, she was induced 
to relinquish it—Woman at Home. 





The Influence of Mountain 
Air. 


It is a matter of no smal] interest to 
that large number of poitrinaires who an- 
nually betake themselves to the mount- 
ains for the winter months to ascertain 
hew the benefit is brought about which 
they undoubtedly receive. By many the 
mechanism of the Alpine cure has been a 
mere matter of physics, says the London 
Hospital. Recognizing that phthisis is 
chietly prone to occur among those who 
from their mode of life do not thoroughly 
expand their lungs amd that in the rarer 
atmosphere of high altitudes a much more 
complete expansion of the lungs is neces- 
sary, to obtain ‘the same quantity of oxy- 
gen, than would be required in the denser 
air of the plains, the benefit of residence 
in the mountains has been attributed to a 
constant unconscious effort to expand the 
lung more fully, and to the consequent 
greater interchange of air in its recesses. 
Certainly the marked enlargement of the 
eapacity of the ehest which is often found 
after a few. montis’. residence in the high 
Alps, and the:terdency to the development 
of compensatory emphysema around the 
diseased and ebntracted portions of the 
lungs, tend to show that this theory is cor- 
rect so far as it goes. But all who go into 
the Alps feel that there is something more 
than this in mountain air, and it has re- 
cently been shown that not only do the 
chest muscles adapt themselves to the con- 
ditions, but that the blood itself becomes 
altered in response to the lessened amount 
of the more rarefied oxygen which each 
blood corpuscle can carry. 

The effect of this process of adaptation 
is that the red corpuscles multiply consid- 
erably while according to some, the hemo- 
globin is also increased. . In any case, the 
oxygen carrying capacity of the blood is 
increased. This accords fully with the 
well known effect of mountain air in the 
treatment of anemia, and also with the 
feeling of well being felt by visitors to 
high altitudes. It does not do, hawever, 
to dissect a climate too much, or to at- 
tribute to one or two factors what really 
is due to the concurrence of many influ- 
ences, and it seems probably that mount- 
ain air depends for its efficacy on many 
conditions beside its lessened density, such, 
for example, as its purity, its dryness, and 
its comparatively low temperature, com- 
bined with the intense solar radiation com- 
mon alt high altitudes. That these are 
the really important conditions, and that 
lowered barometric pressure is not every- 
thing, is shown. by the fact that to get the 
full benefit of the mountains people must 
get out of doors, whereas the lessened den- 
sity of the air should affect those indoors 
just as much as those outside. Neverthe- 
less we are quite prepared to believe that 
the compensatory blood changes produced 
by residence in the mountains are import- 
ant elements in the “mountain cure.” 


FOR 
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MINSTREL SONGS =; 
A collection of famous minstrel and plantation ¢ 


songs, 215 pages, large sheet-music size. All the 
old-time favorites included. 94 compositions. 


Price, Paper, $1.00 
Boards, $1.25 Cioth, Gilt, $2.00 


NEW HARVARD SONG BOOK 


The latest compilation of merry college songs. 
A splendid volume containing all the gems from 
college hall and campus. 

Price, $1.00, Postpaid 


GOOD OLD SONGS 


A new volume of famous songs. They are all 
good songs, but hardly o/d songs, for to-day there W 
is no charm so potent to touch the heart asthe 
gems contained in this book. For young and old. 

Price, Paper, $1.00 

Boards, $1.25 Cioth, Gilt, $2. 

SEGESES SECC 23393 Sys 

Popular Song Collection 

One hundred and forty-four pages of panes, 


et high-grade songs, such as musical ple 
will ps og An excellent volume for hb heme: 








For high voices. A collection of choice lyrics WJ 

by the best modern composers. 151 pages. W 
Large sheet-music size. 

re Price, Paper, $1.00 
P Boards, $1.25 Cloth. Gilt, 


Home or concert use. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 3 


f New York Philadelphia § 
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Sea Gulls. 


Whence come the white gulls that sail, 
That flutter, and sink and sail? 

Their red beaks flash and glitter, 

Their wide wings droop and trail. 


They follow the sea-tide’s call, 
They troop, at the sea tide's call, 
Over the wide sea-spaces 

And along the dark sea-wall. 


Along the dark sea-steep, 

By the back cliffs, bare and steep, 
They flutter, and fall, and scream, 
They drift slow-winged in sleep. 


-They wander and brighten and gleam 
As the wind clouds shift and gleam— 
- of eee ee P noni wander 
n a mist-encirc ream. 
' —Herbert Bates. 





Children of the New-Rich. 


If anything is more intolerable than 4 
vulgar woman, it is a vulgar child. The 
poor little thing is produced by all na- 
tions and races, from the Anglo-Saxon 
to the Slav. Its father was happy in 
the struggle that ended in success. When 
it grows old, its own children will per- 
haps be happy in the sort of refined ex- 
istence which wealth can bring in the third 
generation. But the child of the man 
grown suddenly rich is a living misfortune 
between two happinesses—neither a work- 
er or an enjoyer; having neither the 
satisfaction of the one nor the pleasures 
of the other; hated by its inferiors in 
fcrtune, and a source of amusement to its 
ethic and esthetic betters.—Marion Craw- 
ford, in the December Century. 





No Wine. 


We note with much pleasure that “no 
wine” will be the rule in the executive 
mansion at Albany, ’N. Y., during the ad- 
ministration of the present Governor. It 
means a great deal for the cause of tem- 
perance when intoxicants are banished 
from the social functions of the chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the Empire State, and 
white-ribboners will thank Governor and 
Mrs. Black with all their hearts for the 
stand they have taken. It is stated that 
the Governor’s reception, February 10, 
was a great success, notwithstanding that 
no stronger drink was served than lemon- 
ade and that the Bradley-Martin ball was 
in progress in New York at the same time. 
—Union Signal. 





Cured Fruits in Variety. 


Cured and evapomated fruits for cook- 
ing purposes include among domestic 
serts blackberries, huckleberries, red and 
black raspberries, cherries and _ plums, 
pitted and containing the seeds, sliced 
and quartered apples, showy apricots and 
pears in halves, large silver prunes, the 
regular dark prunes and raisins. While 
many of these dried fruits, says Garden 
and Forest, come from California, not a 
few are from New York and some of the 
Atlantic coast Southern states. Evaporat- 
ed peaches, for example, are known in 
the trade as peeled and unpeeled Califor- 
nia yellow, peeled fancy Delaware and 
peeled fancy North Caroline sliced. In ad- 
dition, currants are imported from Greece, 
raisins from Spain, prunes and prunelles 
fsom France and the cheaper prunes from 
Turkey, besides Corsican citron and other 
Italian fruit-peels. 





Corn and Cheap Flour. 


There is no means of finding out how 
far corn is being substituted for wheat in 
the manufacture of flour, but it seems 
that considerable is being used to cheap- 
en the flour. The Cincinnati Price Cur- 
rent has several times called attention to 
this practice, and the effect on the con- 
sumption of wheat for milling purposes. 
Its testimony is corroborated by that of 
the millers. One miller states that the 
wheat-corn combination cannot be distin- 
guished from the pure wheat flour except 
by analysis, and that the adulterated prod- 
uct is now being exported. Another cites 
the low price now quoted for flour by 
some mills as evidence that they must 
be using some substitute for wheat. All 
this is significaat aside from its influence 
on the present market for food grains. 
It is one more witness to the fact that the 
world will not return to dear breadstuffs. 
Cheap flour is demanded, and millers will 
resort to every expedient to furnish it. In 
eorn they have found a cheap and it 
seems an effective adulterant, and more- 
over a wholesome one. It may be noted, 
too, in this connection that the practice 
of substitution is now more general than 
ever in manufacturing, but it is not con- 
fined to the manufacturer. Consumers 
are substituting cheap for dear necessi- 
ties whenever it is possible to do so. When 
beef is dear they eat pork, if it is cheaper; 
and when wheat flour is dear they will 
eat more corn bread and potatoes. Such 
economy as this is the outcome of hard 
times, but it will survive hard times, Les- 
sons of necessity are not soon forgotten.— 
National Stockman and Farmer. 





The First Thing to Learn. 


My boy, says Bob Burdette, the first 
thing you want to learn—if you haven’t 
learned how to do it already—is to tell 
the truth. 

The pure, sweet, refreshing, simple, 
every day, manly truth, with a little ‘‘t.” 

For one thing, it will save you so much 
trouble. Oh, heaps of trouble. And no 
end of hard work. And a terrible strain 
upon your memory. Sometimes—-and 
when I say sometimes I mean a great 
many times—it is hard to tell the truth 
the first time. 

But when you have told it there is an 
end to it. You have won the victory; the 
fight is over. 

Next time you tell the truth you can 
tell it -without thinking. Your memory 
may be faulty, but you can tell your story 
without a single lash from the stinging 
whip of that stern old task-master—Con- 
science. You don’t have to stop and re- 
member how you told it yesterday. You 
don’t get half through with it, and then 
stop with the awful sense upon you that 
you are not telling it as you did the other 
time, and cannot remember how you did 
tell it then. 

You won’t have to look around and see 
who is there before you begin telling it. 

And you won’t have to invent a lot of 
new lies to reinforée the old one. 

After Ananias told a lie his wife had 
to tell another just like it. You see if you 
tell lies you are apt to get your whole 
family into trouble. Lies always travel 
along in gangs with their co-equals. 

If you will tell the truth always, I don’t 
see how you are going very far out of the 
right way. And how people do trust a 
truthful boy. We never worry about him 
when he is out of sight. We never say, 
“T wonder where he is; I wonder whom 
he is with; I wonder why he doesn’t come 
home.” Nothing of that sort. 

We don’t have to ask him where he is 
going and how long he will be gone, every 
time he leaves the house. We don’t have 
to call him back and make him solemnly 
promise the same thing over two or three 
times; Wien ‘he says, ‘Yes, I will,’ or 
“No, I won’t,” just once that settles ‘it. 
We don’t have to cross-examine him when 





he comes home to find out where he has 
been. 

He tells at omce, that is enough. 

We don’t have to snap, “Sure? Are 
you sure now?” when he tells anything. 

But, my boy, you can’t build up that 
reputation by merely telling the truth 
about half the time, nor two-thirds, nor 
three-fourths, nor nine-tenths of the time; 
but all the time. 

If it brings punishment upon you while 
the liars escape; if it brings you into pres- 
ent disgrace while the smooth tongued 
liars are exalted; if it loses you a good 
position; if it degrades you in the class; 
if it stops a week’s pay—no matter what 
punishment it may bring: upon you—tell 
the truth.—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





Hint to Home Dressmakers. 


There is no one point in dressmaking 
that is not of importance or that can be 
hurried over or done slightingly. No 
matter how carefully the seams and curves 
have been fitted, if the stitching is not 
done with equal care and consideration, 
your former good efforts have been in 
vain. The most careful and perfect waist 
loses its symmetry and smoothness of 
fit in seams that are stitched crooked or 
drawn on account of an imperfect tension, 
or sewing-silk not adapted to the needle 
and material.—Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 





Some Water Uses to Remember. 


The Phrenological Journal gives the fol- 
lowing useful hints on the applications of 
water in severe attacks of illnéss. The 
adult members of a family should keep 
them in mind for an emergency. 

A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, fold- 
ed lengthwise and dipped in hot water 
and wrung out, and then applied around 
the neck of a child that has the croup will 
usually bring relief in a few minutes. 

A proper towel folded several times and 
dipped in hot water, wrung quick and ap- 
plied over the site of toothache or neural- 
gia, will generally afford prompt relief. 

This treatment for colic has been found 
to work like magic. 

Nothing so promptly cuts short a con- 
gestion of the lungs, sore throat, or rheu- 
matism as hot water, when applied early 
in the case and thoroughly. 

Hot water taken freely half an hour be- 
fore bed time is an excellent cathartic in 
the case of constipation, while it has a 
soothing effect upon the stomach and 
bowels. 

This treatment, continued a few months, 
with the addition of a cup of hot water 
slowly sipped half an hour before each 
meal, with proper attention to diet, will 
cure most cases of dyspepsia. 

Ordinary headaches almost always yield 
to the simultaneous application of: hot 
water to the. feet and back of the neck. 





Just for Fun. 


Mr. Dakota: It actually gets so cold 
up in our country that the flames freeze 
to the back of ‘the grate and have to be 
chopped off with an ax: Mr. Mexico: 
That’s nothing; why, we have to feed our 
hens on chopped ice to keep them from 
laying boiled eggs. 


“How would you define ‘ennui?” “It’s 
when you’re tired of doing nothing an 
too lazy to do something.” 


“It’s a shame,” cried the young. wife; 
“not a thing in the house to eat. I’m 
going right home to papa!’ 

“Tf you don’t mind, dear,” said the hus- 
band, reaching for his hat, “I’ll go with 
you.” 

Lawyer Goodly: What’s wrong, 
chap? 

Uglimugge: 


old 


I won a kiss. from Miss 
Purtiest on election. She won’t pay up. 

Lawyer Goodly: Never mind, old man; 
T’ll collect it for you. 


“Does you wife take any interest in cur- 
rent politics?” asked the earnest woman. 

“Naw,” replied the husband, “she don’t. 
But if it’s currant jelly or currant pie, 
why I allow she could tell you more things 
about ’em ’n you ever dremp of.’’ 


Little Meg came into her Sunday school 
class one morning, her eyes filled with 
tears, and looking up into her teacher's 
face, said: “Our dog’s dead, and I guess 
the angels were scared when they saw 
him coming up the path, for he’s awfully 
cross to strangers.” 





Science of The Mosquito. 


There are four truths respecting the mos- 
quito which modern science has_ estab- 
lished: 

First—A mosquito cannot live in air free 
from malarial poison. Untainted air has 
the same effect on him as a healthy com- 
munity on a doctor. It deprives him of 
patients, and he must go to 'ess-favored 
localities to practice his profession. 

Second—The lymph, which flows through 
an automatic valve when it inserts its pro- 
boscis, contains a modified germ of the ma- 
larial fever, and, according to the well-set- 
tled law of inoculation, the introduction 
of the weak germ renders harmless a sub- 
sequent attack by the strong germ. 

Tkird—The mosquito never swallows 
human blood. It cannot. The fact that 
its body becomes discolored and swells, 
while probing, is caused by ‘the discolora- 
tion of the lymph in contact with the 
blood and the muscular effort of inserting 
the probe. 

Fourth—A mosquito will never insert its 
lancet in a person not susceptible to an at- 
tack of malaria. In this respect its sense 
is more accurate than the most skilled and 
experienced pathologist. This also proves, 
not only its unerring instinct, but that it 
never wounds unnecessarily. Its thrusts 
are those of a skilled and human surgeon, 
and even more unselfish, for hope of a fee 
never quickens him, nor does the maledic- 
tion of his patient deter him in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty. 

Remember, then, that the presence of a 
mosquito is an infallible sign that malaria 
is in the air, and that you are exposed to 
it, and when you hear that well-known but 
solemn note of warning, do not treat him 
as a foe, but as a friexd.—Transcript. 





Local Value of Fruits. 


It is true ‘beyond a doubt that local con- 
ditions of soil and climate cause fruit to 
greatly vary. Thus the Rhode Island 
Greening is a splendid apple in its own 
district, while in Central Pennsylvania 
it is a tough, nearly worthless fruit. 
Smith’s cider is a valuable winter apple 
near Philadelphia, while it is not much 
grown elsewhere. In Central Pennsyl- 
vania the Major is a valuable apple, not 
much known out of the central counties 
of the State. .The Ben Davis is said to 
be an excellent apple in Southwest Mis- 
sourt. It is not very good in other sec- 
ticrs. The Le Conte pear is of no value 
except in the South. Strawberries vary 
greatly within a very narrow radius. 

Planters should pay much attention to 
this matter in making their selections of 
fruit trees and plants.—G. G. Groff . in 
New York Tribune. ae 








HALLS Sidtian 
HAIR RENEWER.| 


The best hair grower, color 
restorer, dandruff eradicator, 
scalp cleanser, falling hair and 
baldness preventer and curer 
known to science. A fine hair 
dressing. Physicians recom- 
mend it. =F BUC Beare. 
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Reflections of a Bachelor. 


The body is the bruised soul’s bandage. 

Clothes don’t make a man, but he’ll get 
arrested if he doesn’t wear any. 

The only reason why you: see birds on 
some women’s hats is because they are 
dead. 

When a woman calls an Paster bonnet 
a “creation,” it generally looks more like 
a confection. 

It isn’t only on Hallowe’en that the aver- 
age girl can see whom she loves best by 
looking in a looking glass. 

When a woman with a baby meets 
another woman without a baby, you can 
never tell which one looks the sorrier for 
the other.—New York Press. 





Don’t Overwork the Boys. 


Farmers are sometimes very inconsid- 
erate in the treatment of their sons. With- 
out meaning any harm they impose labor 
upon boys which should be the work of 
men. Now, the physical energies of a 
growing boy have already an important 
work alloted to them, that of building up 
a strong healthy organization. The vital 
force cannot be exerted in making mus- 
cles and bone and at the same time be 
expended in a hard day’s work in the 
corn field. We have seen many instances 
of boys being stunted and dwarfed, be- 
cause they were overworked by an incon- 
siderate father. When work is crowding 
in the fields there is strong temptation 
to utilize every muscle, the willing boy 
is impressed into service to provide means 
for the growing hogs, at the expense of 
his own growing body. This is all wrong. 
A farmer would not for an instant think 
of harnessing his six-months-oid colt and 
hitching him to a plow, and why should 
not the growing boy have the same 
thoughtful consideration? Don’t overwork 
the boys. They are all the material we 
have to make men of.—Market Basket. 





Curiosities in Commerce. 


Many substances which were considered 
not long ago curiosities are now made on 
a large scale and have become important 
ccmmercial commodities. Thousands of 
gallons of “liquid” carbonic acid gas in 
steel cylinders under high pressure are 
being daily conveyed in carts through the 
streets, and other gases, as oxygen, hydro- 
gen and nitrous oxide are stored under 
pressure in “tubes.” Solid bricks of 
metallic sodium (kept under naphtha) are 
ecrstantly carried from port to port and 
serious danger has sometimes arisen from 
a mixture of chemicals on board ship dur- 
ing a rough passage. The trade in cylin- 


“ders of compressed gases has been placed 


under control. Carbide of calcium, on be- 
ecming moist, gives ‘off the exceedingly 
inflammable gas, acetylene. It is already 
used extensively for optic lanterns, for 
photographic purposes, and for lighting 
private dwellings. After April 1, 1897, 
in England, it will be unlawful to keep 
carbide of calcium except in virtue of a 
license, to be obtained from local author- 
ity under the fourteenth section of the 
petroleum act, 1871. The’ recently report- 
ed accidents which have resulted from the 
use of acetylene have doubtiess prompted 
the home office to issue this order. 





The oldest tree in England is the yew 
tree at Braburn, in Kent, which is said 
to be 3,000 years old, while at Fortignal, 
in Perthshire, is one nearly as old. At 
Ankerwyke House, near Staines, is a yew 
tree which was famous at the date of the 
signing of Magna Charta. 








A HEALTHY WIFE 


Is @ Husband’s Inspiration. 


A sickly, half-dead-and-alive woman, 
especially when she is the mother of a 
family, is a damper to all joyousness 
inthe home. Lan 
1 sometimes 
marvel at 
the patience | 
of some hus- 
bands. 

Ifawoman 
finds that 
her energies 
are flagging 
and that. 
everything 
tires her, 
her sleep is_y 
disturbed | 
by horrible 
dreams, 
and that 
she often 
wakes sud- 
denly in the 
night witha 
feeling.of suffocation and alarm, she 
must at once regain her strength. 

It matters not where she lives, she 
can write a letter. Mrs. Pinkham, 
of Lynn, Mass., will reply promptly 
and without charge. The following 
shows the power of Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, daccom- 
panied with a letter of advice: 

“Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—I have suf- 
fered for over two years with falling, 
enlargement and ulceration of the 
womb, and this spring, being in sucha 
weakened condition, caused me to flow 
for nearly six, months. Some’ time 
ago, urged by friends, I wrote to you 
for advice. After using the treatment 

which you ad- 

vised for a short 

time, that ter- 

- rible flow 

mstopped. I am 

now gaining 

strength 

and ‘flesh 

and, have 

better 

health 

than I have 

had for the past ten years. 
‘I wish tosay toall distressed — 

suffering women, do not suffer longer, 

when there is one so kind and willing 
to aid you.”—Mnrzs. F. 8, BENNETT, West 
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For the Cure of: 


{STRIGTURE. 


Men Suffering from Stricture or 
Enlargement of the Prostate 
Gland Need no Longer Appeal 
to the Surgeon. 


_ |ASOLVENTFOUND 


Not since the discovery of Ether has a 
ter boon been given to serpy Bema 
or Centuries they have submitted to Sur. 
m n’s suite, have used Sounds -* ne 
ck to keep t open; such mi s 
& have ~ fe cured the a ae Ba 
The Salvent Method is so simple that you 
may well wonder why it has not been dis- 
covered before; makes operating needless; 
cures when operations fail. Itisasafe — 
HOME TREATMENT. 
You wili see why the new self-treatment 
must cure when you read our Illustrated Book 
of New Truth about urethral troubles. 
Ittells of what the remedy is made, ’ 
Ittells how and why it cures both organic 
and spasmodic stricture, 
r How it overcomes and removes enlargement 
and irritation of the prostate gland. 
How it removes urethral obstruction, in- 
flammation and chronic mucous discharges. , 
If afflicted, this book is worth to you all 
that perfect recovery is worth. 

Write at once to the Empire Medical Co., 
59 Smith Bldg., Boston, Mass., for their $ 
free book called “ Solvent Alterans.” Do 3 
not submit to operation unti] you investigate, % 
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And Prizes that are Attractive to All, 
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her introduce the magazine into new families. 
“4 3 COLUMBIAN today has the largest circu- 
on of any publication in this territory except the 
outh’s Co: m, Atour present rate we shall 
pass it. ur tast contest for the largest _list of 
wo from the nine letters inthe word COLUM- 
BEAN proved highly successful. The full list of prize 
Winners was published ina recent issue. To further 
its name throughout the world we offer 
undreds of valuable and attractive prizes to the 
readers of this and other papers who can form the 
tnumber of words fromt twelve letters in 
= two words THE COLUMBIAN. Don’t delay. 
are samples; the, tan, tea, can,caim, cabin, am, ain, bin, 
lamb, etc. Every person who a list of fifteen words or 
Wal reneive Spee. You can think up words with the help 
ouabove. The 


y mm sending in the largest number of 
made from oe Freire letters = oe = = my it 
will receiv: ’ secon next: 

A. the four next $5 each: 


nexta fine cle 
i: an Uaich the ten next $1 » 


nexta 

| n addition to the above grand prizes we sh 
SPECI 4 give away absolutely free hundreds of dollars 
Prize to all who send lists of fifteen words or 
all charges prepaid, same day as 
are . will be awarded as soonas 
possible after close of con which will be on Christmas eve, 
ind list of winners publ in first possible issue thereafter. 
Remember, every con sending a list of fifteen words or 
will receive by immediate return a Budget consisting 
book of over seventy novels and stories, by most popular 
anthors, a score of late songs, with wordsand music, a great 
of jokes, magic tricks, pussies, pecier games cooking 
and money making receipts, secrets of toil ow to Tell For- 
tunes, Dictionary of Dreams. Entertainmentfor months tocome. 
To Enter the Contest, you must send two 
imes, or 25c in stamps for trial subscription to 
fanuary 1, 1898, with your list of words. Every person 
sending a subscription with listof fifteen words or 
more will receive THE COLUMBIAN until Jan- 
uary 1,189,a Prize Budget Free, sent same day list 
is ed, anda Grand Prize accordingto length 
of list. e@ guarantee satisfaction or refund money. 
ublisher or bank in this city can be referred to 
We make these big offers to 
THE COLUMBIAN as a Na- 
onal Literary success. Make up your list at once 
- d send two-dimes or 25c in stamps. Address 
The Columbian, 13-17 Otis St., Boston, Mass. 
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You'll feel better— 
look better— 
work better— 
ba) ride a Columbia— 

PAG you'll be proud of 
= Ba we your wheel, its the 
best. 


Columbia Bicycles 


Standard of the World, 
$100 


TO ALt ALIKE. 
Hartford Bicycles, 
Next Best, 
$50, $48. 










$60, $55, 


POPE MFG. £0., Hartford, Conn, 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail 
for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Coffee Mil Forges, Lath ump Carts, 

Hand cares, —= Tools” Wire Fenee, 

Bars, Boilers, Watehes, Clothing &«, 

wator, Railroad, Piatform and Counter SCALES, 
see howto Save Money. 

SCALE C0O., Chicago, Ill, 
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Some Fool Bills, 





When somebody introduced into the leg- 
islature the other day a bill te make the 
ten commandments a part of the statutes, 
there was a good deal of laughing at this 
state all over the country, but in the lan- 
guage of the street, “There are others.” 
This seems to be a year for legislators to 
introduce fool bills. A Massachusetts 
solon asks for a salaried state board to 
examine blacksmiths; North. Dakota pro- 
poses to license barbers; an Indiana man 
has a project to tax whiskers; Massachu- 
setts also wants all chiropodists to pass a 
state examination; Michigan and Missouri 
prepose to tax bachelors, and a Missouri 
legislature has also introduced a bill to 
punish by a heavy fine any widow or un- 
married woman who refuses an honorable 
offer of marriage. Minnesota comes for- 
ward with a bill to prevent women from 
sending flowers to criminals. Missouri 
wants to fine railway hands $25 for flirt- 
ing with women passengers, and 
Nebraska asks that all bulls’ horns 
shall be removed when the 
animal becomes two years old. Michigan 
and Indiana demand that bills of fare 
shall be printed in English only, and a 
measure was recently introduced in the 
Indiana legislature making it a misde- 
meanor to wear squeaking boots to church, 
Oklahoma has tried legislation against 
bloomers and Alabama against shirt 
waists. This country may, or may not 
be “the home of the brave,” but it cer- 
tainly is fast becoming the land of the 
freak.—Abilene (Kansas) Reflector. 





A Review of Strawberry Culture. 





Continued from May Issue, 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
H. W. WOOSTER, ME. 


inasmuch as they have supplied a want 
that the three leading standards did not 
possess. Among them are the Parker, 
Earle, Lovett, Beder Wood, Beverly and 
Princeton Chief, but on the whole the pub- 
lic verdict is that they are inferior. There- 
fore, in coming to a conclusion, we are 
forced to admit, notwithstanding this 
great outlay of money, time and human 
energy, that we have really, along this 
line, advanced but a very littls. The ques- 
tion has often presented itself to me, why 
we have not found better varieties within 
this time? It seems perfectly reasonable 
to me that we should expect better va- 
rieties than the Bubach, for we must all 
admit that it is far from the “Ideal” 
strawberry, as many disagreeable qualities 
are found in other varieties which the Bu- 
bach does not possess. It seems reason- 
able for us to believe that more of these 


desirable qualities can be combined 
in one variety; and for us_ to 
be constantly looking and _ expect- 
ing, year by year, for their coming. 


Upon me, for one, those anticipations, dis- 
appointments and waste of time and mon- 
ey, have so exasperated me, and so weak- 
ened my confidence in ever being able to 
get this variety from other fruit growers; 
that I have decided, for the future, to 
mostly depend upon myself and to look 
more closely to my seedlings for it. To 
this end, I have entered into it with as full 
a determination to succeed as if my life de- 
pended upon it. One year’s fruiting has 
given me the best of reasons for enter- 
taining the highest hopes for my success. 
But then comes the question, if it should 
happen to fall to the lot of your humble 
servant to first find that variety, how is 
he going to make it known to the public? 
What words or phrases in the English lan- 
guage could he find of superlative express- 
iveness enough to qualify a description of 
it that have not already been made use 
of in setting forth the hundreds of other 
varieties, more or less meritorious, that 
have preceded it? Would not the public say, 
“O, yes; you may cry wolf now to your 
heart’s content, but we have been fooled 
too many times to take stock in that cry 
now.” But then I might have this to 
console me as a reward for my labors; 
that I had the glory of the thing all to 
myself. 

The moral along this line is too trans- 
parent to need special pointing out. Along 
the line of increasing our average yield we 
have made some progress, but not near so 
much as we should. I am going to take 
it upon myself to say, that if one-half the 
ground now to strawberries in the country 
was made to produce the entire erop 
there would be a great saving to the grow- 
ers. There is not more than one grower 
in twenty but what is more or less ex- 
travagant in this respect. No growers 
should be satisfied who grow strawberries 
for market purpose till they have brought 
their yield pp to at least 6,000 quarts per 
acre. I know of an acre of ground that 
in 1894 yielded 7,056 quarts of market 
fruit. It was of ten varieties, and some 
of them were almost a failure, owing to 
rot and blight. It was estimated that 
there was 2,000 quarts rotted. The third 
picking on the Bubachs (there was seven 
made in all) I saw a man gather along the 
edge of one row, a space of ten feet, eight 
heeping quarts of berries (equal to about 
ten leveled off). I believe it quite possible 
to grow 20,000 quarts in one season on an 
“actual acre” of ground, and if my life 
depended upon doing it, I should under- 
take it, if I could have the remainder of 
my life to do it in. I have seen it done 
in that proportion on a small scale; and 
what can be accomplished in a small way 
ought. to be able to be in a larger way, 

The moral here is to try to do no more 
than what you can do and do well. 


There has been quite an improvement in 
the line of strawberry packages, both 
in baskets and crates. The cheapness of 
the baskets at the present time enables one 
to use a new basket for every quart of ber: 
ries sold; this gives a better appearance to 
the fruit than if old baskets are used, and 
counts to the shipper’s advantage. The gift- 
crates offers great advantages all around. 
They are light, and much can be saved 
on express charges; they are slender, and 
thus demand more careful handling by the 
expressmen, This latter counts for much, 
as many thousands of dollars are annually 
taken from the value of this fruit in the 
United States by the wanton and reckless 
manner in which the express companies’ 
employes handle the packages, Let me tell 
a little experience of my own which illus- 
trates this. In the season of ’96I1 shipped 
by express to Boston scveral thousand 
quarts of strawberries, in crates holding 
16, 32. 60 and 75 quarts, respectively. The 
quality of the berries were the same in 
each package when shipped, but when the 
returns came they showed from 7 to 8 
eents difference per quart between the 
smallest and largest packages in favor of 
the largest, and a corresponding difference 
in the others. After this was repeated 
several times, I made inquiry of my com- 
mission men, and they informed me it was 
due to the condition of the berries on re- 
ceipt; the smaller packages, being lighter, 
were thrown about more by the express 
men. After that I made all such ship- 
ments in 75 and 90-quart crates with much 
satisfaction. Large crates do not weigh 
in proportion as much as the smaller ones, 
and thus a saving is made on express 
charges by the use of the larger ones. It 
is the duty of every small-fruit shipper 
and those connected with the sale of such 
in the country to make a formal protest 
to the express companies against this 
rough handling of their goods. The nature 
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of the goods protects them in a measure 
from paying for damages for which they 
are responsible. Hvery one of my readers 
can select their own moral here to suit 
their convenience, . 

In the more largely use of commercial 
fertilizers in the place of stable manure 
there has been, I am happy to say, a 
great advance. It is almost impossible to 
use stable manure without multiplying the 
worst enemy to strawberry culture—weeds. 
I shun stable manure on my choice straw- 
berry land as I would—as applied to per- 
sons—shun a viper. 

The supply and consumption of this 
most delicious fruit has greatly increased. 
There is now searcely a month in the year 
but what they can be seen in our great 
Northern markets; yet the supply now is 
in nO way equal to what should be the 
demand. There are hundreds of families 
in almost every village and country place 
that are not half supplied who could very 
ecsily supply themselves, in the season, 
fresh from their own garden. The moral 
here is: Go thou and do it! 





Fruit for Workers. 





—Dr, Sophie Lepper, the English food 
specialist, says in speaking of peculiari- 
ties of various foods, that: 

—Blanched almonds give the higher 
nerve, brain and muscle food; no heat or 
waste. 

—Walnuts give nerve or brain food, mus- 
cle, heat and waste. 

—Green water grapes are blood purifiers, 
but of little food value; reject pips and 
skins. 

—Blue grapes are feeding and blood puri- 
fying, too rich for those who suffer from 
the liver. 

—Tomatoes, higher nerve or brain food 
and waste, no heat. They are thinning 
and stimulating. Do not swallow skins. 

—Juicy fruits give more or less the 
higher nerve or brain, and some few mus- 
cle food and waste; no heat. 

—Apples supply the higher nerve and 
muscle food, but do not give stay. 

—Prunes afford the highest nerve or 
brain food, supply heat and waste, but 
are muscle feeding. They should be 
avoided by those who suffer from the 
liver. 

—Oranges are refreshing and feeding, 
but are not good if the liver is out of 
ordes. 

—Green figs are excellent food, 

—Dried figs contain nerve and muscle 
food, heat and waste, but are bad for the 
liver. 

—The great majority of small fresh seed 
fruits are laxative. 

—Al] stone fruits sre considered to be 
injurious for those who suffer from the 
liver, and should be used cautiously. 

—Lemons and tomatoes should not be 
used daily in cold weather; they have a 
thinning and cooling effect. 

—Raisins are stimulating in proportion 
to their quality. 





Grafting the Persimmon. 





Perhaps the main cause of failure in 
“cleft grafting’ the persimmons is that 
the graft is somewhat slow in starting, 
and the new growth and consequently en- 
largement of the stock seems to push the 
edges of the bark back further apart, and 
this causes the wax to crack open along 
the split, and that lets in air and the 
parts dry out where the union should be- 
gin and then the graft dies. To guard 
against this I have used wax just so soft 
that it would not “run” in hot weather, 
and use plenty of it, and also wax over 
the end of the graft to prevent evaporation 
there. Then examine the graft fre- 
quently and close up any cracks in the 
wax that may occur before the union 
is completed. A strip of muslin tied 
around the stock, after the waxing is 
done, would hold the wax in place and 
prevent the cracking; and might be the 
least trouble. But it should be removed 
before any damage is done by unduly 
compressing the stock. 

Any difficult work requires extra care 
and this is no exception. The wedge part 
of the graft should be a little thicker on 
the outside and made to fit nicely in the 
cleft, with a clean, smooth cut, made with 
a sharp knife, in a steady hand. It set- 
ting the graft be sure that the live bark 
of it and the stock come in contact and I 
prefer to lean the graft inward, toward 
the center of the stock, instead of the old 
way of leaning it outward. This gives 
the stock a little firmer hold on the graft 
and the end of the stock will grow over 
socner. The grafts are likely to grow 
rapidly, and are easily blown off by 
heavy winds. Pinching back, when a 
growth of eight or ten inches is made, will 
lessen the chance for this—but a stick 
tied firmly to the stock and extending up 
high enough to tie the new growth to is 
better. With these precautions I have 
had good success in cleft grafting the 
limbs of large persimmon trees. April is 
the proper time to do the work here 

The wax I prefer for all cleft-grafting 
is made of four parts resin, two of bees- 
wax and one of tallow. To make it softer 
use a little more tallow. Melt all the in- 
gredients together and stir thoroughly; 
then pour into an oiled pan to cool; and 
when just right pull like taffy. Oodling 
in water sometimes makes it lumpy, 
which is not desirable.—Thomas T. Newby, 
in Indiana Farmer. 





Money from a Calf’s Stomach. 





Treasurer Morgan to-day received a lit- 
tle wooden box from Texas containing a 
wad of what appeared to be fragments of 
United States bills. Later in the day a 
letter from J. Blacingame of a small town 
near Galveston, Tex., arrived at the treas- 
ury department, which explained the con- 
tents of the box. The wad of green paper 
is all that is left of $210 owned by Mr. 
Blacingame, which he rescued from the 
stomach of a yearling calf. It seems that 
the Texan recently sold a herd of eattle, 
for which he received $470 in bills as fol- 
lows: One $100, one $50, and sixteen $20 
bills. He placed the money in an ordinary 
memorandum pocketbook but the bills 
were in such a position that the ends stuck 
beyond the edge of the book, Blacingame 
earelessly threw his coat on the ground in 
a cow lot, and a yearling coming along saw 
the green bills and proceeded to devour 
them. The animal took in the entire bunch 
at one mouthful and was discovered in the 
act of chewing Blacingame’s $470. The 
Texan, with the assistance of his brother, 
succeeded in recovering from the mouth of 
the calf thirteen of the $20 bills in a com- 
paratively uninjured condition. This money 
was afterward passed off by Blacingame in 
payment for more cattle. The calf was 
shortly killed and from its stomach was 
taken a mass of chewed bills, stained and 
discolored. The fragments were boxed up 
and sent to the redemption division of 
the treasury department. Blacingame pre- 
pared a sworn statement of the disappear- 
ance of his money and forwarded it to 
Treasurer Morgan. The latter had the 
ease examined and found the facts to be 
as stated. Accordingly $210 in crisp, new 
bank notes were to-day sent to the cattle 
dealer to replace the money mastieated by 
his calf.—Brooklyn Eagle, 





—Oultivate, hoe or rake around plants 
immediately after setting, and every few 
days thereafter throughout the season. 








The Eldorado Blackberry. 





This is without doubt the finest in qual- 
ity of any ever yet introdueed. The berries 
are somewhat larger and earlier than 
Snyder, which has always been our stand- 
by for a sure crop. The past three winters 
have demonstrated its hardiness and as 
soon as it is better known ,it will be set 
largely for market purposes, The plant 
is not as erect a grower as some of the 
older varieties and the young growth is apt 
to overlap the bearing wood, making pick- 
ing somewhat difficult. While this may 
be so, the berry surely has a great future, 
No one who plants for his own use can 
afford to overlook it.—G, 8. Butler, Sec, Ct 
Pc mological Society in American Agricul- 
turist. 





Tiling an Orchard. 





We are thinking of tiling a peach orch- 
ard of six-year-old trees. Some say that 
the tiles will fill up with roots, and that 
they will do no good. We would like to hear 
what men of experience think about it. 

I have put in many tiles in my orchards, 
laid midway between rows of trees, and 
have suffered no inconvenience from their 
filling up with roots. Yet I can easily see 
how this might follow. I should lay them 
as deep as possible. I think that they 
would be more likely to suffer if put in 
shallow.—S. D, Willard. 

I have never known of tiles filling with 
roots in an orchard, and do not think it 
probable that such a thing would occur. 
Willow and elm roots often fill tiles on 
low land, where there is water in the tile 
much of the time during the growing sea- 
son; but it is hardly conceivable that water 
would stand in tiles in an orchard.—W., J. 
Green. 

If the soil is wet, or looks like it, I would 
drain it. If a piece of heavy tarred build- 
ing paper six inches wide be laid over the 
crack, between the tiles, I am told by those 
who have tried it, that the roots will not 
penetrate into the drain. I once made a 
stone drain on a piece of land that I after- 
wards set to peach orchard, but was never 
troubled with roots in it for the ten years 
I had opportunity to watch it.—H. E. V. D. 

A peach orchard ought never to have 
been set on land that had not naturally 
thorough drainage. I certainly see no ob- 
jection to tiling. I have done it in a lim- 
ited way myself, and after four years, there 
is no indication that the roots have in any 
way checked the flow of water. Certainly, 
if I had an orchard on land too wet for the 
best condition of the trees, I should tile- 
drain it thoroughly, and take my chances 
as to any stoppage from root growth. To 
succeed in peach culture, one has to take 
many chances anyway. Doubts and delay 
almost always result in greater losses.— 
J; H. ‘Hale. 

It is a very common practice in this sec- 
tion to tile land that is to be used for 
orchards and nurseries. While some of the 
tiles may, eventually, become clogged with 
roots, especially where there is water in 
the tiles much of the time, yet the benefit 
that is derived from the tiling is generally 
held to be more than sufficient to pay for 
the operation. Lspecially is this true where 
the subsoil is a heavy clay, or where the 
land is liable to be wet during a part of 
the growing season. A plum grower in 
this vicinity recently had occasion to ex- 
amine the tiles which were laid in his plum 
orchard several years ago, and so far as 
they were examined, found all of them in 
good working order. In our own experi- 
ence, we have found, as stated above, that 
some of the tile drains in orchards eventu- 
ally become clogged, but:on our soil, believe 
that the advantage received from tiling 
makes it a profitable operation.—S. A, 
Beach.—Rural New Yorker. 





Straw berries. 





About six years ago I started in business 
without much capital and a little behind 
hand, paying something over $200 per year 
for interest and having a family to support. 
“How can I get out of this fix ?’ I asked 
myself hundreds of times. One day I 
picked up a catalogue. I read it through 
and through. One thing in it that pleased 
me much was, “Fun, comfort and money in 
the fruit business.” Those words gave me 
courage to try it, so I went at it. I had 
no money of any account, but I mustered 
up S25 and bought 5,000 strawberry plants, 
set them out twelve inches apart in the row, 
the rows being three feet apart. One-half 
of the patch bore well, the other half did 
nothing of any account, the soil was not 
right for that kind; remember this when 
you are setting. 

The next spring I had plants enough of 
my own and tried an acre, set them the 
same way, one-half of each kind, and my 
crop turned our the same, about half a crop. 
J did not know but strawberries were all 
alike, but I soon found >ut differently. I 
found that some berries would not grow 
where others would do the very best. 

In 1892 I found a piece of land that I 
could buy for $100 cash. It was covered 
with dogbriers, huckleberry brush, birch 
and pine wood and here and there an oak 
and alder. 

But how could I buy it with no money ? 
I wanted it, as I did not have much land, 
so cne day I put out to see if I could get the 
money. I met a friend who had no money 
to spare, bui would indorse a note. So I 
bought the lot. 

‘The first thing to do was to cut the wood 
and mow the brush. Then I burned the 
whole lot clean, sold the wood for $85, and 
paid the rote. Then I put twenty pigs into 
the lot and they dug it over and over for 
two years, I bred them, and in 1892 and 
93, pigs being scarce, I sold over 300 at 
good pricss, In the spring of 1894 I 
ploughed the lot the best I could, picked out 
stoues for a few days, then spread what 
little dressing I could scratch up with one- 
half ton of fertilizer all over the lot, har- 
rowed it in, then commenced furrowing out. 
It was a job, there were so many stumps, 


rocks and roots, and it seemed as if I never-. 


would get it done. But I remembered what 
Hale Brothers had said, so my courage kept 
up. When it was all furrowed out, three 
feet apart, I commenced setting plants in 
every other row. After they were all set 
to ten different varieties, I then planted the 
vacant furrows to potatoes, beans, cabbages 
and everything needed for the house. 


PRODUCT OF AN AORE. 


I was short for cash for a while but 
did the best I could. I had an acre of 
strawberries coming on that I set the vear 
hefore. In June I picked 4,160 quarts of 
fine fruit ‘from that acre. They brought 
me an average of 11 cents a quart, mak- 
ing $457.60, I didn’t know what to do 
with so much money. I was lost for a 
while, but I soon found myself hoeing in 
the four-acre patch that the pigs had 
helped me to break up, In this field the 
plants were looking the best I ever saw, 
The potatoes and everything looked well 
and there were not many weeds to bother 
the whole season. In August, I dug the 
potatoes, pulled the cabbages,.etc. There 
being too much for the house I took them 
to market and sold enough to pay for the 
half ton of fertilizer, setting plants and 
taking care of the bed for the season. 

When working in the field I am very 
careful te spread the runners so as to 
have them take rovt about six inches apart, 
in matted rows, three or four feet wide, 


I find I can get more and larger fruit in 








this way than any other. I have tried 
the hill and narrow matted row system and 
never’ got more than two-thirds as much 
fruit. These plants grew very fast after 
I cleared the field of vegetables and at 
freezing up time the ground was nearly 
covered with handsome vines. I mulched 
them with hay, straw and@ corn fodder. 
After the ground was frozen had nothing 
more to do with them until spring. The 
middle of April I poked the mulch in be- 
tween the rows. This keeps the ground 
moist through the dry season. 

Now, about the first of June, I felt the 
fun comiug on. There was a great blossom 
and the field was white. We commenced 
picking June 15th. We picked our best day 
seventy-one bushels of fihe fruit. The 
whole crop amounted to 465 bushels. About 
the 10th of July, after the picking season 
was over, we ploughed and harrowed he- 
tween the rows, and applied »ne ton of fer- 
tihzer to the bed, and went through them 
with thé hoe three times that fall. Then 
we covered them light with hay and fodder. 
After freezing left them until April 15, 
1886; poked off the nulch same as before 
and they looked well. This, the second 
year’s picking, we had 365 bushels of good 
fruit, not quite as large as the first. year, 
but doing pretty well for an old bed. 

Now, if I can do this, why cannot others? 
Try it and pay off your mortgage. In the 
spring of 1895 I added a 


NEW BED OF FOUR ACRES. 


After ploughing the field I applied one ton 
of high-grade fertilizer per acre, well har- 
rowed in. I then set this lot out to apple 
trees twenty-five feet apart each way. 
Then I furrowed one way three feet apart 
and set every other furrow to strawberry 
plants. The cther furrows I planted to 
vegetables of various kinds. I Jo not allow 
the plants to run within three feet of a tree; 
then the trees have full swing and grow just 
as well as if in a field by themselves. The 
crops I raised between the rows paid me for 
all the labor of setting the strawberries, 
taking care of the bed, etc. So the straw- 
berries were very nearly all profit. The 
next season, 1896, from this bed I gathered 
and sold 720 bushels of fruit of the best 
quality. 

In the spring of 1896 I added two more 
beds, one of two acres and one of six acres. 
To the six-acre patch, after ploughing, I 
applied about five toas of fertilizer and har- 
rowed in well, then set it to peach trees 
about sixteen feet apart each way, using 
ground bone and potash around each tree 
allowing about one-half pint to a tree. Then 
I set the entire field to twenty different 
kinds of strawberry plants, eighteen to 
twenty inches apart in the row, rows four 
feet apart. The trees and plants looked 
well at mulching time. We have now grow- 
ing 1,200 peach trees; 600 apple trees and 
twelve acres of strawberry plants. 

Allen’s Fruit Farm, N. E. Farmer. 





Here and There, 





—Hicks—Are you fond of children? 
Wicks—Immoderately. A house is so rest- 
ful after the little dears have been put to 
bed.—Exchange, 

—‘“Why do so many modern writers 
seem to prefer notoriety to fame?’ ‘“Be- 
c2use a man has to climb for fame, but 
he can get notoriety by an easy tumble.”’— 
Chicago Record. 

—‘You know he who gives in time 
doubles his gift,’ said the collector for 
charity. “I should think it would be pre- 
ferable to give in cash,’ replied the donor. 
—New York Journal. 

—Jacobs, Jr.—Fadder, why aren’t der 
Hebrews as tall as odder beobles? Jacobs, 
Sr.—Peesnes foresight, mein son! Tink 
wot ve can safe in der price of cloding.— 
Twinkles, 


—Medical.—They say now that a bicy- 
cle cures consumption.” ‘Yes. I can’t 
expect three meals a day until I get mine 
paid for.’—Detroit Free Press. 

—Maud—Why ,has Lilian given up wear- 
ing rational costume? Did George ébject? 
Ethel—Oh, no; he said he approved of it, 
because it would prevent her attracting 
any other man’s admiration.—Boston 
Globe, 

—‘Isn’t he a funny insect?’ said Wallie, 
looking at the ceutipede as it walked across 
the floor, “Awfully funny. Looks like a 
parade, doesn’t he?’ said Mollie. ‘Yes,’ 
replied Wallie. ’”He must have been well 
drilled to march so well.’”’—Harper’s Bazar, 

—Mrs. Levi—Bud after our Repecca 
marries young Cohn, do you subbose she 
vill own his heardt? Levi—I ton’t gare 
a gontinendal vedder he has a heardt or 
not. He has a life insurance bolicy for 
feefty thousand dollars, und only von lung. 
—Truth, 

~—Barber—Have you had any experience 
in shaving students? Applicant (for job)— 
Oh, yes, sir; I always go over their faces 
twice with the back of the razor, and ask 
them if it pulls much. Barber—quite 
right; but you mustn’t forget to strop your 
razor several times during the operation.— 
Judge. 

—Algy—Clarence is a lucky dog. He 
married in haste and now he’s repenting 
at leisure. Reggie—Where does the luck 
come in? Algy—Why, he’s repenting at 
leisure, man—married an heiress and 
hasn’t had to do a stroke of work since.— 
Judge. 

—Eddie—Popper, what does it mean by 
Adam’s one fatal slip? Eddies Father 
(absent mindedly)—Parting with that rib, 
I suppose.—Truth, 

—It shall be my ambition,” said the 
young man who had finished his education 
and was ready to lift the cares of business 
from the parental shoulders—‘‘it shall be 
my ambition and my motto to keep the 
family name free from stain.” “All 
right,” said the old man. ‘Tell Mike to 
give you the whiting and ammonia, and 
then you go out and polish up the signs.”’— 
Indianapolis Journal. 

—Vinnie—Minnie will never marry until 
she meets her ideal. Vietta—What is her 
ideal? Vinnie—A man who will propose.— 
Glasgow Times. 

—‘“The day before yesterday,” announces 
an Irish paper, “Mr. O’F lynn fell from 
his horse and broke his neck, but sustained 
no. other injury.”—Tit-Bits. 

—She—The Misses Brown usually sing 
duets, do they not? He—Yes;they divide 
the responsibility.—Puck. 

—‘TI dunno which is de wust 0’ de two,” 


: said Uncle Eben, “de man dat t’inks he’s 


too good ter be in politics, er de man @at’s 
so bad he has ter be put out.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

—Dora (sweetly)—Fred didn’t blow his 
brains out because you jilted him the other 
night; he came right over and proposed 
to me. Maud (super-sweetly)—Did he? 
Then he must have got rid of his brains 
some other way.—Tit-Bits. 


—The Right of the Road.—‘What’s the 
occasion of all this panic, anyway?’ “Oh, 
some scoundrel started the story that the 
weman who is beginning to ride the bicy- 
cle over there is ambidextrous as well as 
cross-eyed.”—Detroit Journal, 

—“What dis I heah about you goin’ into 
junnelism, Epbrahaim?’ ‘Well, Mistah 
Black, we done issued a yaller kid cullud 
supplement down at ouh house las’ week,,. 
dat’s all.’—Indianapolis Journal, 

—Jinks (at a party)—I don’t see what’s 
the matter with that pretty woman over 
there. She was awfully flirty a little while 
ago, and now she won't have anything to 
do with me, Stranger—I have just come 
in, She is my wife.—Scottish Nights, 








Town and Farm. 





n 1870, according to Carroll D. Wright, j 


I 

46.72 per cent. of all the persons engaged 
in’ gainful oceupations were employed in 
farming. In 1890 only 36.44 per cent. 
were so employed. The farms lost ten per 
cent. in these twenty years. The same 
causes which produced-that great move- 
ment in population to the towns are still 
operative. The rush to the cities con- 
tinues, and will continue. Nor is this 
movement confined to this country. The 
same thing has taken place in Europe. 
Such cities as Berlin and Budapest have 
grown in recent years almost as rapidly 
as Chicago or Buffalo.. For this tendency 
to leave the farm and seek his fortune in 
the town, it is common to lay great blame 
on the shoulders of the farmer’s boy. 
Many good people have thought that if 
we could in some way surround the coun- 
try youth with more comforts and pleas- 
ures, if we could relieve the solitude and 
monotony of the farm, he would stay at 
heme and become a wiser and a better 
man. Various schemes to this end have 
been devised, and have ceme to naught. 
The fact is that, broadly speaking, men 
leave the farms because they are not need- 
ed there. The introduction of labor-saving 
machinery and rapid transportation has 
produeed the same result in agriculture 
as in other kinds of manufacturing. A 
smaller number of men working in our 
fields turn out a much greater product 
than the greater nfimber of laborers could 
possibly secure in olden times, and the 
products of all lands are easily carried to 
where they are needed. It is not loye of 
the town so much as necessity to earn a 
livelihood off the farm which drives boys 
to the town and makes them competitors 
in the great industrial struggles at the 
eenters of population. 





—‘Does your wife ever call you up on 
the telephone?’ 

“Yes; she calls me down on it, too, some- 
tinies.”—Yonkers Statesman. 


The Farmer’s Creed. ‘ 





—Professor Irby, of North Carolina 
State College, furnished the following to 
the Progressive Farmer: 

—We believe in small well-tilled farms; 
that the soil must be fed as well as the 
owner, so that the crops shall make the 
farm and the farmer richer. 

—We believe in thorough drainage, in 
deep plowing, and in labor-savings imple- 
‘ments, 

—We believe in good fences, barns con- 
veniently arranged, good orchard: anZ 
gardens, and plenty of home-raised hog 
and hominy. 

—We believe in raising pure bred stock; 
or in grading up the best to be gotten until 
they equal the thoroughbreds. 

—We believe in growing the best varie 
ties of farm crops, and saving the choicest 
for seed. 

—We believe in fertilizing the brain with 


phosphorus as well as applying it to the 


soil. 

—We believe in the proper care and 
application of barnyard manure. 

—We. believe that the best fertilizers are 
gf little value, unless accompanied by in- 
dustry, enterprise, and intelligence. 

—We believe in rotation, diversification 
and thorough cultivation of crops. 

—We believe that every farm should 
own a good farmer, and that every good 
farmer will eventually own a good farm. 


‘ 
‘ 


—Perfumed flannels 
come now for laying in the bottom of 
drawers, and are particularly nice in draw- 
ers where bedding and table linens are 
kept. They have the appearance of ordi- 
nary flannel, and are sold by the yard and 
cut to fit the drawers, the edges being 
buttonholed or bound. The flannel emits 
a delicate perfume and will scent every 
article in the drawer where it is kept. 
The perfume is said to be far more endur- 
ing than any of the sachets commonly in 





use. 
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e& NO-TO-BAC is 
sold by every druggist in 

the United States under » 
an absolute guaran- 


money refunded. ‘ 


P FOR BOOKLET 
AND FREE SAMPLE, 
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MADE A MAN OF ME. 


That’s what 400,000 former Tobacco USERS 
say about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful 
original guaranteed tobacco habit cure. 

a \ is the greatest NERVE 
m NO-T0-BAC BUILDER known, for 

‘ ol, man and woman alike, and brings new 

MKO>O497 blissful life to many who have lost 
allhope for happiness. It restores 
vitality, no matter what causes 
have destroyed it. 
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STERLING REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Montreal, Can., or New York. 218 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





BICYCLE (Complete) for 


This?$75.00 «‘Arlington’’ $ 30. 0 0" 


. le Price; never before sold for less. 
ag ey hy lean ton” we have decided to make a -_ 
aper a chance to geta firs' 


owest price ever offered. ons (nal ee con Goer we 


To quickly introduce 

Coupon oper gr every reader of this " 
icycle at the 

will ship to anyone, anywhere, this “Arlington” 


, and 
Gents’ model;) Money refunded if not as represented PES Ty oxzi is sent with the order as a guarantee 


on, 
ame 14 inch, best quali 


xamination. We will ship C. O. D. for $31.00 and cou 
goed faith. The “Arlington” is simple in constru 
speedy. Ball bearing throughout. 
wood rims, piano wire spokes. Hubs, large barrel pa' 
tube. Cups and Cones. tool steel, carefully temper 


wood adjustable. Saddle, Garford or Gilliam. P 


am. 8, 

maroon, nicely striped and decorated. All bright parts ¢ 
inding Warranty for One Y¥ 
~ Written Bind fitustrated Catalogue with Testimonials 
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TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Why Twelve Acres at Once, 
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Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 


By L. B. PIERCE. 


I notice in a recent issue of Green’: 
Fruit Grower that a correspondent had 
planned to put out 12 acres of fruit but 
the stringency of the times had prevented. 
He is a farmer with a little of all kinds 
of fruit, and I found myself wondering 
why he is waiting to put out so much 
all at once. 

Why is twelve acres in the uncertain 
future better than an acre or even half 
of that at once? There is no definite pros- 
pect that farm products will rise, or that 
times will ever be like the flush times 
of twenty years ago, so I should think it 
wiser to begin at once in a small way 
even with one row if no more could be 
afforded.’ There is of course a saving in 
buying in large wholesale lots, but for an 
inexperienced beginner there are often 
losses which would more than offset the 
gain in cheapness. 

The work of planting out is more ex- 
persive because the best ways have not 
been learned, and in a bad season the 
losses are greater because in planting so 
much, a part is’ delayed. Men who have 
learned by experience know what is before 
them and also the value of promptness, 
and hire help accordingly, but a beginner 
always underestimates the labor and is 
often led to hurry and slight the work to- 
ward the latter end of the job, although 
from lateness and the rapid advance of the 
growing season, late planting should be 
done the most carefully. Again, farmers 
are especially prone to neglect their fruit 
planting until something happens to hin- 
der farm work for a day or two, when 
the trees and plants are hurried into the 
ground as if every minute devoted to the 
work was so much lost time. 


In the present case I do not even know 
the state or country where the correspond- 
ent lives,.so I may be criticising unfairly. 
If he lives in a section where fruit is a 
specialty and the local markets are full 
to overflowing so shipping is a necessity, 
then it might be best to put out a large 
acreage at once, provided he had suffi- 
ciently familiarized himself with the meth- 
ods of his neighbors as to go ahead and 
plant the orchard and care for it in the 
best manner. 

However, undertaking too much at once 
has been the hidden rock which has 
wrecked many a newly launched fruit ex- 
periment. The ground ceases to be immev 
diately productive of the usual farm crops 
and at the same time is running up a bill 
of expense for labor which must be met 
from month to month. One can start in 
a small way and not be out at all for extra 
labor bills, making the land a place for 
garden crops and potatoes, without taking 
arything really from the acreage of regu- 
lar farm crops until several acres have 
been used, when the rows first put out 
will be giving some return, and also ex- 
perience in gathering and finding a market 
knowledge, which is quite as necessary 
as knowing how to plant and cultivate. 

By beginning a twelve-acre' orchard 
with one and planting an acre each year, 
there will be no serious withdrawing of 
manure and labor from the rest of the 
farm, and in from three to five years the 
enterprise should be self-sustaining, the 
proceeds from the first planting furnish- 
ing capital to plant each of the last six 
acres. put out. 23t “ 

In the case of berry planting the wis- 
dem is much more apparent in making a 
small beginning rather than waiting to 
make a larger start at once sometime in 
the future. I have an example on my 
own place. When the Loudon raspberry 
first came into notice I had a great desire 
to plant a whole acre of them and see 
what could be done, but the small area of 
my farm, less fhan twenty acres of which 
is suited to berry culture, makes it neces- 
sary to make close calculation as to ro- 
tation and acreage of special crops, and I 
saw that it might possibly be five years 
before I could devote an acre to this fruit, 
without plowing up a profitable flourish- 
ing plantation of other red sorts. I could 
spare room, however, for a row at most 
any time, so I put out one of Loudon 
and Miller’s Early, right in the midst of 
a patch of blackeaps where there could 
be no possible.chance of other varieties 
running into them or being dragged in 
with the cultivator. They are thriving 
nicely, and in time I can plant an acre 
or two without having to write a great 
big check and paying freight charges and 
standing the risks of shipment. 


ATTENTION TO DETAILS. 


There is little use for anyone to engage 
in any kind of business nowadays if they 
are not willing to give minute attention 
to every detail. 


It seems difficult to teach farmers that 
this applies to fruit growing to a greater 
extent than to any branch of earth culti- 
vation. They neither comprehend the 
needs or the difficulties to be arranged 
for. 

A farmer friend recently received some 
strawberry plants as a present from a 
brother. They came in a wet 
April day, and as he was expecting 
them he had plowed a piece of 
strawberry sod as a place to set them, but 
rain had prevented fitting the ground up 
to the time the plants came, and instead 
of trenching in the strawberry plants in 
scme little corner and waiting a few days 
for weather when he could put a team 
upon the ground just as he was doing 
with his oats and potato ground, he went 
onto the rough soddy furrows and planted 
the strawberries, putting them out in 
usual way of about three feet by eighteen 
inches. As he is a pretty good farmer and 
has two barns full of tools, I could scarce- 
ly believe my eyes when I saw the plan- 
tation. Some of the plants are four inches 
higher than neighbors eighteen inches 
away, and I have no doubt that many 
plants are set upon furrows which have 
great holes under them, which will either 
kill or greatly injure the planting as soon 
as dry weather sets in. The labor of car- 
ing for this plantation will be greatly in- 
creased and many plants will be buried if 
the cultivation is attempted with a horse 
cultivator. This man has attempted to 
grow berries several times, buying plants 


do not wonder at his poor luck when I 
look at his present attempt, but I do won- 


powers that he attempts to treat straw- 
berry’ plants with rougher usage than he 
would permit in his ensilage corn when 
the stalks are as big as a hoe handle, 
Along the same line I had some experi- 
ence which resulted in a jangle which I 
have just spent several precious hours in 
trying to unravel. I took an order for 
nine thousand strawberry plants of certain 
specified kinds to be ready for delivery 
on a certain evening, the man to come 
after them with a team. He came as 
agreed, and I heard nothing more until 
six days, when he came to my house in 
my absence and claimed that they fell 
short two thousand plants. His wife was 
with him both times, and as they were 
people whom I believed were thoroughly 
honest, the matter puzzled me, and if I! 


Po 





had not been working very hard from day 
to day I might have lost some sleep over 
it. I had a daily record of the plants which 
three boys had helped to dig and trim, 
and I had packed them myself in pack- 
ages of which I knew the capacity even 
had I not counted them, besides the tal- 
lies of the boys in tri ng and my own 
in packing, #o I absolutely knew that I 
rad furnished the full number, besides 
‘50 thrown in for good count. Upon see- 
ng the parties I found they had counted 
one or two rows and made about 268 in a 
row but had added seven and called them 
275 each and had multiplied the number 
of the rows by this. The man had planted 
every plant and been greatly disappointed 
because they had not filled the piece. 
When questioned closely he owned that 
he had put in two plants occasionally 
when they seemed small. 

This morning I went several miles to 
see the patch and unravel the complica- 
tion, wishing to make up the number rath- 
er than have them feel that I was wrong- 
ing them. ‘The ground was marked with 
a corn marker three feet wide and the 
plants had bean put in by guess. When 
he began he had put them about a foot 
closer, but toward the last some were 
nineteen inches and most were seventeen 
inches apart. The woman had counted 
two of these rows, and not nbticing the 
difference in distance apart, had honestly 
figured the amount allowing a few for 
good measure. I counted two of the first 
rows planted and found 808 in one and 
318 in the other. Here was a difference 
which accounted for nearly 900 missing 
plants. Then I investigated the double 
planting, and as the ground was very wet, 
there having been a rainfall of two inches 
the night before, I had no trouble in pull- 
ing up the extra plants which in many 
cases were not small but strong, hardy 
plants. I occasionally found places where 
three and four were put in together and one 
“king hill” where he had got six in a 
bunch. (I am simply telling facts, and 
the man seemed as surprised as I was.) 
The result was I got 102 extras from a 
single row, and in another row I got 75 
and counted pieces of other rows where 
it was just as bad. The result was that 
it appeared that he had about 1,600 plants 
put in with others, so that I really had 
furnished several hundred more than the 
order called for. Now it is not difficult to 
account for this blundering way of plant- 
ing. The man was new to the business 
and he had begun with enormous Bu- 
bach plants a great deal larger than a 
common lot of plants generally run. He 
had figured that all should be like them 
and when he came to smaller plants put 
two in a place without realizing that he 
was halving the total. The Haverland 
has a much smaller plant that the Bubach 
and these he doubled to such an extent 
that I would find eight hills right along 
with two each. The trouble was intensi- 
fied by not having any one to drop, and 
being in a hurry, I presume that he often 
planted two thinking they were one. 


That they were all merchantable and 
vigorous was proved by the fact that we 
did not find a single dead or missing one 
and also shows that he did not expose 
the plants and that he set them pretty 
well. ‘ . 
It was lucky for me that this thing 
happened within a short distance from 
home and that I knew something about 
the parties, for had it been so far away 
IT could not have looked it up I should have 
always supposed the parties were trying 
to beat me eut of two thousand plants and 
they would have thought me either dis- 
honest or terribly careless in counting and 
shipping. ‘ 

There are some practical points in this 
matter which I wish to call attention to, 
and it is in direct line with the sub-head- 
ing I have given of attention to details. 
First there was great irregularity in the 
amount of “seed’’ used. In one case I no- 
ticed the plants were only eight inches 
apart. In others they were nineteen. Now 
either one or the other was right or else 
both were wrong. With rows only three 
feet apart, such kinds as Haverland should 
have been not less than twenty inches in 
the row. There was a clear waste of more 
than a thousand plants in too heavy seed- 
ing alone. 

I honestly tried to convince the man of 
this when he bargained for them, but he 
thought he knew best as the soil was thin. 
He then inte sified the evil by putting two 
or more plants in a place, both of which 
as the sequel shows are going to live and 
they will multiply the runners by two, 
filling the narrow rows so full that there 
wili be no large berries and many will 
be wasted in gathering. The proper way 
would have been to have an intelligent 
boy drop the plants carefully, separating 
them and reserving any small ones for 
separate rows where they might have 
been planted thicker. Early in my berry 
experience I became satisfied that perfect- 
ly straight rows on an even, compact sur- 
face with plants equally spaced, was the 
only correct way to put out strawberries, 
and so I constructed a line with tags 
every sixteen and one-half inches, and it is 
perfectly easy at any time to know how 
many plants we are getting out. I have 
another with tags eighteen inches apart 
which is used for varieties which run 
freely. With these two lines and the 
privilege of putting the rows at any suit- 
able distance, all the problems presented 
by the varied thriftiness of varieties are 
easily met and allowed for. 

A flat trowel is used for setting and 
very rapid work is accomplished, as many 
as 5,300 being set in ten hours by a young 
man with a boy to drop plants. I planted 
myself 540 in a single hour and 4,500 in 
nine and one-half hours,‘ and the rows are 
so straight that a harrow ean be run so 
as to leave less than three inches of undis- 
turbed soil along the row of plants. It 
makes me very tired to read about plow- 
ing or marking a furrow to set straw- 
berry plants in. It takes a great deal 
more time to fill the dirt around the plant 
than to plant in a smooth, level surface, 
= the plant is not as well planted after 
all. 


THE LESSONS OF EXPERIENCE. 


I sometimes wonder what I should do 
if I did not have constantly occurring 
practical problems to meet as I do in 
actyal work on my farm. It seems as if 
there would be little of real value in my 
suggestions if I did not have this stimulus. 
I am reminded of this fact in looking over 
a last year’s raspberry patch. Cut worms 
were very bad last June and they did 
serious injury to a newly planted patch 
of Gregg and Palmer raspberries, eating 
off a great many young shoots and kill- 
ing about 10 per cent. It was on rich 
land and very desirable that I should not 
only fill vacancies but get something from 
the land to pay for the use as the first 
crop of blackcap raspberries is never more 
than half of one. After due consideration 
I went into the seven-foot rows with a 
two-horse plow, turning under the row of 
early sweet corn stubble and came back 
with one. horse in the furrow, turning 
back. the plowed ground and the’ unplowed 
underneath it. Then to a piece of thick 
board eight inches wide and three feet 
long I spiked two handles and bored two 
holes, I hitched a chain and whiffletree 
to the scraper in such a way that it would 
when held upright by the handles level 
the loose earth back into the furrow from 
whence it was plowed, making the center 
of the space between the raspberries mel- 





low and loose. The whole ground was 
then cultivated with a Planet Jr. as close 
as possible to the raspberries and the 
weedy strip cleaned up with hoes. At 
each missing place a new plant was set 
and in the center of the spaces (between 
rows) a row of Alaska peas was sown. At 
this writing (May 4th) they are about four 
inches high and growing in the rich mellow 
soil like everything. Several days ago I 
had the soil next them stirred with a po- 
tato hook, destroying the newly started 


‘weeds, and we now shall cultivate them 


a couple of times and this will be all they 


‘will cost in labor until picking time. I 


lave twenty rows on less than three 
fourths of an acre and shall be surprised 
if they do not yield about fifty bushels. 
As the ground must have been cultivated 
anyway, the peas will be clear gain, less 
cost of labor, and this does not all come 
out of the peas as it would have done had 
I planted them elsewhere and grown noth- 
ing in the raspberries. To-morrow we 
harrow with a fine toothed one-horse har- 
rew the strawberries set two weeks ago 
and about the twelfth shall plant two 
Wardwell wax beans between each two 
strawberry plants on as much ground as 
my market will warrant. I have prac- 
ticed this for several years and cannot see 
that it works any injury to the straw- 
berries, 





Gems, 


—Self-denial lies at the baye of all noble 
living and of every form of noble activi- 
ty; and no one attains to supreme moral 
excellence, or to a high degree of skill 
in any art or profession, without thor- 
oughly subjecting impulse, inclination, and 
passion to the higher and finer ends to- 
ward which he moves.—The Outlook. 

—Humility is perpetual quietness of 
heart. It is to have no trouble. It is 
never to be fretted or vexed, or irritated, 
or sore, or disappointed. It is to expect 
nothing, to wonder at nothing that is done 
to me, to feel nothing done against me. 
It is to be at rest when nobody praises 
me, and when I am blamed and despised. 
—Selected. 

—Among the common people whom we 
know it is not necessarily those who are 
busiest, not those who, meteor-like, are 
ever on the rush after some visible charge 
and work; it is the lives like the stars, 
which simply pour down on us the calm 
light of their bright and faithful being, 
up to which we look, and out of which 
we gather the deepest calm and courage. 
—Phillips Brooks. 





Muskrat Triumphs. 


Judge Duffield, of Cedarville, Cumber- 
land county, N. J. is the owner of one of 
the most unique farms in the state of 
sandy roads and mosquwitoes. He runs a 
muskrat “farm,” and in a way, too, that 
is profitable to himself. Duffield about 
two years ago found that an extensive 
piece of marsh he owned along the shores 
of Delaware bay, near his home, was of 
no use, unless he turned it into 2a muskrat 
“farm.” This he did, and he bids fair of 
becoming quite well-to-do in a few years 
from the proceeds of the rodents, which 
are rapidly increasing in numbers. 
Duffield secured a number of muskrats 
and placed them on his “farm,” which was 
well adapted for the purpose. He kept a 
watchful eye on his charges and really 
took as much interest in the outcome of 
his venture as he did tin his crop of pota- 
tces and melons. 

Muskrats once settled in a piece of 
marsh land suited to their tastes will not 
leave it. “The soft-coated tfodents need 
little or no care, and increasé at a marvel- 
ous rate. The harvest time for muskrat 
crops come in the winter season, at a time 
when the South Jersey farmer puzzles his 
brain to pass away the dull hours. 
Duffield ‘gathered muskrats from his 
“farm” all of last winter, and he has 
learned that no farming he ever before 
engaged in is as profitable. There is a 
ready market for the sale of the “rat furs” 
in Philadelphia and New York, and the 
prices the skins command are from $20 to 
$25 per 100. Duffield has left several hun- 
dred pairs of the animals on his “farm,” 
and if nothing unforeseen occurs he ex- 
pects to gather several thousand pelts next 
season. 

The fur is not the only valuable part of 
the animals. The musk sac has a value 
to perfumers and wholesale druggists, 
while the carcass has become quite a deli- 
cacy as a substitute for the flesh of rab- 
bits. Much of the so-called rabbit stew 
served up in the city restaurants is plain 
every-day muskrat meat. In flavor it is 
similar to that of the rabbit, and an epi- 
cure could not distinguish one from the 
other. The only difference is in the cost 
of meats, that of the muskrat being about 
one-half the cost of rabbit meat. It would 
be hard to find a cleaner animal than the 
muskrat. Every article of food is thor- 
oughly washed before it is eaten, and its 
principal diet is the tender roots of sedge 
grass. 

Farmer Duffield is proud of his novel 
“farm,” and watches it carefully. 

Several weeks ago, upon visiting his 
“farm,” he failed to find as many animalg 
there as he expected, and upon investiga- 
tion found that a neighbor had shot over 
100 of the “rats.” Duffield was angry, 
and had him arrested. Justice J. F. 
Pierce, of Bridgeton, heard the case, and 
awarded Duffield $50 damages, The case 
will be appealed, and the novel suit of tres- 
passing on a muskrat farm will shortly be 
re-tried in the Cumberland county court. 

The farmers around are watching with 
interest this muskrat farm. They are 
already discovering that Duffield is mak- 
ing money 1n the venture, which cost him 
little or nothing, and it would not be sur- 
prising if muskrat farming would soon 
become an important industry in South 
Jersey.—Philadelphia Times. 

{ 





Men. 


The longer I live the more I am certain 
that the great difference between. men, be- 
tween the feeble and the powerful, the 
great and the insignificant, is energy—in- 
vincible determination—a purpose once 
fixed, and then death or victory . 
That quality will do anything 
that can be done in this world, 
and no talents, no circumstances, no op- 
portunities, will make a two-legged crea- 
ture a man without it.—Buxton. 





—It is not enough that one possesses a 
talent. It languishes like a morning 
glory at noonday unless accompanied by 
the characteristics which develop it. The 
unity of purpose, ambition courage and 
industry must go with the gift. Some- 
times these qualities have even been made 
to take the place of heaven-born talent. 
If we wait for the opportunity, it will 
never come. If we work for it, it is al- 
ready in sight, but everything then ac- 
complished is in spite of. The phrase is 
a good one. Write it, if you will, in 
plain, large letters, and pin the slip of 
paper on your desk or some other place 
where it will constantly greet the eye and 
encourage the possibly flagging heart.— 
The Illustrated American. - 





—A ray of light from Sirius can’ reach 
us only after traveling for 22 years with 
a speed of 77,000 leagues a second. 


HOW TO FIND OUT. 


Fill a bottle or common glass with urine 
and let it stand twenty-four hours; a sedi- 
ment or settling indicates an urhealthy, 
condition of the kidneys. When urine 
stains linen it is positive evidence of kid- 
ney trouble. Too frequent resire to urin- 
ate or pain in the back, is also convincing 
proof that the kidneys and bladder are 
out of order. 

What to Do. 

There is comfort in the knowledge so 

_ expressed, that Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 

» the great kidney remedy, fulfills 
every wish in relieving pain in the back, 
kidneys, liver, bladder and every part of 
the urinary passages. It corrects inability 
to hold urine and scalding pain in passing 
it, or bad effects following use of liquor, 
wine or beer, and overcomes that un- 
pleasant necessity of being compelled to 
get up many times during the night to 
urinate. The mild and the extraordinary 
effect of Swamp-Root is soon realized. It 
stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. If you need 
a medicine you should have the best. Sold 
by druggists, price fifty cents and one dol- 
lar. You may have a sample bottle and 
pamphlet both sent free by mail. Mention 
GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER and send 
your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The proprietors of this 
paper guarantee the genuineness of this 
offer. 








Brilliants. 


Life — , Severs death; experience leaves 
. ho text; 
Hope, trust and courage are my ~~ — 


Though the day of my destiny’s over, 
And the star of my fate hath declined, 
Thy soft heart refused to discover 
‘he faults which*so many could find. 
Tkough thy soul with my grief was ac- 
quainted, 
It shrunk not to share it with me, 
And .the love which my spirit hath painted 
It never hath found but in thee. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble cares and delicate fears, 

And love and thought and joy. 
—Wordsworth. 


Then, kneeling down, to Heaven’s eternal 


ng, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays; 
Hope “springs exultant on triumphant wing”’ 
That thus they all shall meet in futpre days; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays. 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal 

sphere. —Burns. 


Now! It is gone. Our brief hours travel 
post, 
= with its thought or deed, its Why or 
ow: 
But know, each parting hour gives up a ghost 
To dwell within thee—an eternal Now! 
—Coleridge. 


Statesman, yet friend to truth! of soul sin- 


cere, 
In action faithful, and in honor clear! 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend; 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved, 
Praised, wept and honored by the muse he 
loved. —Pope. 


By a clear well within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every 
hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew) 
Their loves. And each had twined a bough 
to shield 
Her Jovely face; and the green leaves did 
1 


yield 
The golden hair their shadow; while the 


two 
Sweet colors mingled, both blown lightly 
through 
With a soft wind forever stirred and stilled. 
After a litfle while one of them said 
(I heard her), “Think! If ere the next hour 
struck, 
Ench of our lovers shonld come here to-dav. 
Think von that we should fly or feel afraid?” 
To whom the others answered, “From such 
luck 
A girl would be a fool to run awny.” 
—“Boccaccio,” translated by Rossetti. 





Horticulture. 


—A fruit plant with roots exposed to sun 
and wind will die as soon as a fish out of 
water. 

—Sixteen thousand barrels of apples were 
gathered last fall from three adjoining 
farms in Maine. 

—Every active farmer’s son ought to 
learn to graft, bud and spray, and do this 
work for the neighbors. 

—The product of every plant should be 
worth a dollar. In setting it out be as care- 
ful as you would in saving dollars. 

—Don’t be afraid to plow the orchard 
in the spring. It won’t hurt it. But do not 
go deep, only about three or four inches. 

—Every little fine rootlet is a constant 
sucker, severely taxing even the best pre- 
pared soil for its sustenance. In poorly 
prepared soil it literally starves to death. 





Various Notes. 


The wider the country road the greater 
‘he cost. The road should be of sufficient 
width, however, to permit two wagons 
loaded with hay to pass without difficulty. 
Wide tires should be the rule also. 

The Indiana “Farmer” notes an in- 
stance of unusual growth of shade trees, 
because a lot of refuse potatoes were 
put in the hole in which the tree was 
planted. They acted as_ fertilizers, 
sprouted and kept the soil mellow. 

If you have rose bushes or other hardy 
flowering plants, put one or two shovels 
of clear manure around them, leaving it 
on the surface. The frost will pulverize 
the manure, and it will be in excellent 
condition when chopped into the ground 
in the spring. 

Among the Jersey breeders there is a 
general movement toward greater size 
and a larger flow of milk. The ve‘y sm.ll 
cow that gives a teacup of cream and 
no milk is no longer fashionable, and there 
are individual cows among the pure bred 
Jerseys and Guernseys that would do a 
milkman good, but the place for these 
cows is in buttermaking herds, where the 
product goes to the creamery. 

An apple orchard can be used in several 
ways. A successful grower states that 
on his orchard he raises apples, poultry, 
eggs, grass and pork. He allows the 
hogs to work in the orchard eating the 
fallen fruit, while his poultry house sets 
in the center. In estimating the receipts 
and expenses he credits the-land with 
all that it produces, and says that the 
orchard pays more than any other portion 
of the farnt. 

Planting corn too close in the rows 
may be a disadvantage should the season 
be dry. A Missouri farmer, who makes 
from 40 to 60 bushels per acre, lays off 
bis rows seven feet apart. His reasons 
for so doing are that the plants have 
more room for feeding, and they secure 
more moisture. The crop can also be cul- 
‘tivated later in the season. His plan is 
worthy of consideration, and those who 
have not tried it should experiment with 
a small plot. : 

The first winter of any young animal, 
either colt or calf, it has a hard time. 
In most cases it shows the fact plainly 
by rough, staring coat, indicating dis- 
ordered digestion. A little grain with 
the coarse fodder, if only a quart of oats 
daily, or its equivalent in meal or bran, 
will give much more gain than its cost. 
A quart of oats a day is less than a 
bushel per month, or only four or five 
bushels until the animal can be put on 





pasture again, 


‘logue 


Natural. 


“Davie, what is nature ?” ‘ 

This was a bit heavy for the boy, bu 
he grappled with it bravely. 

“Nature? Huh!—nature is—is us ’fore 
we get into society.”—Judge. 





Why Some Trees Die. 


Because they are allowed to lie around 
in the sun and wind until their rootlets 
are all dried up. Then they are planted 
like a post in the sod, with no chance for 
their roots to expand, with no chance for 
air or food, for the grass gets it all. Many 
trees die because the cattle persistently 
eat off their tops. The son orchard is 
not a good place for cattle.. Many trees 
die for want of a little food. Others are 
choked to death with grain crops. Plant 
lice suck the sap out of some, and they 
give up the struggle and die. Mice and 
rabbits girdle some, and they perish. Bor- 
ers in the trunk near the ground kill many. 
A young tree.is like a child. It needs 
some care,—G. G. Groff in New York 
Tribune. 





A Wonderful Tree. 


It sounds like a fairy tale to say that 
a tree bears glue, towels, cloth, tinder and 
bread. But there is such a tree on the 
Pacific Islands. It is called the bread 
fruit tree. 

This peculiar tree is as tall as a three- 
story house and its branches come out 
in all directions. They are covered with 
leaves nearly two feet long and deeply 
gashed at the edges. Half-hidden among 
the leaves is a fruit, growing like apples 
on short stems, but larger and having a 
thick yellow rind. 

The fruit is like bread and in season, 
eight months of the year, the natives live 
on it. They gather it when it is green 
and bake it in‘ian oven. They then scrape 
off the blackened crust on the outside and 
come to the nice white bread. 

As for the glue, there is a juice that 
oozes from the tree and is used for this 
purpose. The leaves are used for towels, 
A coarse kind of cloth is made from the 
inner bark of the tree, and, of course, the 
wood is used for building purposes, and as 
fire-wood. 





-THE-— 


Queen Butter Maker 
A Marvel of The Century. 


This marvelous machine which, by the mar- 
velous agitation it gives, breaks the globules 
and separates, almost instantly, the butter 
from the cream, is meeting with the surpris- 
ing success that it deserves. The American 
people always recognize genius as applied 
to every-day life. 

OVER 10,000 HAVE BEEN SOLD. 
In the Inst few months. and it is easily estf- 
mated that over one hundred thousand of 
lecoe Mhicuines wits v@ sus Guting ite sut- 
mer. Every person who makes butter wants 
one, and there is only one ‘‘Queen.’’ 

Agents who are selling ‘the ‘‘Queen’”’ are 
making money—some as high as $500 a 
month. Any one can do well selling the 
“Queen,” and any of our readers who may 
want to make money should get an agency 
for the “Queen” Butter Maker and go to 
work at once. 

SOLD THIRTY-SIX. 


The best time I made in making butter 
was in 58 seconds, temperature was ; 
cream was ripe, thick and sour. A grandson 
of mine, six years of age, made butter in one 
minute and a quarter from one gallon of 
cream, temperature and quality of cream 
same as above named. I have sold 36. 

J. E. DREISBACH, Carthage, Mo. 
ONE MINUTE. 


The “Queen” is a success. Mr, Paine says 
siys he would not take twenty dollars for it 
if he could not get another. The butter has 
ccme three times in one minute; usually in 
two minutes or two and a half. Once it was 
five minutes, 
We churn over eleven pounds a week; churn 
three times a week. 

MRS. 8S. C. PAIND, Orwell, O. 
MONEY TALKS, 


You will please find enclosed draft of 
$26.00, for which send me 12 of your Queen 
Butter Makers. Send them as quick as pos- 
sible. I have given the Queen Butter Maker 
a fair test an® it foc~ -" thet je elaimes for 
it. H. D. FELLERS, Jasper, Mo. 

For terms to agebts aud illustrated price 
list address The Queen Butter Maker Co., 
66 BD. 3rd St. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRIGHT'S 
Perfect Apple Preserver. 


I have a discovery of incalculable value to 
apple growers. For the small sum of fifty 
(50) cents I will send a printed recipe for the 
preservation of apples in their natural state 
throughout the winter. Fruit put away by 
my method will remain as solid, crisp and 
perfect as when picked from the trees. No 
rot, no shriveling. My method will not only 
keep your apples safe and sound through 
the winter, but by its tse you can have them 
for use or market late in the spring ya 
the fruit commands a higher price. his is 
no humbug, but a valuable discovery that 
has been tested and its great merit fully 
demonstrated. Any person putting away 
ten bushels of apples for the winter will 
save money by using my method, which 
is quite simple and costs nothing. Send 5v 
cents for the recipe, try it, and if it does not 
prove satisfactory your money will be re- 
funded. Address 


Cc. B. WRIGHT, 
Belmont, Belmont County, Ohio. 








How Every Reader of this Paper 
Can Make Money. 


For several months I have noticed adver- 
tisements in different religious papers de- 
scribing an improved Dish Washer. As I 
had grown so tired of washing the dishes the 
old way, I sent for information to Dep’t P. 
2, of the Iron City Dish Washer Co., Sta. A, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., regarding their Washer. They 
sent me one and 
as they said it would. It washes and dries 
the dishes in less than one-half of the time 
it usually takes, and I never have to put my 
hands in the greasy dish water. My little 
girl, aged 8 years, thinks it lots of fun to 
wash the dishes and she can do it as well as 
myself. Several of my neighbors came in 
to see it work and they all wanted one. I 
wrote the company and they allowed me a 
commission. They also wrote and told me 
how to become their agent. I am now making 
$40 a week and still attend to my house work. 
The Dish Washer sells everywhere. I show 
it and that makes the work easy. I under- 
stand they still want a few good agents, and 
anyone desiring to make money easy should 
write them. — A CONSTANT RBADER. 





Carriage Catalogue, 


A very handsome and elaborate fllustrated 
catalogue of Buggies, Surties, Phaetons, 
Farm Wagons, Road Carts, Harness, Sad- 
dies, and Horse Goods, showing a great 
variety of styles and shapes, has just been, 
issued by the well-known Alliance Carriage 

%e Court street, ceetng sy he or 
nterprising company prints e prices in 
pis figures (factory prices) in their cata- 
i? and sends goods anywhere subject to 





examination. Any horse owner can have a 
catalogue free if they mention this paper. 


s FITZ-GORBETT, FIQHT! 


+ The Kiss, 
Dancer, —_ 

7 all. Price, post-pal an 
each: 8 for 25e; fullset (10) 75e3 
Rend quick; big money sel 
signe with each order. 

65 CORTLANDT STREET, DEPT. Ne. 9 *° 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





which was the longest, time.. 


have found it to do just }. 





2 _ ean = Alsstion 
Diamond and everybody w: ev 
¥ isa REAL DIAMOND. For 
@ling purposes, there's nothing equal _ 
@ it. The Alsatian Diamond pre- 
serves its beautiful brillianc: re ves 
ever. With your Cr gre ay! Cape fi i 
bird plainly marked, send ‘us p) ‘ 
popen chee! ng size around am, also 10 cents, silver, to pay for 
trial subscription to our magazine, and we will send _ ba, 2 ee 
Alsatian Diamond as a prize, absolutely _ Will 
youx,money right back if you are not delighted. Snareet ae ¥ 
WARTZ & GRAY, Box 407, New York, NY. . 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE of 
Hot Air Pumping Engines. 


The Rider Engine Co. and De 
Iron Works have consolidated, En- 

ed facilities, cheapening of cost 
and the production ofan improved and 
better engine for pumping water en- 
able the new firm to make immense 
reductions in prices. Send for new 
catalogues now ready. Address, 
Rider-Ericsson Engine Coss 

37 Dey St., New York, N. ¥. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








They Were Time-Tried, and Are 
Now Fire-Tested. 


The Rural New Yorker says:—“*A bout noon on 
March 1, fire was discovered in the cellar of a 
packing house on the —— of Charles A. 

reen, near Rochester, N. Y. The house was 
destroyed with all the trees in that cellar. There 
are four other cellars, however, so that all or- 
ders have been promptly filled. A new building 
has already been completed, two stories xs oy 
and nearly 100 feet square. This is, probably, 
the largest frost-proof packing house anywhere, 
Green has long been “ time-tried,” and now he 
has been “* fire-tested.” ” 


Berry Baskets, $3 per M 





Berry Baskets in the Flat 
$1.50 per M., 
And Forms for Making 
Berry Baskets 75c. 


Send 4c. for sample, 


SAMUEL BAKER, 


——— BRIGHTON, N. Y, 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


CRATE 
BERRY & GRAPE a 


Address COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











SHORTHAND BY 
MAIL. 


First Lesson Free 
Situations furnished 
pupils when competent 
rite for catalogue 
and free lesson. 


G. CHAFFEE, 


ry 
. 


eT he econ, 
my 6 Pay eo we) Ve S 
‘\ hb Wi Si a 
PRO O yp wood xs 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO. 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WESLEY YOUNG, 


Manufacturer of 


NURSERYMEN’S AND _ FLORIST’S 
LABELS 
DAYTON, OHIO. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


A Rich Valley. 











Oswego, N. 








The Valley of the Big Sioux River extending 
from Sioux City and the Missouri River on the 
south over one hundred miles north and about 
eighty miles east and west, includes within its 
tributaries a large portion of southwestern 
Minnesota and northwestern Iowa. Within 
these limits afte more than 7,168,000 acres of land. 
For diversified farming it has no superior on the 
continent. 

The valley is already noted as a favorable 
locality for fine stock raising. It is well watered 
inevery portion both from springs and small 
streams. 

For further information about South Dakota 
lands, address W.E. Powell, General Immigration 
Agent, C. M. & St. P. Ry., Chicago, Ill. 

and samples of three other 


10 CIGARS brands all for eight 2c. stamps 


Address, PERBY THE CIGAR MAKER, BELFAST, MB 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








START FOR YOURSELF 
AND MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Start mail order business at home,either sex, and get 
experience of over 30 years. No capital required. make 
from $25 to $50 per week. Send self-addressed stamped 
envelope to i. Nason&Co. 132 Church St.New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


The 200 Loudon Raspberry Plants I got from 
you last spring, made a fine growth. And I did 
not cover themin any way. And every cane is 


alive to the tips, 
Even the small canes that came up late in thé 
season and could not bave been ripened are all 


alive. 
I consider the Loudon the most valuable 


Raspberry on the market. 
z . A. HALLADAY, BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
OPI Mi Book of particulars FREE 
B.M. Woolley, M.D.,Box487,Atlanta,Ga 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








and WHISKEY HABITS 
cured at home without pain 





Staggered Oval Spokes. 


= BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACO® 


. CHEAPEST AND BEST 


@ way to geta low wagon. Any size 
VA wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREB. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., Quincy, iit. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ae MYERS — 
SPRAY PUMPS. 








F. E. MYERS &.CO., 
Ashland, O. 
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Y PIMPS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Our Spray Pumps and Nozzles are used by the 

t experiment stations and all leading horticultur- 

ists. The best itand berries can only be pre- 

+ duced by spraying. Wesenda valuable illustrated 

36 Page Book on Spraying, £. Address 

> THE DEMING CO., SALEM, OHIO. 
HENION & HUBBELL, General Western Agents, 

61 to 69 North Jefferson St., CHICAGO, ILL, 


PROFITABLE 


FRUIT CULTURE 


finds an important adjunct and a val- 
uable assistant in 


GOULDS’ “POMONA” 


A new Spray Pump which em- 
\. bodies new and distinct fea- 
at value. The 
Plunger, Plunger Cone 
nections, land, Valves, 
Seats and Strainer are 
all made from best brass and are 
practically indestructible. Every 
stroke of the handle works the agi- 
tator as will be seenin cut. Long 

handle makes it work easy. Willsupply 1 or 2 leads of 
, hose. Valuable book on ‘“‘How & When to Spray,” FREE. 


THE CGOULDS MFC. CO. 
10 Ovid St., SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 
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Here is the offer: Send us $1 and 
we will send GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROW ER for one year from Jan- 
.uary ist, 1897, to five sub- 
scribers. These subscribers get 
no premium. The regular price 
is 50 cents peryear. Simply send 
$1 for a club of five subscribers. 
In this way you can get you1 own 
paper without cost, or you can 
4 take your profit in cash. Or we 
will accept $1 fora clubof four 
subscribers and allow you six 
Loudon new red raspberry for 
getting up the club, in place of 
Fruit Grower foroneyear. Show 
our paper to friends. It willspeak 
for itse:f. Sample copies will be 
sent you free upon application 
for the work. 


War With Spain 


Is not so near as the war with 
Insects, Scab, Etce., 
which must commence 
in a few weeks. The 
H very bestjmplement of 
; warfare is the 


Eclipse Spray Pump 


i It wins everywhere. Send 
a for catalogue. 


MORRILL & MORLEY, 
Benton Harbor, - Mich, 










mo oot ene” 


“UP-TO-DATE” 


PRAY.PURIP 


17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran. 
{ — or pny A refunded. Iil’t’d Catalogue and 
reatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
~ aed ee oo. ss sellers. Many 
ouragents are making from $ to $10 per day. 
P.O. LEWIS MFG, CO» Box ;'9 Pires ig ° x. 


BOYS 














make money selling cigars. Send 
eight 2c. stamps for samples and 
price list. 
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PERRY THE CIGAR MAKER, BELFAST, Me 
A Boy’s Advertisement, 




















Buy an orvhard this spring of the best varieties 
of pear trees; such as, Duchess, Wilder, Seckel, 
Bartlett, Clapp’s Favorite, Howell and many 
others, but get these and raise pears so large 
they will not gointo a quartcan: Papa did, and 
in the excitement peor were coming from all 

rts of the neighborhood to see trees from 

reen’s Nursery Company, of Rochester. N. Y. 

The above advertisement was sent in by 
Johnny R. Marsh, eight years, nine monthsold, of 
Reed’s Mills, Jefferson Co., Ohio, to compete tor 
$10.00 prize offered by the Fruit Grower, and 
while he did not win we think it a good effort 
for a boy of less than 9 years. Our advice to 
Johnny is, keep trying. 


GET YOUR BERRY CRATES, 


Bushel boxes, etc., from Fred E. Gott, Spencer. 
. port, N. Y. They are the strongest and best in 
the market. 


. BERRY BOXES AND FRUIT BASKETS. 


24 qt. Gift berry crate and boxes complete, made 
up, $12.00 per 109 crates. Send for price list. 
VARIETY WOOD WORKS, Springport, Ind, 















Send your address to Jacon REESE, 400 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, for 
ree circulars of the Purest, Best and 
Richest Fertilizers, every pound of 
itis available and Warranted. 
CRAFTING WAX 
one, two, five, ten, and twenty-five pound 


and barrels and half barrels, 
RIGHT, 204 Buchanan’s Wharf, ee Ma 


for distri 
8 PER. (00 GASH PAID ‘sc*smts 
and secure terr’ty, to A. W. Scott, Cohoes,N. ¥ 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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VAN DEMAN PAPERS. 


CARE AFTER PLANTING. 





How to Treat Newly Planted 
Nursery Stock. 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. E. Van 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


It does not matter how good the trees 
and plants are, that the nurserymen send 
out, if they are not well cared for after 
they are planted. It is well to remember 
that, whep they are taken out of their 
home in the nursery and carried or 
shipped away, they are somewhat like 
fishes out of water; and when planted 
back in the soil at their new home, they 
have to take hold again by their roots be- 
fore they can go on growing again. It 
i» an interruption to move them, and yet, 
it is something that must be done in many 
millions of cases every year. The ques- 
tion then is, how to plant them best, so 
as to be as nearly as possible like they 
were before having been taken up inthe 
nursery; and after that, how to treat 
them so that they may have the very best 
chances to live and fiourisa. 

Planting is over for this season and it 
is to be hoped that those who have had 
the benefit of the repeated and explicit in- 
structions given in the rural papers re- 
garding how te do it properly, nave done 
their duty in following them. It is pos- 
sible that some nave been so thoughtless 
or so jealous of the ground the trees are 
to occupy as to have planted them in 
wheat fields; or, have sown oats or grass 
seed among them before or just after 
planting them. If any of these things 
have been done, it is a great pity, and 
serious injury will almost surely result 
unless prompt and wise action is taken. 
In fact, time has been already lost, and 
valuable time, too, for the early part of. 
the growing season is the most important. 
I know the excuses given, about econo- 
mizing ground and labor in growing the 
crop and the trees all together; and I have 
heard the promises a thousand times 
(usually unfulfilled) as to how the trees 
would be dug around or mulched. But 
the circumstances are against the trees. 
They cannot do nearly so well as if they 
were in ground that is cultivated all over. 
It should be thoroughly understood that 
eapillarity works horizontally as well as 
vertically. This is the philosophy of a 
cultivated piece of ground being robbed 
of its moisture by an adjacent one that 
is not cultivated. One sucks the other 
dry. We should also fully understand 
that frequent stirring of the surface soil 
breaks up the infinitely numerous cap‘l- 
lary tubes, or channels, throagh which 
the water escapes to the surface, where 
it is evaporated and absorbed by the air. 
The loose surface is a sort of mulch. 
Where no such dust mulch is on the sur- 
face, as in a field of small grain or grass, 
the evaporation goes on uninterruptedly. 
And if there is a little patch of cultivated 
ground in it, as in case of a tree planted 
there and dug_ around, horizontal 
eapillarity will soon draw away its 
moisture. In addition to natural 
evaporation from the soil a growing 
crop of grain, grass or weeds 
pumps from the soil immense quantities 
of water wnich is needed in the functions 
of its growth, and a large part of it is 
passed from the-leaves into the air. The 
ptoper thing to do in case this unwise 
planting or seeding has been done is to 
plow up and plant the ground to corn, po- 
tatces or some other crop that must be 
erltivated frequently. It ‘s either one or 
the other, stunted and damaged trees or 
thorough cultivation. 


Where irrigation is possible there need 
be little or no loss of trees or plants of 
any kind, if water is applied in moderate 
quantities and the surface soil kept in a 
finely pulverized condition. But there is 
danger of over-irrigation, because the 
water is so handy that one is apt to use 
it too freely. I have often seen the ill 
effects of too much water in the irrigated 
regions of the West. The fruit was of poor 
quality, and the trees often diseased and 
scmetimes dead from their roots having 
been “drowned.” Where we have to de- 
pend on rains for soil moisture, we may 
be forced to lose some newly set nursery 
steck, no matter how faithfully we care 
for it. There are often unfavorable spells, 
some too dry and some too wet, hail 
storms, and insect and fungus foes to 
fight; but we must be sure to do our duty. 
Nothing short of the most thorough pul- 
verizing of the surface will satisfy. This 
should be the main object of the seas n’s 
work after planting; for in it lies the chief 
secret of success. The soil beneath the 
stirred surface should not be wet, neither 
should it be dry, but moist. In most 
scils underdraining is not necessary to pre- 
vent too much water in the soil; but it 
should be dohe wherever there is such 
danger. The proper plan is, deep plow- 
ing before planting to loosen the soil and 
make it porous, and then keep the surface 
for about two inches deep just as loose 
and dry as it is possible to make it. The 
more like dust the surface is kept the less 
will be the evaporation of the moisture 
from below Some have an idea that deep 
cultivation is the proper method, but this 
has been clearly proven by many. care- 
fully conducted experiments to be ua niis- 
take. The very best practical fruit grow- 
ers now cultivate very shallow but very 
often. It is truly surprising to see the 
benefit to growing trees and plants there 
is in running over the surface with a light 
harrow or similar implement. Last Sum- 
mer I visited one of the best fruit farms 
in the Michigan peach belt, where the 
Breed weeder and_ other. like tools 
are used after the first plowing, 
and I never saw lands nor fruits in bet- 
ter condition. I was told by the proprie- 
tor that one man with one horse went 
over 75 acres of peach orchard twice a 
week with these wide but light imple- 
ments. 

Mulching has its good points also. Where 
it is very dry, vegetation is in a perishing 
ccndition it is almost the only salvation of 
newly-planted trees, vines or bushes. Al- 
most any kind of soft, trashy material 
that will hold the moisture below it will 
answer the purpose. All the water from 
rains or that applied artificially will re- 
main in the soil until consumed by the 
growing plant. Whatever you do, do not 
the first season neglect to care for what 
you have planted.—H. E. VanDeman. 





Bicycle Accidents. 





The number of bicycle accidents so far 
this year is very great. On Monday night 
a young man in Brooklyn was knocked 
down and killed by a wheelman, the latter 
receiving severe injuries. The other day 
a woman in this city was run down by 
a bicyclist and suffered a bad scalp 
wound. On the same day a man was 
knocked down by a wheel as he was cross- 
ing Madison avenue and was cut above 
the-eye. -Every day during the last three 
weeks. there have been one or more acci- 
dents similar to those cited, and on some 
days as many as half a dozen have been 
reported. In-fact, many persons are won- 
dering if, when the cycling season is fairly 





open, it will be safe to use the streets for 


the purpose of walking—an exercise which 





some wheelmen seem to regard as wholly 
unnecessary. Wheelmen are very apt to 
give insufficient warning of their approach 
until they are withir a few feet of a pe- 
destrian, when the bell more often fright- 
ens than warns. 

Within a month or so there will be 
among the cyclers a small army of wab- 
blers and semi-wabblers who haven’t yet 
appeared, but will appear before they have 
mastered the art of wheeling. The mon- 
key-backed scorcher isn’t likely to set his 
full pace before May. Wheelmen belong- 
ing to both of these classes are dangerous 
alike to the safety of other riders and to 
persons on foot. As between wabblérs 
and scorchers the former are less objec- 
tionable. Yet a busy thoroughfare isn’t 
the proper place for a person to practice 
during the first week of his wheeling ex- 
perience. 

Now that the wheelmen have entered on 
a new season of their sport, let them re- 
member that bicycling, although a source 
of great pleasure, may also become the 
source of great damage. The number of 
bicycle accidents last year resulting from 
pure carelessness on the part of wheel- 
men was altogether too large; and surely 
no one, cyclist or non-cyclist, wishes to 
see it increased between now and next 
October.—New York Sun. 





A Race of Apple Eaters. 





Does any one know of any good reason 
why we should not be a race of apple eat- 
ers? By this we refer to the habit or 
practice of eating apples raw. The Bulle- 
tin of Pharmacy advances what we be- 
lieve to be a valuable suggestion along 
this line of action. It says: “No harm 
can come even to a delicate system by 
eating of ripe and juicy apples just be 
for going to bed.” It also remarks that 
the apple is rich in phosphoric acid. What 
is not so well known, however, observes 
the Nebraska Farmer, it points out, is 
that it thoroughly disinfects the mouth, 
excites action of the liver, promotes a 
scund ard healthful sleep, helps the kid- 
ney secretions and prevents calculus 
growths, obviates indigestion, and is one of 
the best-known preventives of diseases 
cf the throat. These are benefits enough 
to make us all apple eaters, surely. 





Cheap Farms in England. 





Farms in England are selling at a ruin- 
ous reduction of their former value, and 
in many cases cannot be sold at all. Many 
properties within two hours’ ride of Lon- 
don are deserted. Recently at the sale of 
Langdon Abbey 639 acres of land, with 
farmhouse, stabling, homestead and seven 
modern cottages, only realized $28,500, or 
jess than $45 per acre, Fifteen years ago 
the property was valued at over $100,000, 
and four years ago it was mortgaged for 
$70,000. In Essex county, within a day’s 
walk of the Bank of England. a farm 
which in 1875 rented for $2,000, has for 
the last five years rented for $5 per an- 
num, the accupant paying the taxes, 
amounting to about $750. In many cases 
farms have been sold for less than one- 
tenth of their value 20 years ago. Well-to- 
do farmers are abandoning the business 
and going to the colonies or to cities to 
start life anew. Nor does there seem to be 
any hopeful outlook for the industry in 
the future. Lord Salisbury recently de- 
clined to receive a depudation of English 
farmers, saying that he knew as much 
about the wants of the agriculturists as 
they could tell him, which was no doubt 
true, and it is equaly true that with the 
best will in the world the Government is 
powerless to render them any material as- 
sistarce. Although the situation is griev- 
ous there may be some consolation in the 
fact that it is worse on the continent and 
seems to be equally irremediable. We 
have not yet suffered so severely in this 
country, but have by no means escaped 
the depressing influences which seem to 
have fallen on agriculture everywhere.— 
New York Tribune. 





Science. 





—Jupiter is five times as far from the 
sun as we are, and the years on that 
planet are each as long as twelve of ours. 

—The secretion of honey, as well as the 
perfume of the flower, is for the purpose 
of insect attraction; and flowers produce 
different kinds of perfumes which are pe- 
culizrly adapted to the attraction of cer- 
tain kinds of insects. 

—The modern shark is deteriorating. In 
ages gone by there were ferocious sharks, 
such as would make a mouthful of you 
without blinking, seventy feet in length. 
Plenty of their teeth have been found 
which are five feet in length, whereas the 
biggest of the teeth belonging to sharks 
that exist at the present Cay are one and 
cne half inches long. 

—Java has thunder storms, on an aver- 
age, ninety-seven days in the year; Italy 
thirty-eight, Belgium twenty-one, Holland 
eighteen, France, Austria and South Rus- 
sia sixteen, Spain and . Portugal fifteen, 
England and the high Swiss mountains 
seven, Norway four, Cairo three. In east 
Turkestan, as wellas in the extreme north, 
there are scarcely any thunderstorms 
known. 

—In pressing woolen fabrics, in order to 
give them a smooth, even appearance, 
both a uniform pressure and uniform heat 
are required. To attain this end recent ex- 
periments have been made with electric 
heating, whiich has been markedly suc- 
cessful. The fabrics are placed between 
metallic plates, through which sufficient 
current is passed while under hydraulic 
pressure to heat them slightly more than 
tke temperature of boiling water. 

—The evening primrose—opening about 
dvusk—has a very light linen-yellow color 
for the attraction of night-flying moths, 
by which, almost entirely, it is fertilized, 
although it remains open during the day 
to some extent, and may at that time re- 
ceive some visits from bees, but it is pecul- 
iarly adapted to fertilization by night-fly- 
ing moths. The other species of the prim- 
‘rose family ~(so called) are fertilized by 
bees, which, of course are day-flying. 

—Many partitions and walls are now 
made in large steel skeletoned buildings 
by imbedding what is called ‘expanded 
meta” in concrete. A thin sheet of steel 
is extensively slitted in such a way that 
when the edges are pulled apart the piece 
will stretch-out in the form of netting or 
lacework. This adds great strength to the 
concrete, A. two-inch wall of this sort is 
said to have all the virtues of a nine 
inch brick wall, and is vastly superior to 
studding, Jath and plaster, besides occu- 
pying less space. 





Recommends ‘** Caustic Balm” 
Highly. 


Bloomsburg, Pa., March 13, ’95. 

The \Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, O.: 
I certainly recommend “Gombault’s Canu- 
tic Balsam” very highly to all persons need- 
ing a horse liniment. One of the greatest 
eures I made in using Caustic Balsam was 
on a gray mare that I had refused two hun- 
dred dollars cash for, time and again, until 
she was’ thrown over a stump and injured 
her shoulder blade. We could hardly get 
her home to the stable. I sent for a veter- 
inary surgeon and he said I should poultice 
it to draw the soreness out, which I did for 
several weeks without any relief at all, until 
I began using Caustic Balsam, which I[ con- 
tinued using until every particle of soreness 
was gone, and to-day that shoulder is just as 





good as the other one. have also used it 
quite’ a number of times among my estenvers 
‘ re- 


in severe cases of spavin, w 
Harry W. Deily. 
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The Conservative English Far- 
a mer. , : 





After much complaint from English ag- 
riculturists relating to excessive local 
‘freights, some of the railroads there have 
apparently made efforts to co-operate with 
producers, but with ‘indifferent success. 
The L. and N. W. railway, one of the most 
important systems in England and Scot- 
land, called upon farmers and shippers 
through agents, offering special low rates 
for all shipments of not less than two 
tons. There was little response and re- 
newed efforts were made. Low special 
rates and improved service to distributing 
tiharkets were offered for large quantities. 
' Seventy canvassers were employed to in- 
vestigate the situation, and nothing was 
accomplished. Inspectors were then sent 
out from headquarters and over 100,000 
English farmers were _ interviewed. 
The result is officially summarized 
as follows: (a) Number in favor 
of combination exceedingly few, and 
no general apparent desire to have 
the present system of dealing with 
their produce modified; (b) more than half 
showed absolute indifference; (c) to a large 
extent the traffic is already provided for by 
low rates, as to which no complaint was 
made; (d) much of the produce, as might 
be ‘expected, is taken by wagon road to 
neighboring market towns; (e) a consider- 
able part is bought by “middlemen,” who 
visit the districts and pay the railway 
charges. 





Pruning Strawberries. 





The object of pruning is to induce fruit- 
fulness and concentrate the strength of 
the plant on a few strong buds which 
shall bring berries to great perfection and 
impart to them a firm texture and richer 
flavor. Never lose sight of the import- 
ant fact that in fruiting a strawberry 
is multiplying its species. by growing 
seeds, and if choked in this direction when 
set in the spring, it will next attempt 
to multiply itself by making and rooting 
new’ buds (runners), and if these are 
pruned off its strength will be absorbed 
in making a new fruit bud or crown on 
the side of the plant and a new runner 
will start from this, which, if pruned 
again, makes a new crown, so that if:all 
runners are kept off the plant will keep 
on growing in this way, forming new 
ercps, until they assume mammoth pro- 
pertions. Its roots will go down deep and 
far out, occupying every square inch of 
scil with its feeding roots for two or three 
feet in-all directions. 

Careful experiments have shown that 
vigorous fruit buds will not form in the 
dark. <A large .isolated plant drops its 
leaves out in all directions so the sun can 
shine on the crown or center, and the 
buds on such plants are very much more 
stocky and perfect than on those which 
are crowded so thickly together’ that 
their own foliage is closed in, or the 
leaves of other plants fall over the crowns 
end shut out the light. 

The great mistake growers make is to 
allow runners to form and make foliage 
in abundance, and then cut it all of€ at 
cerce. This destroys the balance between 
roots and foliage, so that the plant is 
thrown into a congested condition that in- 
duces rust and other fungi which always 
attack weakened roots. The runners 
should be pruned off before leaves begin 
to form and then the growth proceeds 
ir. the new crown naturally and leaf and 
root are equal. 


This introduces the question as to how 
many plants. should be put on an acre, 
and my answer is as many as_ possible, 
with the following conditions complied 
with: Each plant must have _ sufficient 
space for root pasturage, so that it shall 
not trespass on other plants. Experiments 
have proven conclusively that vigorous 
fruit buds will not develop even in moder- 
ate shade. The strawberry is especially 
sensitive in this regard, and naturaily 
throws its foliage out so that the sun 
will shine on its crown, and no other 
plant should be so near that its foliage 
will shade any other plant. Every ‘eaf 
should be clear to receive sunlight, in or- 
der that the plant may assimilate its food. 
No plant can digest its food in the dark. 

The number of plants we can _ grow, 
then, will depend on the size to which 
they will attain. If the work of cultiva- 
tion is to be done with the horse, room 
must be added for this purpose, and also 
for gathering the fruit. 

My favorite way for growing fine fruit, 
of what people call medium-sized varieties, 
is in the hedge row, that is, one plant 
wide and as close as the foliage will ad- 
mit. Prune off the runners as soon as 
they appear by attaching a rolling cutter 
to the cultivator, and thus do the double 
wcrk with the same labor. 

Those varieties designated as extra 
large I should grow strictly in hills pro- 
vided always that the ground was very 
rich to cause tiem to stool up largely. 

On poor soil I should let some runners 
fcrm, but would never let any strawberry 
g0 without close pruning.—R. M. Kellogg, 
in Western Rural. 





A Veteran Shoer’s Advice. 





I have shod horses for forty years, and 
wil! give my experience concerning the 
shoeing and the care of the feet. 

I would first say that it is not the best 
blacksmith ithat makes the shoe stick the 
longest on the horse. That depends on 
the quality of the nails and the good of 
the feet. I am not anyways backward 
in sta'ting that there are more horses’ feet 
ilnjured in shoeing than any person would 
think there were. 

When the smith goes to shoe a horse 
he should take a good look at the foot 
and see whether the foot is straight or 
not, and then dress and set the shoe so 
as the foot becomes straight. 

First, don’t lower the heel too much; 
don’t cut the frog, only the loose frag- 
ments. Fare the foot hollow: so as the 
shoe rests on the thorn of the foot. Cut 
some of the toe of the foot off as it grows 
leng. Keep the foot as round as possible. 

Don’t fit ‘the foot to the shoe, but fit 
the shoe to the foot. Here is where the 
trouble is with nine out of ten smiths— 
they don’t shape the shoe right. You 
take a colt when he is first shod «and his 
foot is round, and so it ought 'to be kept, 
and then there would be fewer narrow, 
contracted horses’ feet than there are. — 


Take a good look at the most of horses’ 
feet, and see just how narrow and pointed 
atid long they are. Not round and broad 
ag nature would have them, just because 
the smith shapes the shoe narrow and puts 
it on the foot, and cuts off the sides of the 
foot, and in a short time you will have a 
narrow, contracted foot, and every time 
the horse is shod it becomes more so. 

I have many a time, or always do, alter 
the shape of a shoe by rounding it on the 
toe. If you have a narrow foot that has 
been spoiled in thus shoeing, you can in 
a short time have it wide and broad by 
making the shoe rounder on the toe, and 
in several shoeings as the foot grows it will 
become wide. 

Another point,;set the shoe straight on 
the foot, range it in line with the frog 
and the toe of the shoe. Look at the foot 
and see whether one side has grown out 
than the other side and set the shoe 
ofer so as the foot ‘becomes straight. 





of the foot. A horse never*strikes or cuts | 


always is with the side of the foot or the 
side of the shoe or the clinches of the nails. 
For winter shoeing 


Farm Journal. 


by the Arkansas Experiment Station, is 
made 
tract of pyrethrum: 11-2 gallons kerosene 
soaked through 2 1-2 pounds pyrethrum, 
resulting® in a yellowish, oily ‘extract, 
which will not mix with water, but which 
will form an emulsion with soap, similar 
te kerosene emulsion. 
dissolved in one gallon of boiling water 
added to one gallon of the extract, well 
mixed or churned with a force pump, 
made a perfect emulsion, which, when 
diluted—one part of emulsion to 450 parts 
water—readily killed cotton worms. 
seems to combine the properties of kero- 
sene and pyrethrum, and to be more effect- 
ive than either, easier to handle 
cheaper.—Farm and Home. ‘ 


to pay several times as much for the land 
occupied and the labor spent as the best 
field on the farm. 
investment if it is neglected and suffered 
to go to ruin. 
to enable the soil to contribute its fertil- 
ity to the trees. 
left untouched, to become covered with 
rank weeds or moss, to be bare and bar- 
ren. 
of clover, and this should be permitted 
to lie down and decay on the surface. 
plow should never be suffered in an or- 
chard. 
lest the fine feeding roots be injured and 
the trees checked in their growth. 
harrowing in the fall and two or three 
in the summer will be all the cultivation 
an orchard 
Werld. 


in a lecture on art before a woman’s so- 
ciety, made an earnest plea in the further- 
ance of art for the planting of more trees | ing points to. be observed in the culture: 
Where possible select a north 

slepe with rich soil for the plum orchard. | 
If shelter is given let it be on the east 
side, as protection from east storms dur- 


cen our thoroughfares. 
part in breaking the lines of our monoton- 
ous or often incongruous architecture. 
pointed out that Paris, with a climate as 
rigorous as ours, owes its beauty to a! i 
great extent to the enrichment that ver- 
dure Jends it for six months of the year. He 
counted on the doctors bearing him out 
in this plea on account of the sanitary 
properties foliage possesses. He remarked 
that while we are waiting for a Baron 
.Haussmann to rehabilitate our thorough- 
fares and make them yield artistic angles 
we can at least render the vista encom- 
passed by the eye more agreeable by hav- 
ing it presented through horsechestnuts 
and maples.—New York Times, 


evstomed to take his morning glass, step- 
ped into a saloon, and going up to the bar 
called for whiskey. 
stepped up to him 
squire, can’t you ask an unfortunate fel- 
low to join you?” 


ity, and roughly told him, “I am not in 
the habit of drinking with tramps.” 


so cranky and high-minded, my friend. I 
venture to say that I am of just as good 
a family as you are, have just as good 
an education, and before I took to drink 
was just as respectable as you are. What 
is more, I always knew how to act the 
gentleman. 
stick to John Barleycorn and he will bring 
you to just the same place I am.” 


set down his glass and turned to look at 
him. 
bloated, his boots mismated, his clothing 
filthy. 
you like this?’ 


the same if you stick to it.” 


poured the contents upon the floor 
said, “Then it’s time I quit,” and left 
the saloon never to enter it again.—Class- 
mate. 


subject to mildew in this country, 
+ Americans know little or nothing of this 
very excellent fruit. 
the March number of Vick’s Magazine, 
tells how he raises it successfully without 
mildew, and has large crops of the finest 
fruit. 


deep, and if possible a slope facing the 
north should be chosen. 
be sufficiently removed from any tree to 
prevent the roots robbing the plants. The 
soil should be plowed as deeply as possi- 
ble, and it is also of great advantage to 
subsoil it. 
lcose soil, which will retain moisture much 
better and keep cooler than when plowed 
as ordinarily. : 


each way. 
set I prepare posts each eight or ten feet 
long of some lasting timber; these are 
set in the ground two feet deep, and ten 
or twelve feet apart each way, among the 
gooseberry bushes; pieces of timber are 
nailed from post to post, and on these are 
nailed slats or laths enough to make a 


half shade. 


the same time permit of a free circulation 








‘I will also give my way of shoeing a 
horse that interferes or cuts ‘his ankles 
in traveling, In dressing the foot cut 
down the outside of the foot as low as 
possible; leave the inside high. In fitting 
the shoe for summer have a spring heel 
shoe; have the iggide of ‘the shoe the high- 
est and in the shoe set it in a little 


himself with the heel of the shoe. It 


raise the iuside 
ealk the highest. A horse will cut or in- 
terfere most when the roads are rough 
In thus shoeing you will ob- 


oe aneven ae ties that, when grown on heavier soil, 
aewin Gavel hastek the Be Ah should be kept in good condition until 
cline out, and as the other foot passes by spring. 

it will not strike. On rough and uneven mx 

roads he sometimes sets his foot down the Here'‘and. There. 

lowest on the inside, and thus will strike or. 

cut the ankle.—William Guinter, Sr., in —Proprietor Tonsorial Parlors—See 





A New Insecticide. 





A new lice exterminator, recommended 


as follows, being a kerosene ex- 


One pound of soap 


It 


and 





Orchard Cultivation. 





An orchard well managed may be made 


But it will be a poor 
Cultivation is indispensable 


The surface must not be 


There is nothing better than a crop 
A 
Only the surface should be stirred, 
A good 


requires.—Coleman’s Rural 





Trees on Thoroughfares, 





William A. Coffin, the landscape painter. 


These play o great 





He | 





Why He Quit. I 





A professional gentleman, who was ac- 


A seedy individual 
and said, “I say, 


He was annoyed by the man’s familiar- 


fruit of any kind. In many of the winter 


here, when that Mr. Norox comes here 
again to get shaved, before you commence 
on him just mention to him that we have 
gone over to'the cash system, Subordinate 
Artist—Gracious! 
was here and his face got so long that I 
didn’t get through by closing time.—Truth. 


grandma talk so much?’ 
the bey, “can’t you see she’s got a double 
chin ?”—Exchange. 


is considered, many men are under obli- 
gations to women for wearing high hats.— 
Philadelphia North American. 


other day what was meant by “sins of 
omission,” and he responded, without any 
pause or hesitation, ‘‘the sins we have for- 
gotten to commit.”—Exchange. 


tific research has revived 
weather is influenced by the moon. 
moon being 350 times nearer than the sun, 
exerts a more powerful influence upon the 
| tides than the latter. 
great tidal wave of air is swept around the 
outer atmosphere twice every twenty-four 
hours, which influences the weather. 
particles of air and water are free to move 
among themselves and may be easily heap- 
ed in these wave forms, but the particles 
of which the portion of the earth, which 
we are accustomed to call solid, is compos- 
ed, are not free to change their relative 
positions. 
earth and sun, or when the earth is be- 
tween the moon 
month, great force is brought to bear upon 
the earth’s crust. 
recent slight 
shrinking, the effect is felt most and earth- 
quakes result. 
just brought before the Royal Society in 
London. 
that there are more earthquakes when the | 
moon is in perigee at its nearest point to 
our globe. 


of plums: 


advantage. 
ally 
thickly in the-rows running north 
scuth, and giving more room the other 
way for letting in the sun between the 
rows, and air circulation. 
ten feet apart in the rows with space 
Letween the 
have given the best results. 
ing of varieties in the rows with a view 
to more perfect, fertilization of the blos- 
scms is also an advantage. 
sorts the mingling of varieties is abso- 


all cases. The need of very low tops is 
quite as apparent as with the 
There is no variety of the native or for- 
eign plums that will prove long lived and 
fivitful with a high exposed stem in this 
dry climate of ours. 
velop the fatal gumming on the south 
side, the main growth of wood of stem 
and top will soon be on the north side. 


Heavy Soil Best for Fruit. / 





Owing to its earliness and the ease with 
which it is cultivated, it was natural that 
for a long time sandy soil should be pre- 
ferred by the fruit grower. But it is be- 
coming understood that well underdrained, 
heavy soils can be worked nearly or quite 
as early as sandy soils, and these are 
much richer in«the. mineral elements of 
plant food that: are essential :in perfecting 


fruits the easiness. of ripening on light 
soil becomes -a disadvantage, as it makes 
late fall and early winter fruits of varie- 








I did the last time he 


said .Edith,’ “what makes 


—‘‘Davie,” 
“Huh,” replied 


—After all, when the state of the drama 


—An astute little boy -was asked the 





Weather and the Moon. 





One of the old ideas which recent scien- 
is that the 
The 





It is believed that a 


The 


When the moon is between the 


and sun. or, twice a 
Where. there have been 


changes from © cooling and 








At least, this is the theory | 


i 


The same investigation shows! 





—J. L. Budd has laid down the follow- | 


ng the blooming period appears to be an 
The best results have gener- 


been reached by planting rather 
and 


Trees planted 


rows of twenty-four feet 
The alternat- 


With some 
utely essential, and it is an advantage in 


cherry. 


If it does not de- 





Practical Pointers, 





—A great trouble with the Senerality of 
farmers lies in the fact that they are va 
ing to get along the easiest way, to rus 
with the tide. When everything is fay, 
able and no extra effort is required the 
get along fairly well, but when low ti 
or depressions ‘in business come, they 
too apt to grumble, denounce their by. 
ness and. blame everybody for such 
dition of. things, and keep right on do, 
the same as they have done, making no 
tra exertion to counteract adverse cip 
stances. What would be ‘== fate of 
mariner who would only sail when 
skies were clear and the winds fair?—y 
Alpheus Richardson, Kennebec Co., \y 

—I tried to pass on the left a team gi 
in ‘tthe same direction, and collided 
another team, which had the right of y 
I paid the bill. Had I passed on they; 
of the team ahead I could not posg 
Ihave collided, and I ‘have concluded 
to pass everything on the right avoids 
accidents as far as I am concerned.—(, F 
B., Wayne Co., N. Y. 

—Your paper is A No. 1 and shou 
in the hands of every farmer. It is as 
sential as ‘“Webster’s” to the English 
guage.—M. Kennedy, Bureau Co., II, 





—There are ten things for which 
one has ever yet been sorry. These q 
For doing good to all; for speaking 
of none; for hearing before judging: ; 
thinking before speaking; for holding 
angry tongue; for being kind to the § 
tressed; for asking pardons for all wrop 
for being patient towards everybody; § 
stopping the ears of a tale-bearer; for ¢ 
believing most of the ill reports. 

—The ill-natured man gives himself 
large field to expatiate in; he expo 
those failings in human nature which 4 
others would cast a veil over.—Addisop, 








Fence Essentials. 





Dia. 


2 





Now that timber has become comparati 
scarce, and lumber is necessarily high in p 
it is no longer practical or economical to 
boards or pickets for fencing. 

We enumerate here those qualities which go 
make up a perfect farm fence; our fence sho 
be woven of best galvanized steel wire ; it sh 
be made in several heights; it should bec 
meshed at the bottom, and so constructed 
woven that it wil] expand or contract in ace 
unce with climatic conditions, without saggi 
or becoming loose; be durable and lasting, 
above all it should be cheap. The Hart 
“Stockade ’ Fence, a cut of which we p 
herewith, contains all these points. Investi 
the matter and see for yourself if our con 
sions are not about correct. Write the Ha 
Mfg. Co., Ellwood city, Penna., for circ 

50 PER CENT. 


price list, etc. 
READ s REDUCTION, 


\ In order to reduce FORMERI 


: NOW 
Be $4.49 gsc § 90 
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decided to make a reduction of 50 per ct. in all prin 
Watches for the next 60 days. 

Send we this advertivement with your full adda 
and we will forward you by express this elegant, dy 

Watch for free examination, and if you thi 

aerated Gamoranre torany $0 GOLD WATCH te 
Great Reduction Price, $4.4 
and express charges—and it 1 yours: wt 
teturned at ont exper 


cheapest Watch ever brought before the comp Pr 
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BRASS «BEST 





from 
THE COME Bucket = gene 

/ ew scientific an 
j Double Acting | Sake rinciple. 
free catalogue will make it p 
have the sprayer you want. Write to-day 
H. B. RUSL , Johnstown, Oils 











The tramp replied: “You need not be 


Take my word for it, you 


Struck with his words, the gentleman 
His eyes were bloodshot, his face 
“Then was it drinking that made 
“Yes, it was, and it will bring you to 


he 
and 


Picking up his untouched glass, 





How to Grow the English 
Gooseberry. 





The English gooseberry is unfortunately 
and 


Martin Benson, in 


He says: The soil should be rich and 


It should also 


This will give a deep bed of 


The plants should be set six feet apart 
After or before the plants are 


BORDEAUX MIXTURE 


BY THE 
LENOX 


SPRAYER C0. 


WE ARE THE MANUFACTURERS 


Bordeaux. 


else. 





make it poor. Home-made Bordeaux have _ Se 
done more to discourage its use than all ” BALLON CANS © 
It is owing to the lack of special MAAMUFACTURED ¢ ey, 


facilities and attention required for its 
manufacture. Either it scorches the leaf, or 
otherwise lack of efficiency. A farmer may 
know how to raise nice potatoes or fancy 


Of the U. S. STANDARD BOR- 
DEAUX MIXTURE, and warrant it 
CHEMICALLY PURE, and guaran- 
tee it to be better than home made. 

IT IS TRUE you may save a few cents 
by making it yourself, but you are not 
sure of always getting it right. About one —wnes peor 


farmer in fifty succeeds in making his own 
orty-nine of them are sure to 








ONE GALLON 
LENOX BRAND 
ATED 


~-"V.S8. STANDARD 
BORDEAUX: | 
lee 
ee ean ate Pr fr ww a 
Pe 
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PITTSFIELD, MAS®- 














fruit, but is not a manufacturer, we manufacture under Chemical Supervision and 


you know it is right. 


CAPACITY OF OUR FACTORY 50,000 CANS A SEASON. 


It is made to serve for both an Insecticide and Fungicide; serves two purposes 
by one application and also a positive prevention to BLIGHT OR ROT, Insects or Bugs 


Put up in chemically lined gallon tin cans, concentrated form, 
without any trouble, and will make 50 Gallons of Bordeau* 


Gallons of Water, 


ready to mix with 49 


For Peach, Plum, Cherries and other nectarine fruit mix with 98 gallons of water it will 


ee a a een ee ink: Mews, and in 45 gal. barrels concentrated ready for 


mixing with water, 75c. per Gal. 


THE LENOX SPRAYER CO, 
16 West St., PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


cans in each,) $10, In 10, lba 


ABRIDCED RE- 
CIPES FOR ALL 
FRUITS ano VEC- 
ETABLES WITH 
EACH CAN OR 
BARREL. 











Per Case, (4022 
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i ractical features; 
LEATHER WATCH Soe ae A at fad with very — a , dws quality om 


Jeather links, interlooped; perf: 
finish ; full polished moved buckles; 


seal lea’ 
ough cheap in price these chains are not oa 


Vincheslong, T 
stylish and worn by all the tonv swells but are also the most durable and practical chains. al 
~ Sold every where at 25c. ¢ Our price, 10c.: three chains for 25¢, For 22c. we will sen 


NE @ year and the Leather Watch Guard, or give it free for only two 
‘ The Hearthstone, % Reade 


Hgarrssto 
at our special price of 15 cents a year, 


new subscri 


St., New York 





This will furnish all the pro- 
tection needed from the hot sun, and at 


of air. 

‘After this is done I mulch the entire 
surface of the ground to the depth of a 
foot with straw or other litter, placing 
it up close around the plants. This mulch 
must be placed on thick enough to keep 
down all weed growth, and each fall. an 
additional amount should be placed over 
the old. + 

If the soil is rich to begin with and the 
mulching is attended to properly, it will be 
years. before the plants require fertilizing, 
but if needed it can easily be applied by. 
using coarse, strawy manure for the 
mulching material. The soil if mulched zs 
directed will always remain cool and 
moist, and fruit of the greatest. excel- 
lence, and in the greatest quantities, will 
be produced. : , 


\ 
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JOHN H. JACKSON, Successor to JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TILE and 






Manufacturer of and Dealer in A, 
=* (Jazed Sewer Pipe, Red Press 
== Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and Flue Lining. tie side 
Fire Clay Stove P' a er 
Tile, Rosendale and Portland Cement, Lime, Plaste! 


Established ! 


P{PE WORKS, Main Office 102 Third Ave., Albany: 


cultural Drain. = 
, Mortar Color 
Br eK ag. Chimney 
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Gems of Tho 
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—Reason is never inconv 
“# comes to be applied. 
truths interfere very littl 
sicns. They can, until t 
by a troublesome applicati 
tranquillity, side by side, v 
proceedings the most dire 


them. Men want to be re 
not want to be taught, bee 
inal ideas of rectitude, to ° 


js compelled to assent whe 
pcsed, are not always as fr 
they ought to be.—Burke. 
—Heroes of principle are 
the hour—men who believe 
who will not swerve from 
; ieve, and who are not 
weather cocks, fickle and 
are the characters most n 
to the stability and progr 
But these characters are | 
in those youths who retire 
befcre a shot is fired, and! 
enything worth fighting fo 
pect to be rescued by ot 
irconvenience, and who w 
out the entire army than si 
or disability. God help th 
_ view of life! God extricate ¢ 
despicable cowardice!—Geo} 
sy 
—It is folly to deny that 
own nature witnesseth to ] 
frame of bodies and soul 
press of the infinite pow: 
of the Creator; a body f1 
admirable architecture, a 
with understanding, will, j 
ory, imagination. Man is 
the world, contains in hii 
stence of all natures, and 
the whole universe; not « 
of the universalness of | 
whereby he comprehends 
many things; but as all 4 
of the several natures of 
gathered and united in ma 
fection of his own, in a sg 
In his soul he partakes of 
body of the earth. There 
plants, the sense of beasts. 
lectual nature of angels.—( 





Some Up to Date } 





For the convenience of tl! 
homes of our subscribers we 
rangements with one of the |. 
responsible manufacturers of | 
some of their reliable pattern 
price of 10c. each. We havet 
terns.and. take pleasure 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only th« 
are offered each month. I: 
send you any three of the pa 
and illustrated below and 
Grower one year. 





in 








7041—Boys’ Suit with _ 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fri 
year and any three pattern 


Little suits can be made fro 
cheyiot, grass-linen, duck and 
selected for small boys thissenaso: 
green, and blue in both light a 
A decided preference, however, 
which is the color of the da) 
medium size will require one an 


‘of fifty-four-inch matcrial. 
ire two and one-quarter yar 
inch goods. The pattern, No. 70 


tor boys of four, six, eight and t 








7017—LADIES’ SHIRT WAIS'r 
COLLAR. 


Price, 10c., or Green's Frui 
year and any three patterns 


The stock collar is one of the 
fancies. It consists of a deep cic 
to the upper edgeof which are 

‘portions which open front and 
Slightly. The collar is attached 
front and closes at the back. 

bric, percale, dimity, lawn, 
and gingham are suitable fabr 
To make this sbirt waist for a lad 
Size will require three and on¢ 
thirty-six-inch wide material. 11 
7017, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 
inch bust measure. 








- 6864—LADIES’ WA’ 


Price, 20c., or Green’s Fruit 
Year and any three patterns 


_ . ‘The pattern is particularly desi 

a and 6 ma’ such as bar 
le-chine, etc., wit 

as decoration. A 
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trouble with the genera) 
in the fact that they are Will 
long the easiest way, to dri 
e. When everything is fay, 
extra effort is required r 
irly well, but when low ps. 
s fin business come, they .. 
grumble, denounce their y,! 
hme everybody for such a «, 
ings, and keep right on doir 
they have done, making no gy! 
to counteract adverse Cireuy, 
fhat would be ‘a2 fate of 4 
o would only sail when a. 
Jlear and the winds fair?—y 
hardson, Kennebee Co., Me 
0 pass on the left a team go, 
direction, and collided wy 
m, which had the right of wa 
ill. Had I passed on the righ 
n ahead I could not possipj 
pd, and I ‘have concluded ¢ 
ything on the right avoids, 
far as I am concerned.—(, WV 
ao. ©, os 
per is A No. 1 and shonid } 
S of every farmer. It is as, 
Webster’s” to the English }y 
Kennedy, Bureau Co., II], 
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good to all; for speaking ey 
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fore speaking; for holding 
ne; for being kind to the qj 
asking pardons for all wrongs 
atient towards everybody; fo 
ears of a tale-bearer; for 4j 
ost of the ill reports. 
matured man gives himself 
to expatiate in; he expose 
s in human nature which th 
d cast a veil over.—Addisop, 
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imber has become comparative 
mber is necessarily high in pric 
pr practical or economical to 
ets for fencing. j 
ate here those qualities which got 
fect farm fence; our fence sho 


veral heights; it should be clos 


wil! expand or contract in accor# 
matic conditions, without saggin 
; be durable and lasting, s 
should be cheap. The H 
Fence, a cut of which we prese 
tains all these points. Investigal 
nd see for yourself if our conclt 
nAbout correct. Write the Hartm 
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sprays from 

bucket or barrel 50 feet 

New scientific and me 

chanical ciple. My 
logue will make it plain te you that 
e sprayer you want. Write to-day. 
. EUSLER, Johnstown, Obie 
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“> Gems of Thought. 

—Reason is never inconvenient but when 
it comes to be applied. Mere general 
truths interfere very little with the pas- 
sins. They can, until they are roused 
by a troublesome application, rest in great, 
tranquillity, side by side, with tempers and 
proceedings the most directly opposite to 
them. Men want to be reminded, who do 
not want to be taught, because those orig- 
jnal ideas of rectitude, to which the mind 
js compelled to assent when they are pro- 
posed, are not always as present to us as 
they ought to be.—Burke. m 

—Heroes of principle are the demand of 
the hour—men who believe something and 
who will not swerve from what they be- 
Jieve, and who are not time _ servers, 
weather cocks, fickle and variable; these 
are the characters most necessary to-day 
to the stability and progress of society. 
But these characters are never produced 
jn those youths who retire from the field 
befcre a shot is fired, and who never see 
enything worth fighting for, and who ex- 
pect to be rescued by others from any 
jrconvenience, and who would rather sell’ 
out the entire army than suffer annoyance 
or disability. God help them to a nobler 
view of life! God extricate them from their 
— cowardice!—George C. Lorimer, 


—It is folly to. deny that which a man’s 
own nature witnesseth to him. The whole 
frame of bodies and souls bears the im- 
press of the infinite power and wisdom 
of the Creator; a body framed with an 
admirable architecture, a soul endowed 
with understanding, will, judgment, mem- 
ory, imagination. Man is the epitome of 
the world, contains in himself the sub- 
stence of all natures, and the fulness of 
the whole universe; not only in regard 
of the universalness of his knowledge, 
whereby he comprehends the reasons of 
many things; but as all the perfections 
of the several natures of the world are 
gathered and united in man, for the per- 
fection of his own, in a smaller volume. 
In his soul he partakes of heaven, in his 
body of the earth. There is the life of 
plants, the sense of beasts, and the intel- 
lectual nature of angels.—Charnock. 





Some Up to Date Fashions. 


For the conveniertce of the tadies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and. take pleasure in. recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns.and only the latest fashions 
ere offered each month. For 50c. we will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year, 





7041—Boys’ Suit with Blouse, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Little suits can be made from tweed, serge 
cheyiot, grass-linen, duck and piqué. Colors 
selected for small boys this season include brown, 
green, and blue in both light and dark shades. 
A decided preference, however, is given to red, 
which is the color of the day. A boy in the 
medium size will require one and one-half yards 
of fifty-four-inch material. _The-blouse will 
open two and one-quarter yards of thirty-six- 
inch goods. The pattern, No. 7041, is cut in sizes 
for boys of four, six, eight and ten years. 


7017—LADIES’ SHIRT WAIST WITH STOCK 
COLLAR. 
Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


The stock collar is one of the season’s newest 
fancies. It consists of a deep close-fitting band 


to the upper edgeof which are joined narrow ! 


‘portions which open front and back and flare 
slightly. The collar is attached to the stud in 
front and closes at the back. 

Cambric, percale, dimity, lawn, batiste,organdy 
and gingham are suitable fabrics for making. 
To make this sbirt waist for a lady in the medium 
size will require three and one-half yards of 
thirty-six-inch wide material. The pattern, No. 
7017, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 
inch bust measure. 


6864—LADIES WA’TT,” 
Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 
The 


aud pliable materials such as 
Oorgandy, 
or mous crépe-de-chine, et 


| queens are not’ laying rapidly. 


; and 
ttern is particularly desirable.for sheer | 
grenadin Ola 


medium size will require two and one-fourth 
ig of forty-four-inch material. “a. 

o. 6864, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 86, 88 and. 40- 
inch bust measure, 


7070—Ladies’ Waist with Bolero Fronts, 
707\—Ladies’ Skirt with Pointed Yoke Band. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 


The mode is adapted to all serviceable materials, 

but at’this season of the year cambric, percale, 
calico and gingham are the most preferable, as 
they can be laundered with ease. A lady in the 
medium size will require four oo of thirty-six- 
inch material. The skirt will require six yards 
of the same width goods. The waist pattern, 
No. 7070, is cut in sizes for a 82, 34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust measure. The skirt pattern, No. 7071, 
is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 30-inch waist 
measure, 


Md Mh if 
6858—Ladies’ Basque. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


Materials, suitable for making, are canvas- 
‘cloth, etamine, poplin, cheviot, tweed and serge 
combined with silk, satin, surah, velvet, chiffon 
or mousseline. A lady in the medium size wil! 
require two and one-half, yards of forty-four- 
inch material. The pattern, No. cut in 
sizes for a 82, 84, 86, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust 
meastre. 

To get BUST measure, put the tape measure 
ALL of the way around the body, over the dress 
close under the arms. 

Order patterns by numbers, and 
inches. 

GROWER, RocuHester, N. Y. 
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Beekeeping and Fruit. 


Bee keeping is coming to be considered 
a very necessary adjunct to fruit growing, 
and within the year very many colonies 
have been benched in the orchards of 
New Jersey and left to take care of them- 
selyes. These have increased, the swarms 
in some cases having been allowed to go 
out. as they chose and to locate at will. 
Some orehardists have borrowed colonies 
during. the season of bloom, getting the 
use by paying the cost of transfer from 
and to home again and a trifle more. 

Very little is said’ nowadays about bees 
destroying fruit, but instead there is a 
very kindly feeling towards them because 
of ‘the work they do, as evidenced in the 
talks upon spraying, when the word is, 
“Don’t spray when the blossoms are open 
out of regard for our friends the bees.” 

At a recent meeting of the. Philadelphia 
Bee Keepers’ Association, W. A. Selser, 
in a talk upon “Queens,” said the plan 
-of grafting the larva in starting queen 
cells has proven a failure with. many 
breeders, and they are discontinuing the 
practice. The lack of success, he felt, was 
due in great part to the low temperature 
of the room in which the operation was 
performed. The temperature should un- 
varyingly range from 82 to 85 degrees. 
In bringing the larva from the hive a 
woolen blanket must be wrapped around 
the combs and a heated brick. No time 
should be lost in getting the comb into 
the warm room, for the temperature even 
in July and August often falls below 82 
degrees. 

Queens, during the laying season, Mr. 
Selser says, are fed by the workers, but 
at other times. would feed themselves. 
Their egg-laying capacity is. from 1,500 
to 2,880 per day.. In California and Flori- 
da, where there is no season of rest, the 
useful life of a queen is about. two years, 
but here it. is about four. Before intro- 
ducing a queen to a colony the. colony 
should be brought to a condition of 
greatly desiring a queen, but if a colony 
decides to rear a queen it is a very diffi- 
cult matter to get them to abandon the 
idea. The worst situation is when fertile 
workers make their appearance. Mr. 
Selser and others believed that there were 
several fertile workers in a hive, but Dr. 
Townsend was of the opinion that there 
‘was only one. 

Mr. Selser said he introduced new 
queens so quickly that the bees never 
realized that change had been made. This 
plan is practiced in the evening when 
3 are The queen 
to be introduced must-be taken from an- 
cther colony ‘inthe same apiary. Queens 
coming through the mail in queen cages 
could not be so introduced. The way of 
doing it is to remove the old: queen, leav- 
ing the colony queenless for a couple of 
hours. Then at about nightfall lift the 
eover carefully, blow in a little smoke, 
insert the new queen, and the thing is 


-done.;. The, bees, Mr. Selser said, seeing 


things going along successfully, aceept 
the queen all right. : 


“THERE ARE OTHERS” | 


'QOOD—Nothing Better. Easy 
to operate. Large capacity. Good speed. 
Substantially constructed 
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Send all orders to GREEN’S FRUIT’ 


An Ohio Farmer, 


We are glad to give this month the por- 
trait of Mr. L. B. Pierce, who has been 
writing for this paper since 1878 and who 
contributes an interesting article to the 
Horticultural Department of the present 
issue. Mr. Pierce is the son of a Connec- 
ticut peddlér who, sharing the usual New 
England passion for intellectual pursuits, 
succeeded by ‘hard work in taking most 
of the studies that would have been re- 
quired for admission to college including a 
two-year course at Andover. In 1838 he 
established himself upon a farm in Sum- 
mit County, O., and here, the following 
year, our correspondent was born. His 
mother, like his father, was of a studious 
turn of mind, and having enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of culture rather unusual in those 
days, she set the pace for refinement and 
social improvement in ‘her backwoods 
home—introducing, among other things, 
the first table napkins and fine table-cloths 
ever seen in ‘that region. The son of such 
parents was naturally enough a reader 
and writer from boyhood, and was actively 
engaged in debating and literary societies 
until he went into the army during the 
rebellion. Later, he helped organize a 
county farmers’ club, and for eighteen 
years the has been. an actively working 
member of two county horticultural so- 
cieties and the horticultural society of the 
State. 


by furnishing local items at a cent a line 
to a Cleveland paper, receiving about $18 
per annum for several years. Meantime 
he wrote stories for a near-by weekly— 
two of which are still “floating around,” 
more than thirty years after their ap- 
pearance, 

After the war, he turned his attention 
to fruit growing, and two years later 
bought part of his father’s farm and com- 
menced for himself. Later he started a 
nursery, to supply himself and neighbors 
with stock, and added a greenhouse to 
this for propagating purposes. ‘The nurs- 
ery business he followed for fourteen 
years, and during this period was an ex- 
hibitor at leading fairs, and was repeatedly 
called upon to serve on awarding commit- 
tees. This experience, added to 26 years 
of farming, gave him. an excellent prac- 
tical foundation for the agricultural news- 
paper work which he has since done. It 
made it possible for him to report agri- 
cultural and horticultural conventions and 
fruit and flower shows with some judg- 
ment as to what was chaff and what was 
wheat. The reporting of such conventions 
brought him paying literary work and 
travel, which gave him a chance to see 
how things were done in cities and States 
away from home. The beginning of his 
agricultural newspaper work was partly 
the result.of accident.. The spring.he was 
thirty-eight or nine, he was, by the care- 
lessness of a hired boy, deprived: of the 


two weeks of suffering in a darkened room. 
His thoughts turned in the direction of 
pulling out in some way from the ruts of 
farm life—in the direction of a wider in- 
tellectual field. The reading of a little 
article in an agricultural paper, with one 
eye bandaged and against the doctor’s 
orders, set him to thinking, and finally to 
practicing. 

In 1873 Mr. ‘Pierce married Miss EB. M. 
Bradley, a young woman of great execu- 
tive ability and high mental attainments, 
and her assistance in the way of counsel 
and encouragement helped him greatly. 
Before her death, three years ago, she had 
become a power in the community. She 
left two bright boys, who are likely ‘to 
do eredit to her memory. 

Mr. Pierce lives where he was born, on 
a farm of 40 acres, 12 of which is wood- 
land. It is rough and hilly, and far from 
an ideal piece of land; yet he manages to 
get large crops from it and a substantial 
living. He does not do much work such 
as plowing and hoeing, as his time is 
largely occupied in the growing months in 
selling, planting and looking after things, 
and in winter in attending meetings and 
doing literary work. He is a member of 
the Grand Army, and since his seventeenth 
year a member of the Congregational 
chureh; and he uses no tobacco or intoxi- 
eating drinks. 





Apples and Gooseberries. 


The wonderful apple crop of last year 
has been the cause of the hunting up of 
more rusty old saws, and of a more gen- 
eral mutilation of trees (the performers 
call it “trimming’) than has been’ the 
euse around here for many years. In not 
a few instances whole orchards are being 
cleared, most of which could be made 
profitable for many years yet, if the own- 
ers, disgusted with their recent large, al- 
mcst unsalable crops of inferior fruit are 
told that, at the cost of. a little trouble 
and expense, to be incurred by a judicious 
thinning out and cutting back of the 
limbs,. added to a complete renovation : of 
the soil by generous feeding and thorough 
cultivation, the benefits of which  sur- 
founding crops would participate in, their 
trees could be made profitable for years 
to come, their reply is that just what they 
want to avoid is trouble and expense, 
which of course settles the matter so far 





as they are. concerned. Other owners,. 
prompted by tthe returns of last fall 
something unusual of late and decidedly 
welcome, may now be seen in their trees 
sawing off indiscriminately dead and bear- 
ing limbs, working on no other principle 
apparently than that of getting rid of 
wood—removing suckers or shoots, or 
shortening long, spindling branches, are 
jobs beneath their notice. Scraping the 
moss-covered trunks would be too much 
to expect of them. The writer has often 
been rallied on his practice of periodically 
scraping his fruit trees, but he contends 
that insects and fungi will not choose the 
bark of a properly cleansed tree for their 
takitat unless more congenial quarters 
cennot be obtained; moreover, he. believes 
that unless. the trunks and main branches 
of trees are kept smooth and clean, spray- 


‘ing can effect little permanent good. Dot- 


ted here and there, as scarce as plums in 
a boarding-house cake, are orchards of 
well-pruned, thrifty trees, sure signs that 
the soil about them has been cultivated 
and fed, and that their owners are sensi- 
ble enough to know that for their outlay 
of time and money a reward will come 
socner. or later. ; 

The question whether it was more profit- 
able to plant only one, or at most, two, , 
varieties of apples in an orchard, or sev- 





‘eral, has often been discussed. Much de 


a 


‘all varieties were plentiful. 


Mr. Pierce began work as a paid writer: 


sight of his right eye, and obliged to pass’ 


pends, of course, upon the character of the 
soil and climate as well as the demands 
of the market. From inquiries lately 
made in this vicinity, however, it was 
found that the “mixed’’ orchards gave 
much better returns than those of one va- 
riety—it was a good year for the test, as 
Baldwins, 
whole orchards of which are largely plant- 
ed in this section, sold at the lowest notch, 
and Greenings, another popular variety, 
fared no better as to price, while the sev- 
eral seasons prior to the last one they 
bore little, indeed were almost total fail- 
ures. In my own orchard, composed of 
summer, autumn and winter varieties, 
Oldenburg, Gravenstein, F'ameuse and 
Sutton Beauty yielded more money than 
the other eight varieties together, there 
being about the same number of trees 
of each kind, except Sutton Beauty, of 
which there are less. With regard to the 
last named variety, no one can make a 
mistake in planting it, as it is in every 
respect a desirable fruit and is bound to 
become popular. 


There seems to be a general agreement 
among good authorities that apple trees 
should be planted forty feet apart each 
way, and this should be sufficient space 
(except in. cases of large-growing or 
spreading varieties). where other tempor- 
ary fruit crops are not to be raised or 
where the area to be planted is square, 
but where the land is longer one way 
than the other (my orchard is 225 yards 
long by 85 wide) a different arrangement 
is often desirable. My apple trees were 
set out three by two rods apart, the lands 
running the length of the orchard being 
of the greater width. Between the trees, 
two rods apart, were planted peach trees, 
and on either side of these three currants 
trained in bush form; the wide lands 
gave hoed crops a good chance, and now 
that the peaches and currants have been 
removed, the soil can be plowed and 
worked both ways; the Gravensteins may 
feel’ the want of a little more space one 
way, later on, else all the rest of the apple 
trees have ample room and are doing fine- 
ly. Conditions must determine the dis- 
tance apart trees are to be planted and 
localities the kind to be. selected, but, in 
any case, plant, for if any commodity can 
withstand gluts and.low prices it is choice, 
well-marketed. fruit, not only apples but 
almost every other kind. The same may 
be said also to a great extent of vegeta- 
bles, and results have. proved to the writer 
that a market wagon loaded with a va- 
riety will, at the end of the season, be 
found to be credited with better returns 
than where its load.has been confined to 
two or three kinds;. when seasonal or 
other conditions are adverse, the advisa- 
bility of not having. all your eggs in one 
basket is very apparent. 


Bulletin No, 114 of.the New York ag- 
ricultural experiment station gives some 
valuable hints with:regard to gooseberry 
culture which should cause a more gen- 
eral cultivation of this grand fruit. It 
is not easy to decide, from the summary 
of Prof. Beach’s experiments, which class 
of gooseberry it is the most profitable to 
plant, the American or European; this 
must be determined, I suppose, by the 
way and. the condition (green or ripe) in 
which the grower intends to dispose of his 
crop. Except in large cities there seems 
to be, as yet, little demand for ripe goose- 
berries, and what green ones are sold to 
consumers are used for pies; the bulk of 
both goes to canning.and jam factories. 
Gooseberry jam is simply delicious, and if 
you want to know: how toothsome “goose- 
berry fool” is, ask «some English friend. 
The prices quoted in«the bulletin as ob- 
tained in New York.,market in 1896,.three 
to fiye cents per quart.for green and five 
to eight cents for’ripe:berries; may appear 
small, but an instaned@!is given where the 
yield (American Red Jacket) was four 
tons per acre; one grower picked 2,362 
quarts from 800 Downing plants, though 
another reports that -Downing averaged 
about half a ton per acre for six years and 


Houghton about one’ ton—J. H. C. in. 


Country Gentleman. 





Just a Few Reflections of a 
Bachelor. 


—Probably Jonah was trying to get out 
ef cleaning house. 

—A thin man always puts on lots of airs 
when he has a fat baby. : 

—The most successful liar is the man 
that lies least and then lies hardest. 

—A little child is least afraid of death 
because it. knows the most about it. 

—A journalist is a newspaper man who 
claims he gets.a magazine salary. 

—When a man plays poker he never 
bluffs the man hardest who has the biggest 
pile of chips. 

‘Somehow mothers: are always fatter 
than you think their daughters will be at 
the same age. 

—The queer places men propose in aren’t 
a bit queerer than the places women ac- 
cept them in. 

—Men are like wild animals—they won't 
do much damage so long-as they are fed 
at the right time. } . 

—Philosophy will help a man to endure 
most anything. Most; philosophers have 
been married. P 

—A woman’s logic_is like a flea; it 
jumps around lively enough, but you can 
never put your finger on it. 

—The only thing that keeps most men 
from committing: suicide is the fear that 
they might hurt themselves. . 

—You can always tell a girl by the num- 
ber of books whose titles you make up, 
which she says she has read, too. 

—When a girl says that all the men are 
alike you may know that she has had an 
experience with one of them. 

—The average woman -tries to make a 
man love her by being nice to him, when 
all he needs is to be aggravated. 

—When a man has a guilty conscience, 
he always tries to act to his wife as if he 
was worried about his. business. 

—A single moth that gets away will 
make a woman more unhappy than all of 
her early love affairs put together. 

—A woman always has an idea that she 
can make a man fidget around and act 


‘uneomfortable whenever she looks at him 


tard. 

—When one man says another man has 
a soft snap, he never seems to think that 
it was the other man’s head that got it for 
him. 

—The girl who lies most to her father 
about where she has been, is the one that 
feels most hurt when she catches her hus- 
band in the same thing. 

—The man that puts on a nonchalant air 
when he asks a woman to marry him is 
the same boy that used to whistle when 
he went past a graveyard at night.—New 
York Press. 





*- Nothing like Trying.” 


There is hardly a limit to the possibili- 
ties in store for those who keep trying. 
At least this seems to be the opinion of 
FE. Meyers & Bro., of Ashland, O., who 
say, “If we try we can swing the earth 
or pump it dry.” ‘They claim to have the 
largest pump and hay tool works in the 
werld at Ashland, with branches at St. 
Louis, New York, Omaha, Boston, Los 
Angeles, St. Paul—in fact, in nearly every 
large city of the Union... They certainly 





menufacture a fine line of spraying pumps, . 
and publish an excellent catalogue of 


e 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Correspondents. 





Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 
for the views of our correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many minds, some right and some 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is for 
the exchange of* views of our practical 
readers. Do not accept their opinions (or 


-our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 


own judgment. 





Nature-Study for Public Schools 


Nature-study, or seeing familiar things 
in a new light, is a valuable factor in 
education. How many people can explain 
so that a child can understand, why water 
puts out fire, why some young squash 
plants bring their shells out of the ground 
on their backs and others do not; or show 
the difference between a leaf-bud and a 
fruit-bud of the apple; or tell from whence 
all the house flies come? The world is full 
of such common things, about which peo- 
ple do not inquire. Yet, such subjects 
can be made very interesting to children 
and they can be taken up in the schools, 
not as an added recitation, but as a rest 
exercise once or twice each week to re- 
lieve the monotony of the school room 
and later be made the theme for a lan- 
guage exercise. Here are two important 
faculties that may be brought into exer- 
cise—accurate observation and the power 
of expressing definitely what is seen. 

The College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University, has, under the Nixon or Ag- 
ricultural Extension bill, undertaken to as- 
sist, free of expense, all teachers who 
wish to introduce this work into their 
schools. All parents and teachers inter- 
ested in this work are asked to send their 
address for more detailed information to 
Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mr. Editor:—Dear Sir. As questions are 
in order, I would like for you to tell me 
what those white worms are that live in 
the sap of peach trees where they are in- 
fested with borers. They are of different 
sizes, some 89 small that they can scarce- 
ly be discerned by the naked eye, to one- 
half inch in length, with a brown head, 
Answer in the Fruit Grower if the de- 
scription is sufficient—H. C. S., .Given, 
W. Va. 


REPLY BY PROF. V. H. LOWE. 


E. C. 8.’s description lacks sufficient de- 
tail to clearly indicate the species of the 
“worms” to which he refers. It is not 
improbable, however, that they are the 
immature form of a species of beetle be- 
longing to a small family of beetles scien- 
tifically known as Nitidulidae; as the grubs 
of many of these beetles are known to 
feed in the sap which exudes from wounds 
in trees. One of the most common species 
of this family is Ips fasciatus (we know 
of no common name for it), the larva (or 
grub) of which is know to feed in 
fresh sap. The beetle itself is briefly de- 
scribed by Prof. Comstock in his book en- 
titled “A Manual for the Study of In- 
sects” as “a shining black species with 
two conspicuous, interrupted, reddish 
bands across the wing-covers.’’ This spe- 
cies may be classed with the injurious in 
sects, as the beetles are known to feed on 
the leaves of the apple and are said also 
to attack the fruit. 


of Fruit for Western 


Prospect 
New York. 


A correspondent asks for information on 
this subject. We never had a greater 
promise of small fruits than this year. 
Strawberries, raspberries. blackberries, 
currants, grapes, ete, have wintered 
in perfect condition, and all promise 
heavy yields. Peaches give better promise 
than for many years to give us a large 
crop. Apricots have blossomed and set 
fruit. Plums and cherries are promising. 
Quinces and pears give great promise. 

To the surprise of most of our fruit 
growers many apple orchards have blos- 
somed. It was suppposed that the marvel- 
ous crop of last year would keep the ap- 
ple crops from bearing any crop, but such 
does not seem to be the case. Not all 
apple orchards are in blossom, but it 
might be safe to say that nearly half of 
them are.—LHditor. 


Mr. C. A. Green: Dear Sir:—The plants 
came to hand all safe and sound, aiso the 
paper. I like it very much. I am quite 
interested in fruit, and would like to know 
more about it. I have a patch set out 
with about twenty-five plum trees. Set 
out two and three years. There is now but 
one tree remaining without black knot. 
They grew nice and did well until last 
summer. I also have some pear trees 
that were taken about the same time. The 
leaves began to curl and turn yellow and 
shortly the whole branch would die. Now 
two of the trees are almost dead. Will 
you through your paper or privately tell 
Me a remedy to cure or prevent the dis- 
ease of the plum and pear, and greatly 
oblige, very respectfully yours, Thomas 
Shepherd. 

(Reply: Black knot and pear blight are 
serious diseases to stamp out. If my 
trees were infested badly with black knot, 
I should cut them down and plant new 
ones on another piece of ground. The 
only remedy I know of for pear blight is 
to cut off the diseased portion one foot be- 
low the point of contact with the wood 
and burn the portion removed.—EKditor.) 


vhs aniaiiifiegipiip Gpiieneenesatenns 
‘Be Sure You are Right, Then 
Go Ahead.” 


The necessity of knowing absolutely 
that you are first right is nowhere greater 
than when spraying to destroy insects and 
fungus. When a fruit grower tells you 
that spraying is a failure and that he has 
proven his assertion by trial, you may 
be certain there is something 

wrong in his spraying .pump or 
mixture, and usually it is the 
latter. Great care must be had to 
have this right if we expect good results. 
Perhaps most trouble is had in preparing 
the Bardeaux mixture, but you may avoid 
this trouble by sending your order for 
same to the Lenox Sprayer Co., of Pitts- 
field, Mass., who manufacture the U. S. 
Standard Bordeaux Mixture and warrant 
it pure, 

Their spraying pumps, too, are all right. 
Write for their large catalogue and they 
will treat you right. . 
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strictly No.1. y HARTNESS, Detrolt, Mich 
(Written for Green’s Fruit Grower.) 


_ 
The Solidarity of Town and 
Farm. 


In Public Opinion, 18 March, there ap- 
peared a condensation of an article 
by D. A. C. True, bearing the above 
title. The following ‘reply, taken from 
the Denison (Ia.) Bulletin, possesses in- 
terest as coming from a Western rural 
community. 

That the farmer boys have been going 
into the cities is true enough, although 
hardly from the cause the doctor alleges. 
“beause they are not needed there.” This 
writer falls into the error so many of his 
Eastern contemporaries have committed 
of judging of agricultural probabilities and 
possibilities by the rather somber aspect 
that occupation presents in the older New 
England States. The boys on the farms 
there no doubt left and went into the 
cities because in many instances necessity 
compelled them to go somewhere in order 
to gain a living. Large tracts acquired 
by the colonists were divided as members 
increased, and subdivided again and again 
until the average holding became so small 
and the naturally thin soil so worn and 
exhausted that gaining a living became 
next to impossible. Nome of these diffi- 
culties and discouragements face the 
western farmer. The chief reasons why 
the boys have left the farm are not ap- 
prehended by this writer, nor by many 
of his contemporaries. It is a well-known 


months in the year, between crops, when 
the farmer has very little, if any, ready 
mcney in his pocket, and when the boys 
are lonesome and weary of the monotony 
of farm life. For the past thirty years 
the farm boys have been observing that 
the worker in the cities and towns gets 
his week’s wages in cash each Saturday 
night—and the jingle of those hard dol- 
lars, be they many or few, has rung out 
across the miles of intervening prairie 
and made merry music in the ears of the 
penniless plough boy, sturdily plodding be- 
hind his team in weary march up and 
down the long furrows that cross his 
father’s broad acres. And so he gives 
up to the temptation of the “money devil,” 
gces to town, learns a trade if he can, 
or takes a place behind the counter if op- 
portunity offers, and pockets the wages 
of - toil each Saturday night in hard 
cash. 

No, the farmer lad does not leave the 
farm because “he is not needed there,” 
ror because of “necessity to earn a liveli- 
hood.” He can make a better living, 
make it easier, and with less of worry, 
anxiety, and dread for the future, on a 
farm than anywhere else in the world. 
And thousands of them have grown fur- 
Prows. in their faces, while silver 
threads sprinkle their hair, in other 
fretful occupations before they found 
out their mistake, The crying 
need of the. times is that  thou- 
sands of the unemployed now crowding 
every city in the union go back to the 
soil and there find the comfortable living 
which awaits them. Ten acres will keep 
any man from the starvation which hun- 
dreds of them are facing in the over- 
crowded cities, where factories, mills, and 
production have far outgrown demand. 
Further, were these unemployed located 
on farms they would be consuming that 
much of production which now lies with- 
out & consumer because of their enforced 
idleness, lessening the surplus product, 
and giving to it a better value for the 
grower. The day will come, and soon, 
when it will be seen that herein lies the 
only true solution of the labor problem 
so threatening in all centers of popula- 
tion. Smaller farms, and more émployed 
thereon, eating up the surplus now ac- 
cumulated: in the possession of a fewer 
large farmers, who can find no market 
because so many workers cannot earn in 
the cities the wherewithal to purchase it. 
If this surplus was ®aten up, the poor 
would be better fed, and the price of the 
remainder considerably enhanced. 





Sorry He Spoke. 


At Grand street a thin-visaged and red- 
nosed woman climbed aboard, carrying a 
babe in her arms. The car was full. No 
one offered her a seat, and as she stood 
up clinging to a strap with one hand and 
holding the little one with the other the 
youngster commenced to cry. 

“Baby’s cross, ain’t it?” said a fat man, 
who did not offer to give up his seat. 

“Naw,” she said. “He’s ’shamed.’’ 

“Ashamed?” he said. ‘What of?’ 

“Ashamed of bein’ seen ridin’ in a cat- 
tle car.” 

Then she gave one sweeping glance 
around the car, and the chill that fell 
would have been worth thousands of dol- 
lars to any cold-storage company in Amer- 
ica.—New York World. 





—The great necessity in a woman’s life 
is love; the great necessity in a man’s life 
is doubt. ‘ : 





You can buy of us nursery stock just 
as cheaply, as safely, and as satisfactorily 
by mail as in person at our nursery. 
Hew? Write, and we'll tell you. Green’s 
Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





Messrs. Cornish & Co, have invested in their 
Piano and Organ plant and buildings over a 
million dollax3 ; they employ 400 hands and their 
pay roll often averages over $20,000 per month, 
and they have an unsullied business record of 
85 years. You can obtain a very handsome set 
of souvenir catalogues and other interesting 
matter by writing to Messrs. Cornish & Co., who 
will forward them, and any information desired, 
free for the asking, and if you live within a rea- 
sonable distance from Washington, New Jersey, 
and wish to visit the factory and makea personal 
selection of a Piano or an Organ, Messrs. Cornish 
& Co. will not only welcome you and entertain 
you whilst you are with them, but will cheerfully 
pay your return car fare. 

We advise all interested persons to read the 
special advertisement of Messrs, Cornish & Co., 
which appears in this paper and to communicate 
with them at once. Address, Cornish & Co., 
Makers of American Pianos and Organs, Wash- 
ington, New Jersey. 





—Brushes and brooms would last longer 
and do better work if they had an occa- 
sicnal bath. Four tablespoonfuls of 
household ammonia in two quarts of luke 
warm water are the proportions for a 
good bath. Let the bristles or straws 
stand. in the water half ‘an hour, then 
rinse thoroughly, and do not hang them 
by the heat, but put in a cool place to: 


dry. 


agricultural condition that there are many: 


® away from the physician and 
mi the drug store should be kept a 
Ml bottle fof that favorite remedy 


2 WOW, - 
OSE 


Asa general system renovator 
it has no equal, as it acts directly }As 
upon the Liver and Kidneys. ap} 
It is an unfailing remedy for i 
BRIGHT’S DISEASE 
URINARY TROUBLES 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY 
AND MALARIA. 


iy It isa purely vegetable com=- gm 
NS sound: and may be taken into 
Mie the weakest stomach without any }} 
i \ harmful results. Beware of 

"| substitutes. There is nothing 


‘‘just as good” as Warner's \® 
Safe Cure. ; 
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A 25c. PATTERN pe. 


of this New 
Princess Tea Gown 


FREE! 


= many words do 
you think you can 
make from the letters 
in the word * FACE- 
TIOUS’’? Use eacn let- 
ter as desired, but not 
more times thanit appears 
in “acetious.” Verbs, 
pronouns, adjectives, 
nouns, adverbs, plurals 
allowed. Words spelled 
alike but having dif- 
ferent meanings count 

as one word. Use any 
standard dictionary. ,A/ 
All legitimate English &Y 
words —s Proper p ; 

nouns, prefixes, suf= Red wie 

fixes, obsolete and for- - ais : 

eign words do not count. Work:it out as follows: 
face, fat, set, sat. it, out, sot, etc., 

Our Offer.—We will pay $100 for the largest 
list, $50 tor the second largest. $25 for the third, 
$10 each for the next five, $5 each for the next 
ten, $1 each for the next twenty-five. To the next 
two hundred we will give $1 each inthe form of 
@ year’s subscriptionto MODES. ‘Thatis to say we 





testants the aggregate sum of $500, according to 
merit. Don’t you think you could be one of the two 
hundred and forty-three? TRY IT. 


efiort are given free and without consideration for 
the purpose of attracting attention to MODES, by 


Magazine in the world, Its $6 pages, replete with 


misses’ and children’s garments, make it a re 


necessity in ever 


valuable as an renee A reliable Fashion Guide. 
Our Conditions.—You must send with 
of words in one fully prepaid package, 


scription to MODEs.- 


return mail a pattern of this stylish tea gown No. 


Our Aim.—The pigeons monthly cirgulation of 
Monks exceeds 200,000. We aim to make it 250,000, 
This contest will elose August 15th next, so that 


lished in October issue of Mop 
15th, but SEND JIN YOUR LIST AT ONC 


Agency. Address 
ODES FASHION MAGAZINE, 
Dept. 819. 1%0 White Street, New York. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


will divide among two hundred and forty-three con- 


ar Porpose.—-The above rewards for mental 


May Manton, the most popular, up-to-date Fashion 
beautiful illustrations of the latest styles in ladies’, 


household ; the Designs and 
Fashion Hints, being by May Manton, render it in- 


our list 
cents 
(stamps or silver) for a Three Month’s Trial Sub- 
Our Extra Inducement.—Every person sending 
25 cents and a list of 15 words or more, will, in addi- 
tion to a three months’ subscription, receive by 


7057 (illustrated above) in any size from 82 to 42inches, 


the names of the successful Co my eprember 
. For 


our responsibility we refer you to any Mercantile 





Pratt’s Chart of 


Piano or Organ without a Teacher. 


Cuaries E. Pratt, 


sician. 


sO 
well as dance music, marches, etc. 


chord used in music, 
et simplest chart ever published, and is endo’ 
achers and musicians everywhe 


musie, including the great h 
Nan,” and **The 
Also old and new favorites, and war 


silver. Tut HovusrwiFe is the mos 


tical household journal in America. Address 


Tlaees montion Green’s Fruit Grower. 





You mEVER SEE 
A DEGENERATE 
FELLER LIKE 
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H Men wanted inevery county to act as pri- 
Detective vate detective under instructions. Ex- 


erience unnecessary. Universal Detective Agency 


ndianapolis, Ind. 
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BERRY BOX 





“ADN°T you better see what 
we have in Fruit Pack- 
ages? Catalogue Free of 

course and if stamp is enclosed 
a sample box will be mailed you. 


DIAMOND PACKAGBD CoO., 


‘1 Furnace St., Rochester, N. ¥- 
Please Mention Greea’s Fruit Grower. 
. ‘ 


hords if. Piano. 
A Quick Method of Learning to Play the 


Intended for those 
who have not the 
yi time totakelessons, 


enabling 

anyone to play the 
piano or organ at 

> sight, This chartis 
the practical result 
of yearsof study by 


the noted American 
composer and mu- 
With this 
chart anyone can 
f become an expert 
pianist, playing ac- 
/ companiments to 
the most difficult 
at sight, as 
his chart is val- 
uable to the advanced. musician as well asto the be- 
ginner, embracing nearly every major and_ minor 
It is the most comprehensive 


re, 

Tointroduce PRATT’S CHART in every home, we 
will send free wie rv _— the “ —— a he 4 
§ .e ongs, W words 

onas,” containing RS eg Ey 
Mountain Ma‘.d’s Invitation.” 


songs. 
We will send PRATT’S CHART OF EHORDS and 
the Grant ALBUM OF 184 Soxas, with THE HOUSEWIFE 
for six months for only 25 cents in I ee stamps or 
helpful and prac- 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 26 Reado St., “ew York. 
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A-Necessity. in Every Home. 


.: MUSIC THAT SOOTHES; CHEERS, ELEVATES AND. INSPIRES! 





For a limited period only we make the following special offers on two of our very /a/es¢ and. best instruments 


SPECIAL OFFER | 


STYLE 





bargains this is the best. 


No. 29,000, _» 


FULL SIZE—FIVE OCTAVES—DOUBLE REED ACTION—122 REEDS—10 STOPS—15 COMBINATIONS. 


While this Photo-Engraving is an exact picture of one of the handsomest Cabinet Reed 
Organs ever invented by us, the instrument is far better even than this looks. 

The *‘ SILVER CHIME” is the result of our efforts to bring a really first-class instru- 
ment within the reach of all our friends. We expect to sell Zwo Thousand during the run of 
this special offer, and ave building them to meet the rush that is sure to come—for of a// our 
For a limited period only we offer this beautiful instrument for the 
very small sum of 835.00 (Thirty-five dollars), provided you send us all cash with your 
order. No agent or dealer could possibly sell you such an organ for twice as much money. 
Remember, also, that we are the only firm of actual makers of pianos and organs who sell 
exclusively to the public at first cost, and that it is practically impossible for you to buy upon 
the terms and prices we sell at from ANY OTHER FIRM ON EARTH. 


The Silver 


ON OUR ENTIRELY NEW 
CABINET REED ORGAN, 


Chime. 





ALMOST INCREDIBLE, 
BUT IT’S A FACT: 


$39.00 


BUYS THIS ORCAN, 





We will 





CASH WITH ORDER. 





consider any special offer you may make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the instalment plan. 


beautiful organ will be sent on application. 


Iks 


any risk in sendin 
se 





gag~Money Ta 









Establish 35 Years. 


Please mention this paper when you write, © 





_ Better send CASH WITH YOUR ORDER. Your pocket is richer 
as you get the benefit of a handsome cash discount, and as for taking 
money in advance, you know our motto is to all: 
NO SATISFACTION, NO PAY 
freight charges will be immediately refunded if the instrument sent ; 
ry en you is not entirely satisfactoryandasrepresented, Same 
’ x, AFTER 30 DAYS’ 


A detailed description of this 


.’ Your money and the forward 


TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 












our contracts. 


im = NOTE.—We can supp’y this organ in low top cas 
‘Wau elegantly finished both front and back, suitable fo 
church, school or lodge at the same price. : 


fh SPECIAL OFFER, of tho most desirable of ou 
y UPRIGHT CABINET GRAND PIANOS, Style ‘‘A.” . 


HOME. You take NO RISK; we have PLANT 
and PROPERTY, and HARD CASH, tothe extent >. 
mof over ONE MILLION DOLLARS to back u 
















$155.00 


‘ CASH WITH ORDER. 


able piano stool, and our celebrated 











A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION.—At your 





'f our catalogue. Ma 


Ail safe delivery. 


request we will send you Absolutely Free of Charge our 
at Elecant Souvenir Catalogue. iilustrated in ten colors, con- 
taining a full and correct description of every Piano and 
$4 Organ we make, and we will ship you on 30 days’ trial in 
your own home any Piano or Organ you may select from 


terms. We warrant instrument 25 years, and guarantee 


e your own choice, Arrange your own may 
























This beautiful Upright Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, Household, Fairy, the retail 
value of which is $400 (four hundred dollars) for only $155 (one hundred and fifty five 
dollars), the actual cost to manufacture, with only our own small profit added. ) 
the piano we present, free, a handsome silk scarf. a solid-wood circular-seated adjust- 
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IRY. 


Warranted 
for 25 years. 


With 


piano instructor. The whole outfit for $155.00. 


If a cash down payment is not possible we will sell this Piano upon any terms to suit 
the convenience of Our patrons. This beautiful Piano has every latest improvement, including Practice Clavier. 
passed in Touch, Tone and Finish. Exquisitein Appearance. _ ‘ 
Dimenstons.—Height, 52 inches; Width 62 inches; Depth, 28 inches; Weight, boxed, 900 lbs. Warranted for 25 years. 


SS TY TT 

IMPORTANT'.—Many who see this announcement have 
bought from us or have a Piano or an Organ and are not desi- 
rons of purchasing again at present—To such we make the fol- 
lowing special offer—We will pay a handsome, immediately 
cash bonus on every sale of a Piano or Organ made from prob- 
able ——— senttous. You may not want to buy, but you 
now somebody who does, send us the names and 
do our best to make the sale—it willcost you nothing. Someof 
our friends draw a handome salary every year from usin 
. commissions. 


Is unsur- 





we will 








CORNISH & CO. 


{WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


PIANO 
& ORGAN 
MAKERS, 


at once. 


REFER ENCES—Otr bank, your bank, any bank, or any 
of the multitude of patrons who have purchased millions of 
dollars worth of instruments from: us during 
years. Our new book “The Heart of the People,’ 
thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t fail to write 


the past 35 
containing a 








Gooseberries.—Field and Garden 
Culture. 





Gooseberries are especially recommended 
for culture in localities where the season 
is not long enough to ripen grapes success- 
fully. Under good culture they succeed 
’ well on a variety of soils. In order to 
have the plants do well the land should be 
well drained and at least fertile enough 
to grow a first-class crop of corn till 
they come into bearing after which they 
should be liberally fertilized. , It is unrea- 
sonable to expect regular crops of large 
fine flavored fruit from bushes which 
stand in poor soil or in tough old sod, 
where they struggle for existence in 
ground that is crowded with the roots of 
grass, weeds, trees and shrubs, yet it is 
not unusual to find that such bushes are 
depended on for the family supply of 
gooseberries. It is much, better to give 
gooseberries. clean cultivation when. they 
are grown for home use the same as 
when grown for market. On this account 
it is best to plant them so that a horse 
cultivator may be used in keeping the 
ground mello7 and free from weeds. A 
heavy mulch of coal ashes sufficient to 
keep down the weeds, is better than utter 
neglect. 


As a commercial crop gooseberries are 
often grown as a secondary crop in well 
cultivated orchards, especially when the 
orchards are young. Abundant yields can- 
not be secured from gooseberries set in 
this way after the orchard trees are large 
enough to shade the bushes and fill the 
soil with their roots. Sometimes gooseber- 
ries are set between vineyard trellises, or, 
where the vines are grown on the Kniffen 
system, under the trellises, alternating 
with the vines. In the latter position the 
gooseberries are liable to be spotted by the 
spraying mixture wher the vineyard is 
sprayed. 

DISTANCE APART. 


When gooseberries are set in: vineyards 
the trellises should be at least ten feet 
apart, thus leaving the gooseberries five 
feet from the trellis when they are planted 
midway between the vineyard rows. ‘The 
gooseberry plants should then stand ‘five 
feet apart in the row, although some advo- 
cate closer setting. In orchards -: they 
should not be set nearer the trees than 
six feet. In ‘the'open. field if they aré*set 
so that the cultivator may-run both ways, 
the gooseberries should stand at least five: 
by five feet apart}. If-the cultivator is to 
run but.one way the-rows: should’ be’ six 
feet apart andthe, plants four feet apart 
in the row. Strong growing varieties may 
need to be planted at. greater ‘distances 
apart than those just given.. 


PLANTING. 


In preparing the plants for setting ;out, 
broken or bruised; parts of the roots should 
be removed -with ‘a clean cut, because the; 
smooth surface will heal more readily than‘ 
will the rough bruised surfaces. ‘The tops: 
should be shortened to -correspond “with; 
the amount. of roots. ‘ New. branches. will 
push out later as the roots develop. . When! 
the hole is prepared the roots ‘should be 
spread. out and covered with an inch or 
more of earth which should be tramped 
firmly. The hole is then filled and after 
the earth has been tramped again it is 
covered with a layer of loose earth to 
prevent the rapid evaporation which takes 
place when the hard surface is .exposed 
to the air. 

PRUNING. 


English writers usually recommend that 
gooseberries be trained in tree form, that 
is, with a single main stem for each plant, 
and that method is largely followed.in the 
old country. On account of their neat 
symmetrical appearance such plants are 
well adapted to well cultivated» gardens. 
A bush grown in this form does not. pro- 
duce. suckers and if it is broken off acci- 
dentally it cannot be renewed by letting 
new sprouts grow, but must be removed 
and a new plant set in its place. After 
they: have borne five or six good crops itis 
generally: best to replace them with new 
bushes, for.-they: gradually “become less 
productive than plants which are grown 
in the bush form because the latter may 
be renewed from suckers whenever it is 
thought desirable to do so. 


To grow bushes in tree form, it is sim- 
ply necessary to remove all -buds or eyes 
from the portion of the cutting or layer 
which is. covered with earth in planting. 
_. No underground — shoots, or suckers, will 

_ then be formed and the plant will have 
_ but one main stem or trunk. By annually - 


 @utting back new shoots to about three 





_ eyes and removing all weak or crowded 


‘the rows. 





branches the tree form may easily be kept 
in symmetrical shape. 

For general purposes it is best to set 
plents that will send up-suckers. The 
older canes which have passed their period 
of highest . productiveness may then be 
removed annually and their places taken 
by young vigorous ones which have been 
allowed to grow for this purpose. By this 
method of renewal, the skillful grower 
may keep his plantation in a high state 
of productiveness for an indefinite period. 
Including the young canes which are to 
be used for renewal as above suggested 
there will usually be five or six canes to 
a bush, or even a greater number than this 
with varieties of the American class 
which have more slender canes. 

Gooseberries generaiiy require but little 
pruning. during ‘the first two or three 
years after they are planted except to clip 
afew inches. off from the strong new 
shoots and a less amount from the 
less vigorous. ones. This may be done at 
any time after the leaves fall. The ob- 
ject is to favor the development of the 
fruit spurs all along the cane. If it is 
not done the strong buds at or near the 
end of the cane wi#l start into such vigor- 
ous, growth in spring that the lower buds 
will not start or will make but little 
growth, so that eventually most of the 
fruiting branches and spurs will be devel- 
oped near, the upper end of a long cane 
which when loaded with fruit is apt to 
bend. nearly or quite to,the ground. 

Besides heading-in the bushes in the way 
just described the pruning consists in re- 
moving weak or broken. branches and 
those which have made an excessively vig- 
orous growth. Old canes that have passed 
the age of greatest productiveness, and 
branches that are. close to the ground 
should also be taken away. 

No definite rule can be given for prun- 
ing gooseberries because the kind and 
amount required varies. with the individual 
habits and condition of growth of the bush. 
A little attention each year is necessary 
to keep the .bushes in best shape for cul- 
tivating,. spraying,. fruit. picking and for 
the free circulation of.air through and 
especially “underneath the branches. It 
is a mistake to think that the center of 
the bush must‘be kept open to let the sun- 
light’ invas' is sometimes ‘advocated. In 
this- climate ‘the fruit may be ruined by 
such unnatural exposure to direct sunlight 
and it is better to:have.it shaded by the 
foliage. ‘ Rare teats re 
SUMMER. PRUNING. 

This is sometimes practiced with good 
results. ‘It consists in’ pinching off the 
ends of ‘the~vigorous shoots at the period 
of active growth in°éearly summer. The 
object‘is to‘favor.the development of fruit 
spurs. 

CULTIVATION. 


In: the’ spring-as soon ‘as the ground is 
fit to work. it is‘our practice to fork light- 
ly: into ‘the. soil: the manure which was 
placed around the plants the fall previous. 
Shallow cultivation is given near’ the 
bushes ‘and:‘somewhat deeper, perhaps 
three or four inches deep; midway between 
It is not well to disturb the 
‘roots’ by’ deep’ cultivation. Frequent shal- 
low cnltivation is given till about ithe 
middle of August when it is discontinued 
so that the growth miay be checked and 
the wood become well ripened before win- 
ter. 


FERTILIZING. 


The soil must be kept very fertile in 
order to secure annual heavy crops of 
fruit and still: keep the plants in vigorous 
condition. At this Station gooseberries 
are’ grown on a rather heavy clay loam and 
stable manure is’ used for fertilizing 
them’ not only on account of the plant food 
which’ it furnishes, but atso because of its 
beneficial effect-in- loosening the soil. One 
or two: férkfuls: of :manuré are given to 
each plant in the fall and turned under 
by shallow cultivation in the spring. For 
a discussion of the use of commercial fer- 
tilizers.the reader is referred to Bulletin 
94 of this Station. . 


INJURIOUS INSECTS. 


The insect that is most troublesome to 
gooseberries in New York State is the lar- 
va of a saw fly which is commonly known 
as the currant worm, This‘saw fly has four 
wings and the female is somewhat larger 
than the common house fly, her body being 
mostly yellow. The front wings are char- 
acterized by a dark spot in each. 

On warm days in early spring these saw 
flies begin to appear and deposit their eggs 
in chains along the midrib and veins on the 
underside of the leaf. ‘The time of the ap- 
pearing of the first brood extends over a 
period of.several weeks, and later in the 








season a second brood appears so that 
constant watchfulness is necessary to pre- 
vent-the depredations of these insects. 
About ten days after the eggs are laid they 
hatch into minute white larvae, common- 
ly called worms, which feed on the leaves 
grow rapidly and spread over the bushes 
often stripping them of foliage in a few 
days. The growing worms soon assume 
a light green color which afterwards be- 
comes several shades darker. At one 
period of growth they are marked with 
many black dots. When full grown they 
are about three-quarters of an inch long. 
Early in the season before the fruit 
has attained much size, London purple or 
Paris green may be used against these in- 
sects ‘with good success, but later it is 
best to use powdered hellebore which may 
be applied even when the fruit is ripening 
without any fear of rendering it unfit for 
food. 'These substances may be dusted on 
the foliage or applied in the form of a 
spray. ‘The latter method is preferable, 
especially if many bushes are to be treat- 
ed. The London purple or Paris green 
should be mixed at the rate of one pound 
to from one hundred and fifty to two hun 
dred gallons of water. Hellebore is 
used at the rate of one pound to 50 
gallons of water. Care should’ be 


taken to get fresh hellebore or pure Paris |: 


green. When the insects begin to appear 
the poison should be applied at once. 

The currant borer sometimes attacks 
gooseberry as well as currant canes. The 
adult is a small bluish-black moth with 
three bright yellow bands across the abdo- 
men. It lays the eggs on or near the 
buds and when hatched the larva enters 
the cane and bores downward through the 
pith. There is but one brood a year of 
this insect. Pruning and burning the in- 
fested canes in autumn seems to be th 
only way to fight it. ° 

The four-lined leaf bug, or yellow-lined 
currant bug, sometimes attacks gooseber- 
ries though more frequently it is found on 
currants. It infests the leaves of the new 
growth. Slingerland advocates the prun- 
ing and burning of the tips of infested 
shoots in autumn, jarring the insects into 
a dish of kerosene and water and spraying 
the young red nymphs as soon as they 
appear in spring using kerosene emulsion 
diluted with five parts of. water. 


The San Jose scale does much injury 
when it gets established on gooseberries. 
It has. been found on the gooseberry in a 
few localities on Long Island, and it 
should be especially watched for in that 
section of the State and adjacent territory. 
For an account of its habits and - best 
methods of fighting it the reader is re- 
ferred to Bulletin 87 of this Station. 

The gooseberry fruit fly, also called the 
currant fly (Epochra Canadensis, Loew.), 
causes considerable injury to the fruit of 
currants and gooseberries in some sections 
of the country. According to Harvey, the 
adult is a two-winged fly about ‘the’ size 
of a house fly, pale yellow with dark bands 
across the wings. The fly appears in June 
and ‘stings the fruit, depositmg an egg 
under the skin. This hatches into a small 
white maggot, which feeds on the seeds 
and causes. the fruit to turn red and’ drop 
prematurely. When the maggot is full: 
grown it enters the ground, pupates and 
the following June emerges as a fly. 

Speaking of their attacks on currants,’ 
Harvey says a radical remedy would’ be; 
to pick the entire crop while green ‘and, 
before the flies appear. Since gooseberries 
are frequently marketed green this would: 
scem to be,the best method of fighting this 
insect whenever it attacks that fruit. 

We are indebted to Dr. Lintner for the 
information that this insect was noticed in 
Cemden, N. Y., in 1893, and ‘for several 
years ‘previous. Up to the: presegt time 
it has attracted little attention in this 
State. ‘ 

DISEASES. 


The worst of the diseases which-attack | 
the native varieties of gooseberries:is a 
lcaf-spot which is due to a fungus: para-' 
sit< called Septoria Ribis, Desm. It causes; 
small irregular or circular dead spots to, 
appear in the leaves and weakens them 
so that they are apt to fall off. By mid-’ 
summer or later the bushes sometimes 
lose nearly all their leaves in this way, 
and whenever this happens the vigor and 
productive power of such bushes certainly 
is lessened. 

Pammel, who has treated this disease 
on black currants, finds that. it may ;be' 
controlled by five applications of Bordeaux 
mixture, making the first treatment early - 
in May. In treating gooseberries this plan 
should be changed because the Bordeaux 
mixture would stick to the fruit and 
show. plainly enough to injure its sale. 
Since the disease is most troublesome in: 
this. section of the country after midsum-. 
mer it seems best to make one spraying 


before the fruit begins to grow and defer 
the rest of the treatment until the fruit 
has been picked, but so far as I know, no 
experiments have been made in treating 
bearing gooseberry bushes to prevent the 
leaf-spot. 

MILDEW. 


This disease seldom troubles the native 
varieties, but in this country it is often de- 
structive to European: gooseberries and 
their American-grown seedlings. Its at- 
tacks have been so severe as to largely 
prevent the cultivation of European goose- 
berries in America in spite of the fact 
that some of these varieties bear fruit of 
largest size, attractive in color and of ex- 
cellent quality. The mildew is a fungus 
which grows on the surface of the green 
shoots, the foliage and the fruit, injuring 
the appearance of the fruit and stunting 
the diseased shoots. At first is has a white 
frost:like appeararce, but later it covers 
the affected parts with brown felt-like 
patches. made up,of. the mildew threads 
and. thick-walled dark spore eases. It is 
now known that the mildew may be large- 
ly prevented by paying attention to sani- 
tary principles in the location, cultivation 
and pruning of the plants and by spraying 
with fungicides. 

The location. should be one that gives 
good air drainage as’ well as good soil 
drainage, Low-or-flat-lands where dews 
and -rains do not readily evaporate, or 
places where the free circulation of air is 
prevented by groves, hedges, high fences, 
or other obstructions, should be avoided. 
Small gardens with high inclosures and 
low-branched, crowded orchards, especial- 
ly when located on flat lands, furnish ideal 
conditions for the growth of the mildew, 
because they lack. good air drainage. 

It is best to continue frequent shallow 
cultivation till after the fruit is gathered 
keeping the ground perfectly free from 
weeds, especially ‘tindernheath the bushes 
where they check the free circulation of 
air around the plant. Prune back low 
drooping branches because they interfere 
with clean cultivation, and their fruit is 
liable to. become spattered with dirt during 
heavy rains. After the first of August 
cease cultivating so that the new growth 
may become ripe and hard before winter. 
The ground may be kept free from weeds 
by mulching, though cultivation is prefera- 
ble. : Coal ashes make a good mulch for 
currants or gooseberries. 

Spraying to prevent mildew should begin 
as soon as the buds begin to unfold, using 
one’ounce of potassium sulphide for every 
two gallons of water. Repeat the applica- 
tions at intervals of'ten days till the fruit 
is nearly ready to market. Should fre- 
quent heavy rains occur, spray more fre- 
quently. Be sure the spray reaches all 
the foliage, especially:on the inner and 
under parts of the bush which are usually 
slighted. ‘The poisons recommended for 
killing theleaf-eating worms, or larvae, 
may be. combined with. the potassium sul- 
phide solution: and’.both may: be applied 
at once. ‘The use of Bordeaux mixture 
is objectionable. because it is apt to stick 
to: the: fruit and injure its market value, 
even though the:application is made sey- 
eral. weeks before the crop: is marketed. 

When ‘Bordeaux’ mixture is used the 1-11 
formula: is recommended; that is, one 
pound of- copper stilphate and two-thirds 
as much: fresh ‘lime ate ‘used to make 
eleven: gallons of:the mixture. The prep- 
aration of Bordeaux mixture is fully ex- 
‘plained: in: Bulletin :86 of this Station which 
may: be had-free by applying to the Station 
Director.’ 4 





Have You Asthma or Hay-Fever? 


Medical ‘Science ‘at last reports a posi- 
tive cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in 
the -.wonderful *Kola: Plant, a ‘new botani- 
cal, discovery ‘found on ‘the Congo River, 
West Africa. .Its cures: are really mar- 
velous. ‘Rev. J, L.> Combs, of ' Martins- 
burg, West. Va,, writes that it cured him 
of Asthma of -thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon. L. G.:Clute, of ‘Greeley, Iowa, tes- 
tifies that -for, three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever sea- 
son, being unable-.to-—lie-down night or 
day. The Kola Plant cured him at once. 
Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor ofthe Farm- 
er’s Magazine, was -also cured when he 
could..not, lie down: for, fear of choking, 
being. always worse ‘in. Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers. give similar testi- 
mony,, proving: it truly, a- wonderful 
remedy. , If: you suffer from Asthma or 
Hay-fever ,we advise you to send your ad- 
dress: to. the Kola. Importing Co., 1,164 
Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a Large Case by mail free 
to every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who needs it. All they ask in. return is 
that. when cured yourself you will tell 





your. neighbors about, it. It costs you 
nothing and you should surely try it. 


. 


The World of Labor. 





—China has one railroad. 

—Liberia hasn’t a clock. 

Machinists have 450 unions. 

—Duluth shoemakers organized. 

—Boston has only one union band. 

—There are gold lemon squeezers. 

—There are 10,000 union seamen. 

—Memphis has a negro carpenter union. 

—Japan’s chief exports are silk and tea. 

—Ireland had the first department store. 

—London has 548,300 inhabited houses. 

—Los Angeles has a co-operative bakery. 

—A rabbi addressed Syracuse Socialists. 

—Japanese railroads-employ no foreign- 
ers. 

—A German prince owns _ 3,000,000 
acres. 

—Louisville board of trade is opposed to 
convict labor. 

—There is only one union of shoe work- 
ers in Minnesota. 

—Erie, Pa., druggists organized and the 
cut. rate war is over. 

—Some Indianapolis molders have been 
on a strike two years. 

—New York Bohemian butchers’ new 
scale has been conceded. 

—Duluth unionists oppose the movement 
to cut municipal salaries. 

—’Frisco’s mayor has indorsed the pend- 
ing municipal pawn shop bill. 

—Ohio valley trades assembly appropri- 
ated $25 for mad-dog victims. 

_ —Cleveland Jathers want $2.50 for eight 
hours or 21-2 cents per yard. 

—The St. Louis union sent $1,150 to 
Chicago’s striking cigarmakers. 

—Maoriland government advances money 
to settlers at 5 per cent. interest. 

—Colorado legislature passed a bill re- 
quiring horseshoers to be licensed. 

—Rival breweries at Tacoma have cut 
the barrel rate for beer from $8 to $4. 

—Henry George may be Labor’s candi- 
date for mayor of Greater New York. 

—Washington legislature has passed a 
bill providing for a state labor bureau. 

—Independent K. of L. in and about 
Pittsburgh may return to the parent body. 

—Buffalo bricklayers-successfully resist- 
ed an attempt to revive the nine-hour day. 

—Toledo painters’ and decorators’ union 
has trebled its membership within a year. 

—Boston printers will be assessed 1 per 
cent. of their earnings for the unemployed. 

—A “shave and shine” for three cents 
may be had of Italian barbers in New 
York. 

—Yonkers, (N. Y.) bricklayers will enjoy 
the eight-hour day and 50 cents an hour 
after May 1st. They now work nine hours 
and get 45 cents an four. 

—Adelaide (Australia) shoe manufactur- 
ers last month announced that they in- 
tended to rescind the agreement compelling 
the employment of 60 per cent. of weekly 
hands. 

—A Cleveland iron works has abolished 
Saturday work, owing to the Saturday 
half holiday law. The company says it 
does not pay to heat up the furnace for 
five hours’ work. 

—The seedsmen in Atlanta have decided 
to unite with the dealers in other parts 
of the country and make a fight against 
the appropriation for free distribution of 
seed by the government. 

—The labor commissioner of California 
has gone to Hawaii with the view of in- 
vestigating the feasibility of supplying the 
islands with white labor to supplant the 
Japs and Chinese now employed. 


—There is a bill before the Michigan 
legislature, which, if passed, will prevent 
railroad companies from leasing all the 
adjacent territory to union depots to some 
favorite hack and.’bus company. 

—England’s postmaster-general says the 
eight-hour day is’ a‘good thing. In the 
telegraph offices under his jurisdiction the 
men-are doing as much work in eight 
hours as they formerly done in nine. 


—Progressive Varnishers’ Union of New 
York has determined ‘to fine any member 
$25 who works for less than the union 
scale of $3 for eight hours’ work, and to 
prohibit his working for the same contraet- 
or again for six months. 


—The forming of the Building Material 
Men’s Council, at Chicago, will add great 
strength to the Building Trades Council, 
which will practically control the constr:¢- 
tion of every building, not only in its erec- 
tion, but in the material used. 


—Minnesota barbers are elated over the 
progress of their bill regulating the pro- 
fession and giving it a standing with that 
of pharmacy, medicine and dentistry, un- 
der state control. The bill has passed the 
gg house and will probably become a 
aw. 

—The contractors say that they prefer 
to deal with the union rather than indi- 
viduals, and prefer organized workmen to 
unorganized, provided the union is large 
enough to include practically all the dif- 
ferent carpenters of the city.—Minneap- 
olis Times 

—The government life insurance office of 
Maoriland is one of the most successful 
attempts at socialism extant.. Accumulat- 
ed funds, two millions.’ Absolute security, 
lew premiums and high bonuses give New 
Zealanders the best insurance society in 
the world.—Kight Hour Herald. 





A Good Peach Orchard. 





One of the handsomest orchards in the 
peach district of Sherborn is that of W. 
H. Hodge, Jr. It numbers about 450 
trees located on the northeast slope of a 
moderately high hill overlooking the 
Charles River valley. 

This orchard, although by no means 
the largest in the town, is very thrifty 
and productive. In the older section of 
the orchard the trees are nine years old 
and have borne five crops, and so far as 
appearances go, they are good for at least 
five more. There is hardly a vacant space 
or an unthrifty looking tree. The young- 
est part of the orchard has not come to 
bearing age, but it gives promise of prov- 
ing equal to the older portions. 


GOOD LOCATION. 


The soil is a yellow, medium loam such 
as would be chosen for early vegetable 
land, and the slope is almost due north- 
east. The land has been used for peaches 
for the past forty or fifty years, and the 
first trees set there bore peaches until they 
were about twenty-eight years old. Ap- 
parently the location and soil are just suit- 
ed.to the crop. As for the yellows, Mr. 
Hodge is inclined to the belief that the 
disease is not contagious, and he describes 
the diseased condition of trees near each 
other to the existence of local causes 
which affect both trees alike. So far as 
can be determined in the present leafless 
condition of the trees, there are no un- 
doubted signs of yellows to be seen; no 
scrubby, thick-set: growth, and very few 
individuals, in fact, which appear other- 
wise than healthy. 


EARLY KINDS PREFERRED. 


“What kind of peaches do you plant, 
Mr. Hodge?” 

“Mountain Rose, Early ‘Crawford and 
Stump—all early kinds. I had eighty-five 
Late Crawfords, but I sometimes had to 
build fires to keep them from freezing 
on the trees, and for that reason I prefer 
the early kinds.’’ 

“Which is the best kind?’ 

“The Mountain Rose seems to be hardy 
and does fully as well with me as any.” 

“Are they. all budded, transplanted 





tiees?”’. - 


“Yes.” 
“Would you prefer trees grown where 
they are planted?’ 


AN OLD SEEDLING. 


“Yes; the tap root is broken when the 
tree is transplanted and will not grow 
again. There is ore seedling which came 
up close to the wall. It has been these for 
a very long time. and is, at least, very 
much older than my orchard. This tree still 
bears peaches, and is in good condition. It 
has borne a crop nearly every year.” 


CULTIVATION. 


“How was the orchard grown?’ 

“The trees were set in tillage land, one 
rod apart both ways. For the first two 
years crops of corn were’grown with the 
trees and the land was well manured to 
grow the corn. Since then I have not tried 
to grow crops, but have plowed the land 
every spring, and have kept it harrowed 
and cultivated through the season.” 

“Applying any fertilizer?” 


ASHES, MURIATE AND BONE. 


“We put a shovelful of Canada ashes 
around the butt of each tree every year, 
both to fertilize it and keep out the borers. 
Whenever the buds indicate that we are 
to have a crop that year, we apply ground 
bone and muriate of potash, about six 
pounds to each tree, in the spring. We 
apply no manure. ° We want a hardy, well- 
matured growth. An orchard which I 
once’ had forced into rapid growth with 
barnyard manure, grew very rank for six 
or seven years without a crop. Then it 
bore an enormous crop, and after that it 
was no good. The trees began to split up 
and to die.” 

PRUNING. 

“How do you prune?” 

Mr. Hodge explained his method, which 
was much like that commonly employed 
with apple trees; the branches likely to in- 
terfere were removed, and needless sprouts 
were cut away. Some of the larger 
branches and the superfluous new growth 
was removed, but Mr. Hodge does not 
systematically cut back the new growth. 
Quite a number of the trees were bolted 
together at the main crotch to prevent or 
correct splitting. In some cases trees bad- 
ly split had recovered and borne fruit 
after having been bolted together again: 


THINNING. 

“Do you thin the fruit?” 

Oh, yes. Every bearing year we remove 
a great many. The fruit is left to grow 
about six inches apart. We do not aim 
to grow the very largest sized fruit, as our 
market in Natick and Framingham is 
rather for a peach of moderate size and 
price.—Mass. Plowman. 





Pointers for Orchard Planters. 





The family orchard should contain sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter varieties of 
apples. It is only the winter varieties 
which can usually be marketed with much 
profit. Hence, the bulk of the trees should 
be of winter kinds. 

If one expects to eat the fruit of trees 
he plants it is desirable to plant varieties 
which come into early bearing, as Yellow 
Transparent, Porter, Smith’s Cider, 
Smokehouse, Ben Davis, Wealthy, Primate 
and Early Strawberry. While the Bald- 
win, the Russets, Rambo, Delaware Win- 
ter and others will not bear much under 
ten years, the list first named will begin to 
bear the second or third year, and will be 
producing heavy crops at six or eight years. 

Among pears the Kieffer, Bartlett, 
Beurre Gifford and Juliana have the same 
useful character. If these varieties are 
planted, a man can eat pears in abund- 
ance at the end of six years. 

Of plums, the German Prune, the Lom- 
bard, the ImperialsGage and Moore’s Are- 
tic have the habit of bearing crops when 
other trees contain nothing but leaves. 

The Rea’s Mammoth among quinces has 
far surpassed the old orange, and shouid 
generally be planted. Some peaches are 
more hardy and more productiv. than oth- 
ers. Mountain Rose, Old Mixon, Stump, 
Smock and Crawford’s Late are generally 
to be depended upon. The Karly Richmond 
is the most reliable and most profitable 
cherry. The black sweet varieties, as 
Black Tartariaf and Windsor, rot much 
léss than the white and yellow varieties. 


Fay’s, among currants, is best to sell, 
the white grape is sweetest and best for 
home use, The Downing gooseberry is 
much more prolific than other varieties, 
and is the best to plant. 

The Russian apricots are worthless, good 
only where nothing else will grow. The 
Japan plums are yet on trial. They seem 
to be about as hardy as the peach, and 
about as reliable in fruiting. Some of 
them produce fruit of very poor quality. 
The Paragon chestnut is probably the 
best of its kind, and every home should 
have several trees. 

Every home, besides the Concord, should 
ae vines of Worden, Brighton, Moore’s 

arly, Pocklington, Delaware, Niagara 
Black Defiance, and, if it will sg the 
Catawba. The Cuthbert is the best red 
raspberry, the Gregg, Ohio and Palmer 
stand at the head of the blackeaps, while 
Golden Queen is the best yellow berry for 
the masses. The best summer apples are 
Yellow Transparent, Larly Harvest, 
Mother, Queen, Benoni, Red Astrachan, 
Primate, Summer Rose, Strawberry, Amer- 
ican Summer Pearmain and Early Joe. 
The best autumn apples are Jefferis, Por- 
ter, Rambo, Maiden’s Blush, Smokehouse 
and Hayes. The best winter ap- 
ples are Baldwin, Smith’s Cider, 
York Imperial, Fallowater, Wine- 
sap, English Russet, Rhode Island 
Greening and Ben Davis. The 
above lists are for Central Pennsylvania. 
Plant a few trees every year. The orch- 
ard*can be made an element of profit on 
every farm. 

After the orchard is planted, for at least 
ten years cultivate it thoroughly, keeping 
down all weeds. Corn and potatoes may 
be grown each year, if the ground is thor- 
oughly manured. There must be enough 
menure for crops and trees. After the 
trees come into bearing, the following mix- 
ture is a good application for each acre of 
orchard: Forty bushels of ashes, 100 
pounds ground bone, 200 pounds sodium 
nitrate. 

Plant pear and cherry trees about the 
buildings wherever there is a vacant space 
which can be utilized.—George G. Groff, in 
New York Tribune. ‘ 





Via Postal Telegraph Co. 





Paris, May 19th, 1897. 
At the trials of American Implements 
just held at Bourges, the only French 
Government trials held this year, S. L. 
Allen, & Co., manufacturers of agricul- 
tural implements in Philadelphia, obtained 
first prize (gold medal) on their Planet 
Jr. Horse Hoes and Cultivators, after 
complete dynamometer tests, eight com- 
petitors being in the field. 





—Our readers. will find in another column 
the advertisement of ‘‘Wright’s Apple Pre- 
server,” and if it works-in every case as 
nicely as it did on fruit received at this office 
it will be very valuable to the fruit grower. 
This fruit was received about May ist, was 
solid, crisp and perfect. So tempting that 
the employees prevented much of it from 
keeping long. But we noticed this morning-- 
May 18—on our editor’s desk one sample in 
perfect condition. The recipe costs only 50c, 
and the owner offers to return your money if 





you are not satistied. Add C. B. Wright, 


‘Belmont, Belmont Co., Ohio. 


| THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE. 


Lung Troubles and Consumption 
Can be Cured. 








An Eminent New York Chemist and Scien. 
tist Makes a Free Offer to Our Readers, 





The distinguished New York chemist, T, 
A. Slocum, demonstrating his discovery og 
a reliable-and absolute cure for Consump. 
tion (Pulmonary Tuberculosis) and all 
bronchial,*throat, lung and chest diseases 
stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, gen. 
eral decline and weakness, loss of flesh 
and all conditions of wasting away, will 
sénd THREE FREE BOTTLES = gig. 
ferent) of his new remedies to any afflicted 
reader of the GREEN’S ERUIT GROW. 
ER writing for them. ; 

His “New Scientific Treatment” hag 
cured thousands permanently by its timely 
use, and he considers it a simple profes. 
sional duty to suffering humanity to do- 
nate his infallible cure. 

Science daily develops new wonders, 4 nd 
this great chemist, patiently experiment. 
ing for years, has produced results as bene 


ficial to humanity as can be ciaimed jy 
any modern genius. His assertion that 
lung troubles and consumption are curable 
in any climate is proven by “heartfelt Jot. 


ters of gratitude,” filed in his American 
and European laboratories in thousands 
from those cured in all parts of the world, 
Medical experts concede that chest and 
lung troubles lead to Consumption, which, 
uninterrupted, means death. 
Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. ¢ 


98 Pine street, New York, giving full ad- 
dress, and the free medicine will be 
promptly sent. Sufferers should take in- 


stant advantage of his proposition. 
Please tell the Doctor that you saw hig 

generous offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 

GROWER and greatly oblige. 





Green’s Six Books—New Edition 
: for 1897. 


The demand for these books has greatly 
exceeded our expectations, and we have 
been obliged to print edition after edition 
until - over 100,000 copies have been 
printed. The present edition is greatly 
enlarged and improved. Currant, (oose- 
berry and Persimmon culture having been 
added to the books, leatherette cover, new 
illustrations, additions, ete., without in- 
ercesing the price. ; 

These Books are devoted: First, to Ap- 
ple Culture; second, to Plum Culture: 
third, to Plum and Cherry Culture; fourth, 
to Raspberry and Blackberry Culture; 
fifth, to Grape Culture, and sixth, to Cur- 
rant, Gooseberry and Persimmon Cul- 
ture. 

This combination makes a handy book 
of reference for .the fruit grower. It ig 
offered, post-paid, for 25c. or it will be 
mailed with Green’s Fruit Grower, one 
year, for 35c. 





Passing of the Gypsy Moth, 





Special dispatch to Democrat and Chron- 
icle. Boston, Mass., May 23.—Massachu- 
setts is at last, it seems, to be rid of the 
gypsy moth. The extermination is under 
way, and with vigilance, liberal appropria-' 
tions and scientific methods, it is believed 
that the end of the long battle is in sight, 

It is almost thirty ‘years since Leopold’ 
Trouvelot, a French naturalist, brought) 
the pest to this country for purposes of 
scientific experiments. Some of them 
escaped, and a hint of the harm _ they 
might do was recognized in 1870 by Pro- 
fessor C. V. Riley, entomologist, who 
called attention to the rapid increase of 
the pest in New England. 

The real history of the gypsy moth and 
the battle for its extermination began in 
1889, Hundreds of thousands appeared 
in localities where they had never been 
seen before, and destroyed every green 
thing they touched. In 1890, the first 
gypsy moth commission was appointed by 
Governor Brackett. Their first estimate 
of the infested district was a tract about 
a mile square, and $25,000 was appropri- 
ated. In May they reported that the dis- 
trict was sixteen times as large as they, 
had supposed, and received $25,000 more. 

HigAty-nine men were employed on the 
trees, and special police were appointed to 
patrol the roads and disinfect carriages, 
so that they would not spread the pest to 
other points. The matter was finally 
placed in the hands of the state board of 
agriculture, in 1891, and laws were made 
governing the action of citizens in infested 
districts, and $50,000 more was appro- 
priated. This was followed in 1892 by an 
appropriation of $75,000 
The encouraging reports this year have 
re-assured the many scientists who havé@ 
seen in this little moth tremendous possi- 
bilities for damages to the whole United 
States. . Professor C. H. Fernald, of the 
state board of agriculture. in an interview 
says the territory covered by the gypsy 
moth is about two hundred square miles. 
They are in about twenty towns in eastern 
Massachusetts, and this territory has been 
attacked from the ouside til] about half 
the area has been cleared. The cost of 
extermination, as estimated by Professor 
Fernald, would be $200,000 each year for 
five years; $100,000 yearly for another five 
years and about $15,000 yearly for the 
third five years. This, in all, would make 
a cost about $3.25 per man. 





You can buy of us nursery stock just 
as cheaply, as safely, and as satisfactorily 
by mail as in person at our nursery. 
How? Write, and we'll tell you. Green’s 
Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


— 








FRUIT EVAPORATOR 
“THE GRANGER,’’ 
applied to any stove or Range. Strong, durable, 
Prices &3; @5; @8. SEND FOR CIRCULAR, 
EASTERN MANUFACTURING co» 

257 South 5th St., Philadelphia. 
Liberal terms to agents. 


$20,000= 


WE pay. this amount for labor it 
one year. 


GREEN’S NURSERY OO., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Cradle So 











Glip away to slumbey 
Baby, oh my baby; 
You shall have a ratt 
A woolly dog, a drag 
Finest fellow in the 
Baby, oh, my baby 


Cuddle down and clos 
Baby, oh my baby; 
Stars are peeping fro! 
How one so young ca!) 
Is mightiest of myste 
Baby, oh, my baby 


pees 


Fruit as a Me 


Very few people are ay 
medicinal value of sram 
possess. The Scientific A 
pulp is nutritious, and t! 
eugar, tannic acid, bitartr 
tartrate of calcium, com 
phate of potassium. W: 
woman who cultivates th 
a great deal of fruit is the 
and appearance. The p 
prized by those whoa, live i 


ties. It is a charing ri¥ 
boneset, and is driving 
Geld. 





Spreading D 





A case has been recent!) 
an epidemic of scarlet fey 
a certain milk route, and 
showed that a son of th 
supplied the milk had had 
disease, and when he wa 
most dangerous time as 
the disease is concerned) 
to help milk. 

Such cases as this canno 
cohkdemned. Not only is 
sickness and death, but « 
feels to a certain extent t! 
things, for the public is e 
and a decreased demand 
surely follows any epide1 
traced to the milk supp! 

_mattPr of fact we believe 
4,0 jegs Ganger in the milk su 
,, posed, yet we cannot be 
‘ ' ¢hings of this kind. 
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Hygienic Value 04 





There is one point abou 
fl want to’mention. This 









Cee PANSY v4 —* © 

’ freely of ripe red or whij 
“will not be troubled with w 
' gherry currants are very 4 
red and white ones togeth4 
charming dish for dessert « 
ever try serving this frui 
pulverized sugar? It is 
some children will eat cu 
when they would hardly 
them and eat them with 
butter. Black currants 2! 
from a medicinal point of 
gets a good flavored bla 
are very nice I think, in 
try this year and have a 
currants even if you do 
froning your sheets and af 
—Rose Seelye Miller, in \ 
culturist. 
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The upper teeth should be 
ward and the lower teeth u 
gums. Do not brush the 1 
as they are apt to become | 
gums will also suffer. T 
teeth should be ‘brushed it 
Tepid water is the best 1 
cleansing the teeth and ri! 
out afterward. 

The tooth brush shoul 
curved, so that the bristle 
the interstices of the teeth 
be too hard, and when a 1 
is purchased, it should be 
for several hours before 
brush ig dried on a towel a 
and stood up on end in th: 
much longer. Tooth brush 
be kept in closed recepta: 

Tooth powder should b 
Ereat discretion. For gens 
lowing will be found a ver 
Mix together half an oun: 
bark, a quarter of an ounc! 
drachm of eamphor and on 
pared chalk. 

Angther simple recipe is 9 
two ounces of camphorat 
drachms of very fine powd 
an ounce of powdered orri 
a drachm of powdered myr 
gredients thoroughly togeth4 
powder in a stoppered boty 
€isco Chronicle. 
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By most persons fruits 
Wholesome, but the reason 
Someness is not as general] 
Should be. Fruits, as a 
reat food value. They n 
very wholesome and from 
that they contain but little 
may tbe eaten usually, i 
quantities withoat harm. 
erence is here made to perf 
Tipe and not over ripe. 
ithe cultivated frvits, includ 
| berry, the raspberry, the | 
apple, the plum, the peach : 
Contain large quantities of 
Small percentage of nutrit 
Such nutritive matter as th 
however, supplies admirab]; 
of a perfect diet, namely, 
drates, | 
The flavor of fruits which 
Pleasant taste (says the Yo 
na is due to certain oils an 
‘ hag they contain. Suga: 

chic In varying proportior 

the ¢ substance which is cl 
pert ermentation of their jui 
which which gives firmness 
tr, ion. upon boiling yields 

Mult jellies, is called pectos 

t re is found in varying prot 
| erent fruits. The quantity 
Men and mineral salts in frui 
Moubtless they have some slig 























